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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE VIOLENCE 
AGAINST WOMEN ACT 


TUESDAY, JULY 19, 2005 

United States Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:00 a.m., in Room 
226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter [Chairman 
of the Committee] presiding. 

Present: Senators Specter, Hatch, Sessions, Leahy, Biden, and 
Schumer. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Chairman Specter. It is 11 o’clock and time to start this hear- 
ing, but my colleagues are on their way, so we are going to wait 
just a moment or two. 

Let me express my regrets that we had no idea how many people 
would want to attend this hearing. As I walked through the hall, 
there was a long line on one corridor, and turning the other cor- 
ridor, there was another long line. I have reason to believe they are 
all taxpayers — 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Specter. There are rooms which could accommodate 
more people, so it is unexpected to have this kind of a turnout. I 
am sorry people are in the hallways. The next time we reauthorize 
this bill, in 2010, we will have a different room. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Specter. We will begin in just a moment or two. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman Specter. The Committee on the Judiciary will now 
proceed with our hearing on legislation to protect women against 
violence. 

At the outset, I commend my ranking member, Senator Leahy, 
for the close cooperation which he and I have enjoyed during the 
first seven months of this year as we look at some very daunting 
tasks in the immediate days ahead with the prospect of a Supreme 
Court nominee to replace Justice O’Connor and we are trying to 
bring the asbestos reform bill to the floor next week. We have a 
hearing on reporter’s privilege tomorrow, and on Thursday, we will 
be taking up the PATRIOT Act. 

The legislation which we are considering today is of vital impor- 
tance to America and marks a very decisive shift on the way the 
law treats and protects women against violence. Ten years ago, 

(l) 
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when I cosponsored the bill with Senator Biden, and I am pleased 
to be a cosponsor again with Senator Biden and Senator Hatch on 
the Biden-Hatch-Specter-Leahy-et cetera bill. 

A great deal has happened to improve the situation, the way 
women are treated in America. 

Joe, I was just saying nice things about you before you came. 

Senator Biden. Well, I was just saying nice things about you to 
Ms. Hayek here. 

Chairman Specter. In that event, I will let you go first. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Specter. I was saying that when the Act was first in- 
troduced ten years ago, it was a Biden-Specter bill. There have 
been very decisive improvements in what has happened. 

We find today that there are almost four million American 
women, victims of physical abuse a year, and another almost 21 
million verbally or emotionally abused by their spouse or partner. 
Since 1995, when the Violence Against Women Act was first intro- 
duced, it has enjoyed significant success, contributing to a 50 per- 
cent decrease in overall family violence and a 22 percent decrease 
in the number of women who are killed by abuse. 

This legislation will provide for a substantial increase in funding 
from the $693 million currently authorized annually to some $794 
million annually, and the breadth of activity of the statute will be 
significantly enhanced. 

Just a word or two on a personal level, recollecting the way 
women were treated not too long ago when I became an Assistant 
District Attorney in Philadelphia. We had a Magistrate’s Court in 
existence which heard cases within 24 hours after the incident, and 
one of the first cases that I had as a fledgling Assistant District 
Attorney involved an assault by a common law husband against a 
women who had a cut running from her forehead down her head, 
down her neck, and all the way to her waist. I had quite a tussle 
with her that morning as to whether she would testify. That was 
the first case I lost. She wouldn’t testify, notwithstanding my ex- 
planation to her that it wasn’t a case of her against him, but it was 
a case of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the public dig- 
nity and interest, but I could not persuade her to testify. The men- 
tality was very, very different. 

When I became District Attorney, I had long seen the detectives 
question 20 people in a room with the desks all there and a woman 
came in with a rape complaint was just one in a line of a long se- 
quence of witnesses. Immediately, everybody turned to listen. That 
was changed so that interviews were conducted in private to the 
extent possible by women questioners, and women were taken to 
the hospitals for photographs and brushing and the preservation of 
evidence. 

I am down to 34 seconds, so I am going to conclude at this point. 
We have a very impressive array of witnesses, which we will come 
to in due course after we have had opening statements. 

I yield now to my distinguished Ranking Member, Senator 
Leahy. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK J. LEAHY, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Leahy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I couldn’t help but 
notice that there was some comment in the press today about the 
possibility of a nomination to the Supreme Court, some passing in- 
terest. Having this hearing is a reason why that choice is so impor- 
tant. A, as I will say in my full statement, a very, very activist Su- 
preme Court, actually the most activist Supreme Court in my life- 
time, struck down part of the Violence Against Women Act on the 
basis that in the hour or so of debate in the Supreme Court, they 
understood the reasons of the Act far more than the months and 
months of hearings and debates that you and Senator Biden and 
I and others had on this. 

I felt that the enactment of the Violence Against Women Act over 
a decade ago marked an important national commitment to sur- 
vivors of domestic violence, and, of course, the bipartisan testimony 
we will hear today, I hope will help our goal of ending domestic vio- 
lence and dating violence and sexual assault and stalking. I am 
proud to join you and Senator Biden and Senator Hatch as an 
original cosponsor of this, and I especially want to recognize Sen- 
ator Biden for his commitment to ending violence against women 
and children. Like the Chairman, I served as a prosecutor and I 
know how terrible these acts of violence can be. 

We have an extraordinary panel of witnesses. We have Diane 
Stuart, who is, of course, the Director of the Office on Violence 
Against Women at the Justice Department. Ms. Stuart, we are so 
glad to have you here. A number of leading advocates are here, and 
I salute all of them. 

The kind of violence we are talking about affects people in every 
gender, race, culture, age, class. It goes across all spectrums and 
it is a crime. It is always wrong, whether the abuser is a family 
member or someone the victim is dating, a current or past spouse, 
boyfriend, girlfriend, acquaintance, stranger. We see it everywhere. 

I mean, those that think it never happens in my community, it 
never happens in my neighborhood, let me tell you, and everybody 
in law enforcement will tell you, it happens in your community. It 
happens in your neighborhood. It happens all the time. 

And included in the VAWA 2005 are reauthorizations for two 
programs I initially authored to help rural communities battle do- 
mestic violence. I come from rural America, and I know that as bu- 
colic and wonderful as rural America is, with its privacy and its 
often isolation, that same privacy and isolation can make it more 
difficult for both victims and law enforcement. In a State like mine, 
the State of Vermont, our local law enforcement agencies rely heav- 
ily on cooperative interagency efforts combatting this crime. That 
is why I include the Rural Domestic Violence Child Victimization 
Enforcement Grant Program as part of the original VAWA. It 
makes services available to rural victims and children. 

The other one is the Transitional Housing Assistance Grants. We 
know that in a time when the availability of affordable housing has 
sunk to record lows, transitional housing for victims is especially 
needed. It is one thing when you have the victim. Oftentimes, you 
have got to get them somewhere safe. Fifty percent of homeless in- 
dividuals are women and children fleeing domestic violence. They 
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may have come from a comfortable surrounding. Suddenly, they are 
fleeing domestic violence and this program, transitional housing, is 
part of that solution. 

I have talked about the activist Supreme Court. In the United 
States v. Morrison, the Supreme Court struck down portions of the 
Act. That case involved a young woman who was allegedly raped 
by two classmates while attending college. Our law allowed a vic- 
tim of violence to seek civil remedies when the violence was moti- 
vated by gender-based animus and we showed in our findings, Con- 
gress did, that justice is too often denied to women and a majority 
of States supported our law and supported the civil remedy pro- 
vided. By a narrow five-to-four vote, the Supreme Court struck 
down this portion of the Violence Against Women Act. I think what 
they were doing, as I said, in their hour of debate on it, they sec- 
ond-guessed the majority of States who had looked at it and Repub- 
licans and Democrats who had worked very hard on it in Congress. 

So that is why it is not only important to this law, it is important 
to all of us, the Supreme Court nominations, of course. But I think 
we have to increase our awareness of the problems of violence to 
save the lives of battered women and rape victims and children. 

I still have nightmares occasionally when I think of some of the 
cases I handled. I am sure every one of us who have been prosecu- 
tors, who are in law enforcement, on this Committee know this is 
important legislation, and Mr. Chairman, I commend you for going 
forward with it. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Leahy. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Leahy appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Chairman Specter. We will turn now to Senator Biden, himself 
a former Chairman of this Committee, as is Senator Leahy a 
former Chairman. I am the only member of the panel today who 
is not a former Chairman. 

Senator Leahy. But you have got the one that counts. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, for real, I don’t want — 

Chairman Specter. I again commend my colleague, Senator 
Biden, for his leadership in this field for more than a decade and 
for his presence here. As an appropriator, I can tell you that he is 
always after Senator Leahy and me and the other appropriators to 
release more money, which we have. Senator Biden? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, you know the reason why this 
hearing is so important, but we are into what we call reauthor- 
izing. I know that is kind of a technical term. A lot of the folks here 
lobby the Congress, but a lot of folks don’t know. Reauthorization 
just means this law is — we want it to continue and we put our 
stamp on it. If we don’t reauthorize, then we leave it to the vagar- 
ies of appropriators everywhere whether to fund or not fund this. 

What I worry about is our success. Our success has been so stark 
and our success has been so significant that there are those out 
there saying, why do we have to do more of this? I mean, haven’t 
we kind of tackled this thing? It is like cutting grass. You have got 
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to cut it once, and that doesn’t end it for the summer. You have 
got to go out and cut it every week. 

We have a whole new crop of prosecutors, a whole new crop of 
judges, a whole new crop of providers out there, and the money in 
this legislation, which is better than the last piece of legislation, 
which I am most proud of anything I have ever done in my entire 
life as a legislator was that 1994 passage of this bill. We just have 
to do it again. Failure to reauthorize this would be an incredible 
statement that, in fact, we are backing away from what was an his- 
toric commitment we made. 

You know, there is no such thing as domestic violence. I hate 
that term, because when we talk about domestic violence, it is like 
people think of a domesticated cat. This is raw, raw, raw violence, 
the worst kind of violence that exists, because in almost all those 
instances, it takes a woman — and sometimes a man is the victim — 
it puts them in a position where someone they trusted and loved 
or are beholden to has abused them. 

People always ask me why I am so passionate about this for the 
last 20 years. My dad, God love him, was a general and a graceful 
man, and from the time — he has passed away now, and Arlen knew 
him — from the time I grew up, he had a refrain. He talked about — 
he would say, “No man has a right to raise his hand to a woman 
or a child.” There is no circumstance, none, zero, none, other than 
self-defense, no matter what, no matter what the challenge is. And 
part of our psyche, we are just beginning to explore here. 

Since 1994, we just began for the first time. Do you remember 
why this didn’t pass at first? It didn’t pass because people said, this 
is a family matter. This is a private matter. It was private. 

Some of the women who helped me get this passed in the audi- 
ence will recall, they are the ones that know what rule of thumb 
means. Rule of thumb comes back from the 14th century, when in 
the common law courts of England a man was able to beat his wife 
with a rod as long as it did not exceed the circumference of his 
thumb. 

We have a lot more to go. We have 72 days to authorize this. We 
have 42 cosponsors. But the reason we do is this man right here, 
this man right here. I want to remind everybody, back when this 
passed — what is that old expression, failure is an orphan, has an 
orphan for a father or mother, and success has a thousand parents? 
Well, everybody now thinks this is great, but he was one of seven 
people, one of seven people who stood up to pass this bill the first 
time. Had he not stood up and taken the heat, it wouldn’t have 
happened. 

And then, as the appropriator, he not only gave what we asked 
for, he added monies. He added monies for shelter. He added mon- 
ies for women who are abused. He added a way — because they are 
in prison. This is prison. It is the ultimate prison. You are in your 
own home. It is a prison. You can’t leave. You can’t take your chil- 
dren away. You don’t have any money. This is the man who has 
made it happen. 

So I just want to personally thank him, and only the pros out 
here in the press will understand this. Can you think of anything, 
a major piece of legislation that has been reintroduced or intro- 
duced that a Republican has had a Democrat’s name go first? Can 
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you think of it? That is the measure of this guy. I am serious. I 
am not joking. That is the measure of this guy. 

This isn’t a Democrat bill or a Republican bill. I bore my col- 
leagues to death because of my passion for this the last 15 years. 
I know I am like a broken record. But thank God, thank God there 
are guys like Specter who step up. 

This is about men and women who are abused. Women over- 
whelmingly fall in that category. We are making progress. We have 
so much further to go. I hope, Mr. Chairman, with your leadership, 
and it will be your leadership, it won’t be mine, that we are able 
to convince this to be brought up on the docket and get this mov- 
ing, and I personally thank you for your gumption and your com- 
mitment. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Biden, for 
those extraordinary comments, but as I said in my statement, all 
the credit goes to you. 

Senator Sessions, would you care to make an opening comment? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF SESSIONS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Senator Sessions. As Reagan said, no matter how far you can go 
if you don’t worry about who gets the credit. Sometimes that is a 
good rule for us all to live by. 

Chairman Specter. Good point. 

Senator Sessions. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to rec- 
ognize one of Alabama’s finest law enforcement officers, Ted Sex- 
ton. I have known him for many years, know his family. He is a 
progressive, innovative, forceful leader for law enforcement in the 
State. He understands the issues that we are dealing with today 
and others, also. He is Vice President of the National Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation, now been elected to the Presidency of that Association, 
3,000 sheriffs, over 24,000 members across this nation. So it is a 
real thrill for me to, Ted, have you here before us testifying. 

I know that it is your officers and those police officers you work 
with every day that are going into homes, dealing with situations 
where there is violence that may appear in one circumstance to be 
under control, and who knows, may flare right back up and some- 
body’s life be in danger in very short order. We also know our law 
enforcement officers often find themselves at greater risk in deal- 
ing with family violence than most any other kind of violence they 
deal with. 

We have a sheriff here, Mr. Chairman, that is personally experi- 
enced. He personally runs a first-rate department and one of the 
best in the State, if not the best. He probably thinks it is the best. 
He has got a first-rate jail that he manages in the highest order 
and I am just impressed with what he has done. He has got a num- 
ber of creative law enforcement programs, the Amber plan, the 
CONES project, Life Savers, school resource deputies, and other 
things that he does to make his sheriffs department one of the best 
in the country. 

Thank you for giving me that opportunity and for your leader- 
ship on this important issue. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Sessions. 
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Chairman Specter. We now turn to our first witness, the Honor- 
able Diane Stuart, Director of the Office on Violence Against 
Women at the Department of Justice. She has an undergraduate 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh, a Master’s of Science in 
family and human development from Utah State University. She 
has written extensively and heads a very, very important office in 
our Federal Government. 

Thank you for joining us, Ms. Stuart. In accordance with our cus- 
tom, the statements are limited to five minutes. All witness state- 
ments will be made a part of the record in full. We are giving you 
as much time as we give the panel members, five minutes, so the 
floor is yours and we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DIANE M. STUART, DIRECTOR, OFFICE ON VI- 
OLENCE AGAINST WOMEN, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Stuart. Thank you, Chairman Specter. I truly appreciate 
that and the opportunity to be here this morning. Thanks also to 
members of Congress for the opportunity to speak to you today. 

As a representative of the Department of Justice, I am here pri- 
marily to urge Congress to reauthorize the Violence Against 
Women Act. The Act should be renewed, and important improve- 
ments should be made so that our communities can expand their 
prevention efforts, ensure the safety of more victims, as has been 
said before, and hold perpetrators accountable for their crimes. 

The mission of the Office on Violence Against Women is to pro- 
vide national leadership in helping communities build capacity to 
reduce violence against women. We administer financial and tech- 
nical assistance to communities around the country that are work- 
ing to end domestic violence, sexual assault, dating violence, and 
stalking. 

The response to the spirit of the Violence Against Women Act, 
specifically of 1994 and 2000, is so, so strong. Since its passage, 
there has been a paradigm shift in how we approach and respond 
to violence against women. That change can be seen in what is 
called a local coordinated community response. This is a victim-cen- 
tered approach rooted in the belief that criminal justice officials, 
victim advocates, community leaders, health workers, and others 
must work in collaboration to respond to violence against women. 

One excellent example of a coordinated community response is 
the Family Justice Center. This is a center where the majority of 
services for domestic violence victims are co-located under one roof. 
In 2004, we funded the development of 15 Family Justice Centers 
under President Bush’s Family Justice Center Initiative, and I am 
pleased to announce today that the first of these centers is opening 
tomorrow in Brooklyn, New York. The centers in San Antonio, 
Texas, and Alameda County, California, will be opening very soon 
and others shortly thereafter. 

Through the spirit of the Act, the coordinated community re- 
sponse, we have learned that victims are safer and justice is better 
served when a shelter worker has a strong working relationship 
with law enforcement and the district attorney, when an emer- 
gency room nurse knows to call an advocate when treating a sexual 
assault victim, when a prosecutor works with law enforcement to 
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build an evidence-based case against a domestic violence offender, 
when a judge, working with probation, requires frequent judicial 
review, supervision, and batterer intervention for the abuser in a 
domestic violence case, and when an advocate trains a member of 
the clergy on the dynamics of domestic violence and sexual assault. 
All of these are what make a coordinated community response. 

Through the Office on Violence Against Women’s data collection 
efforts, we know that VAWA funds are helping communities create 
these effective coordinated community responses. For example, 
under one of our grant programs, just one, in a six-month period 
of time, we know that more than 50,000 victims were served. We 
know that more than 120,000 services were provided to those vic- 
tims. We know that nearly 24,000 individuals were trained. One 
program, six months. And more than 2,600 individuals were ar- 
rested for violation of protection orders. It is working. This infor- 
mation illustrates the reach of VAWA funding in a very, very, very 
short period of time. 

Congress should act now to reauthorize and enhance VAWA with 
the following key measures. Number one, reauthorize critical grant 
programs through fiscal year 2010. 

Two, create a new program for tribes by combining the tribal set- 
asides established for the STOP, Arrest, Rural, Safe Havens, and 
Transitional Housing programs. Based on our experience in admin- 
istering grants to tribes, we recommend combining the tribal set- 
asides to form one tribal grant program. As tribes have few re- 
sources and little infrastructure, this would eliminate an immense 
administrative burden by creating an application process based 
specifically on unique tribal needs. 

Number three, add a provision to all OVW grant programs re- 
quiring grantees and sub-grantees to maintain confidentiality of 
identifying information about victims served with OVW funds. 

Number four, ensure that no victim pays for a forensic exam, 
even if she or he decides not to cooperate with law enforcement. 

And number five, permit grantees to use funds to address sexual 
assault and stalking by amending the Arrest and the Rural pro- 
gram statutes. 

I would like to leave you with a quote from the Executive Direc- 
tor of a shelter in Tallahassee, Florida, and I quote, “We have been 
able to move the issues of sexual assault and domestic violence into 
the community consciousness. The money has changed the way 
that communities address the issues of sexual assault and domestic 
violence. You cannot put a price tag on that. You leave the commu- 
nity forever changed,” end quote. 

Thank you. I would be happy to take any questions. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Director Stuart. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stuart appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Chairman Specter. We turn now to Mr. Ted Sexton, who has al- 
ready been eloquently introduced by Senator Sessions, both being 
Alabamians, but I will add just a word or two. Mr. Sexton is Presi- 
dent of the National Sheriffs’ Association. He is Sheriff of Tusca- 
loosa County. His numerous professional schools include the FBI 
National Academy and the U.S. Secret Service Dignitary Protection 
Seminar and the National Sheriffs Institute. 
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Thank you for joining us, Sheriff Sexton, and we look forward to 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF EDMUND M. “TED” SEXTON, SR., SHERIFF, 

TUSCALOOSA COUNTY, ALABAMA, AND PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION 

Sheriff Sexton. Thank you, sir. Thank you for your kind invita- 
tion to appear before you today to testify about the Violence 
Against Women Act. I am pleased to be in such distinguished com- 
pany on this panel and offer the views of our nation’s 3,086 sher- 
iffs. 

As you know, the National Sheriffs’ Association strongly supports 
the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act for the sim- 
ple reason that the problem of domestic violence continues to be a 
concern to the law enforcement community. I am proud to say that 
just one month ago, we sent a letter to Senator Biden expressing 
our strong support of his legislation to renew the Violence Against 
Women Act. In that letter, we not only indicated our support for 
this Act, but also stated that the sheriffs were particularly pleased 
to see authorized amounts for Services and Training for Officers 
and Prosecutors, STOP, and Grants to Encourage Arrest and En- 
forcement of Prosecution Order Improvements increased. It is my 
hope that the Committee will move quickly on this measure, since 
this Act sunsets at the end of September. 

Since the initial passage of this Act, law enforcement agencies 
across the country have made much progress, but there is still so 
much more that we can do. As this Committee knows so well, NSA 
plays a key role in this Act’s mandated coordinated community re- 
sponse to prevent, investigate, and prosecute crimes of violence 
against women. 

With the help from organizations such as NSA, law enforcement 
has created valuable training courses to teach the front-line officers 
how to deal more effectively with the crime as they encounter it. 
NSA’s program in particular focuses on rural domestic violence. 
These rural areas present difficult issues and the support struc- 
tures needed to help victims may not be as robust as those in 
major urban areas. 

Additionally, we have recently expanded this training to include 
dispatchers who are required to assess situations before officers 
can arrive on the scene. Often, a law enforcement dispatcher is the 
victim’s first contact with someone who can help. It is essential 
that they be highly trained and prepared to help, reassure, and 
comfort that scared, lonely voice on the other end of the telephone 
line. 

We have been the cornerstone of efforts to bring awareness, as 
well as resources, to confronting the crime. As a result of proactive 
law enforcement addressing this type of crime, we have instilled 
confidence in women who are victims. The confidence that the 
criminal justice system will compassionately address their concerns 
has encouraged more women to call for needed help to break the 
circle of victim. 

Mr. Chairman, my own community of Tuscaloosa County has a 
population of approximately 180,000 and we have seen the number 
of domestic violence cases rise from 3,800 cases in 1997 to almost 
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5,600 cases last year. That increase is not a result of abusers seek- 
ing haven in Alabama, but rather a direct result of support systems 
that this Act provides to victims through community groups, law 
enforcement, prosecutors, and victims’ advocates. It is a result of 
a system that empowers the victim with the support and the con- 
fidence they need to report the crime and take action to protect 
themselves from further abuse. In other words, the Violence 
Against Women Act works. 

As a first responder, law enforcement officers need the tools to 
effectively assess and diffuse domestic violence situations. The re- 
sponding officers are also the ones who have to initiate contact 
with the victims’ service agencies and many times the medical 
services. It is the uniformed officer who arrives on the scene that 
must set the tone of the subsequent interaction between the vic- 
tims of violence, the criminal justice system, and the victims’ serv- 
ice agencies. The victims who have had their self-esteem damaged 
by the crime of violence lean on the uniformed officer to help them 
in an often intimidating first step of finding a way out of the situa- 
tion. 

In addition and perhaps more frustrating to the front-line officer, 
he is the individual who is called upon repeatedly to answer the 
calls of domestic violence. The first officer on the scene is with the 
victim as she negotiates the criminal justice system. 

Like many areas of government, law enforcement is called upon 
to provide more services with fewer resources. Domestic violence is 
an area where our communities cannot afford to lose our vigilance. 
Quoting the DOJ statistics, intimate partner violence made up 20 
percent of all non-fatal violence against females in 2001. Among 
women who report having been raped, physically assaulted, or 
stalked since they were 18 years old, 60 percent were victimized by 
a husband, cohabitating partner, boyfriend, or date. The FBI has 
documented that since 1976 to 2002, one-third of all female murder 
victims were killed by an intimate partner. In my county, almost 
half the murders committed last year were related to domestic vio- 
lence. That is unacceptable and why we need the continuing sup- 
port of this Act. 

The National Sheriffs’ Association recognizes that violence 
against children is a growing problem, as well. Again, speaking 
from the experience of my agency, we have responded to horrific 
crimes. One that I will never forget is a case where a man shot 
three infant children in the head and then turned the gun on their 
mother before killing himself. Another that I will not forget is a 
case where a boyfriend of a young mother fired shots at her before 
barricading himself in the house and shooting her teenage daugh- 
ter as she hid in a closet. These are scenes that no law enforcement 
officer who responded will ever forget, and they are scenes that un- 
fortunately are being played out every day throughout this country. 

One continuing frustration that NSA has been attempting to ad- 
dress is the interoperability of information sources. A fully func- 
tioning system would allow deputies to access information regard- 
ing restraining orders and orders of protection from abuse issued 
in other States. This so-called data interoperability will also allow 
deputies to better assess whether children passing through the 
State in the custody of an adult are in danger. With so many miss- 
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ing children reports, Amber alerts, any tool that can help law en- 
forcement is most welcome. 

Most areas of the country are now faced with a multicultural and 
usually multi-lingual community. This raises a new issue for law 
enforcement, how to deal with violence against women among an 
immigrant population unfamiliar with our legal system, unsure of 
local law enforcement, and completely unprepared to leave their 
spouse or partner for fear that they will have no assistance whatso- 
ever. Reaching this growing number of women is the challenge that 
faces us in coming years. Training programs that address this par- 
ticular issue are needed to help us prepare to meet the challenge. 

The work and training of these law enforcement first responders 
requires a financial commitment. The reauthorization of the Vio- 
lence Against Women Act means that needed funds will be appro- 
priated to assist law enforcement and others to deal effectively 
with this terrible crime of violence. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Sheriff Sexton. 

[The prepared statement of Sheriff Sexton appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Chairman Specter. Director Stuart, in your testimony, you note 
the importance of biennial reporting, but our records show that 
only one of the nine required reports have been submitted by your 
office. Let me ask you, how soon do you think you could submit the 
other eight reports? 

Ms. Stuart. I thank you for that, Senator. I want to reassure 
you that we are working on them very steadily. There are many 
that are in the process of — some that have left our office — 

Chairman Specter. Director Stuart, how soon? 

Ms. Stuart. How soon? Very soon. 

Chairman Specter. Well, I will not ask you a third time, but it 
is, candidly, a little disconcerting when we all know the importance 
of the reports and only one of nine has been submitted. See if you 
can let us have them within the next 30 days. 

Ms. Stuart. We will certainly do our best. Thank you. 

Chairman Specter. Director Stuart, I note the very heavy inci- 
dence of battering of Indian women. Almost one out of three Indian 
women will be raped. Indian women are shown to be three times 
as likely as non-Natives to be battered. And I am pleased to note, 
again through Senator Biden’s leadership, that this reauthorization 
creates a Deputy Director of Tribal Affairs within your office. 

A two-part question. Why are the Indian women so much at risk, 
and what will this new office enable you to do about it? 

Ms. Stuart. We are presently, I think, trying to respond to that 
unbelievably difficult problem. It is a fact — 

Chairman Specter. What accounts for it? 

Ms. Stuart. Probably many things, certainly isolation, certainly 
the inability of individuals to find out information of where to go — 

Chairman Specter. And what is your plan of attack with this 
new office? 

Ms. Stuart. Well, in several ways. First of all, as I mentioned 
in my opening statement, to combine the tribal programs into one 
program, I think would really help tribes who are seeking out to 
try to figure out how to end this problem and who want to do what 
they can but don’t either, A, know how, or B, have too many re- 
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strictions to follow. So this one program would pull together and 
help them ease the way so they could get the resources that they 
need. There is certainly lack of resources within tribal nations and 
within reservations. 

Chairman Specter. Let me skip to another subject, Director Stu- 
art, because of our limited time. The most recent report from the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics shows that 15 percent of intimate part- 
ner violence is defined as non-violent victimizations against men. 
As Senator Biden has noted, the Violence Against Women Act ap- 
plies to domestic violence irrespective of gender. What efforts are 
being made by your Department to protect men as well as women? 

Ms. Stuart. Certainly, men are eligible for services provided 
under the grant programs within the Office on Violence Against 
Women. Approximately 12 percent of our victims, according to the 
statistics that we are getting in now, are men, and more than 
half — well, no, the majority of our grant programs, certainly more 
than half, are serving men. So men are being served and they are 
receiving those services through our grant programs as we speak. 

Chairman Specter. Sheriff Sexton, I note your testimony about 
the number of domestic violence cases has increased enormously in 
your jurisdiction from 1997 to the year 2004, and you attribute that 
to greater sensitivity so that women will report what has hap- 
pened. 

Sheriff Sexton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Specter. I am pleased to see you attribute that in 
part to the statute which we have. I am pleased to see so much 
media attention here today, because a big part of this issue is let- 
ting women know that they do have rights — 

Ms. Stuart. That is right. 

Chairman Specter. — and that they can respond and that there 
are agencies which are available to protect them. Do you think any 
increase in domestic violence has been occasioned by the fact that 
Jeffrey Sessions is no longer Attorney General of Alabama but has 
been spending his time as Senator in Washington, D.C.? 

Sheriff Sexton. He has trained some very able individuals to fol- 
low behind him, sir, one that now serves on the 11th Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

Chairman Specter. Well, we are glad he is here, although we 
don’t want to see these murder rates and these violence cases spi- 
ral. 

My red light is about to go on. I yield now to my colleague, Sen- 
ator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

If there is any regret I have about this legislation, it is that so 
many men think that it doesn’t apply to them. There is a very ac- 
tive gentleman in my state who has been on a crusade — I say that 
positively, not negatively — to, quote, “include men.” Men are in- 
cluded. Men are covered in this legislation. I think part of the prob- 
lem is that it is part of a culture among men not to report, as well. 
So I think we should be making that more attractive for men to 
understand they can access these same services. I am going to, for 
the record, submit a much longer statement on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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But one of the areas that we go back and focus on, this is — we 
are trying not to commit the sin we all commit when we are here 
long enough, and that is if it was invented by you, you stay with 
it and you don’t change it. We are trying to figure out what por- 
tions of the Act we can make work better, what portions of the Act 
in the past weren’t that useful, and we have, in effect, retrofitted 
this. This is a new, improved version of what we passed before, and 
there are a couple of provisions, and I just, in the brief time we 
have, I want to pursue with you, Ms. Stuart, and that is in the 
area of stalking. 

The jurisdictions in the States where they have stalking laws 
that say the burden is on — if there is a “stay away” order issued 
by a State, and the stalking, the person is told to stay away, mean- 
ing it can be, depending on the order, you can’t come within 1,000 
feet or you can’t come within a certain amount of space of the per- 
son who you have been stalking, if, in fact, it occurs in some States, 
the man or the woman, whoever is doing the stalking, automati- 
cally gets thrown in jail, bingo. The burden is on them to prove 
that they weren’t attempting to intimidate. 

Federal law doesn’t say that, and the amendment that was incor- 
porated in the Violence Against Women Act, and he is not here, but 
Secretary Cohen, our former Secretary of Defense, was a major 
player in helping me formulate this portion of the legislation in the 
past. 

What we do here is we change, because the number of stalkings 
that occur across State lines, which give it Federal jurisdiction — 
a “stay away” order in Delaware, the person works in Pennsyl- 
vania, the stalker moves from Wilmington, Delaware, across the 
State line to Pennsylvania and intimidates or stalks that person, 
the States get into who has jurisdiction. This gives you jurisdiction. 

And so my question is, if you haven’t looked at it already, I 
would like you to look specifically at the provision in the bill to 
make sure you guys are signed on to the heightened standard or 
the change in standard we placed in the bill, okay? 

Ms. Stuart. You have tapped on, Senator, an unbelievably dif- 
ficult problem. How do you show that the stalking has been hap- 
pening? And it has been mentioned earlier that people just don’t 
have the information that they need, well, to, one, recognize they 
are being stalked. I mean, how many times someone would say, 
you know, that behavior is stalking behavior and we need to do 
something about it. They are just being annoyed. They are just 
being harassed, and it is stalking and we need to look at it very, 
very seriously. I appreciate the fact that you have brought it up. 

Senator Biden. Well, Senator Specter and I changed the lan- 
guage in the bill slightly. I won’t, in the interest of time, go into 
it now. I would appreciate the Department making sure they scrub 
it so we don’t get to the floor and find out there is some objection 
to that. 

Secondly, with regard to the Sheriff, and by the way, Jeff Ses- 
sions obviously is right. He knows you well. I have gotten to know 
you, as well. The sheriffs, more than any other law enforcement 
agency, are the folks who everybody in the neighborhood and the 
community knows, and most of you stand for election and you are 
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known and it is a big deal that you would take this kind of leader- 
ship here. I want to tell you how much I appreciate it. 

But tell me about why you think, if you can in a moment — my 
time is up — the funds allowing you to train your personnel in this 
area are useful or important. 

Sheriff Sexton. The simple fact is we still lose a lot of police offi- 
cers every year to responding to domestic violence calls. This is an 
extremely dangerous call for us, and as you mentioned earlier, the 
cycle continues. You cut your grass one week — we have new officers 
coming in constantly. We have the older officers that go to inves- 
tigations come back. So the training that our officers receive na- 
tionwide is extremely important, but this is still one of the most 
deadly calls that our officers go on. To be able to expand the train- 
ing to the dispatchers to be able to tell us, then give us more spe- 
cific information about what is going on and the ability of many 
CAD systems to be able to know the call history, that is all impor- 
tant information to us, weapons and the history of abuse that has 
been prior to, as well as one of those issues you just talked about 
that we are having a problem with, which is the interstate protec- 
tive orders or the protection from abuse. That is a major issue for 
us. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. My time is up. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you, Senator Biden. 

Senator Sessions? 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. Senator Biden, those were some 
excellent points. 

With regard, Mr. Sexton, to how your officers respond to a do- 
mestic violence situation, hasn’t it been true in the past that some- 
times in the emotion of the moment or the fear of an officer that 
the woman might say, if she is the victim, “Well, don’t arrest my 
husband and don’t do anything. It is going to be all right.” How are 
you now training your officers to handle that situation? 

Sheriff Sexton. Senator Sessions, I believe you helped write the 
bill in Alabama, but in Alabama, if there is a probable cause for 
the officer to believe that domestic violence has occurred, it is a 
mandatory arrest of — 

Senator Sessions. And so you have trained your officers now 
that if the victim is backing back and doesn’t want to press 
charges, that they should press charges. 

Director Stuart, how has the Act helped in encouraging women 
to report violence and do you think — I think that has been a crit- 
ical part of the success that we have seen, is women’s ability to re- 
port and the fact that a police officer doesn’t walk away even if the 
victim is maybe suggesting no prosecution is in order. 

Sheriff Sexton. Sir, a report will at least be made, and if there 
is any probable cause to believe that she was abused, there will be 
a mandatory arrest. 

Ms. Stuart. Senator, I think the spirit of the Violence Against 
Women Act, which is, as I mentioned in my opening statement, a 
coordinated community response, is part of the way or the method 
or the vehicle by which women are becoming aware that they can 
report. In other words, it is not just, I am going to go to a law en- 
forcement officer and I am going to tell him about what happened 
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to me, but I also have an advocate on my side who is helping me 
understand what his system is and what his system does. And I 
am going to go to the medical facility and I am going to tell a doc- 
tor what happened because I have an advocate on my side that is 
going to help me through all that. 

So it is the advocate talking to the law enforcement officer, talk- 
ing to the prosecutor, even talking to the judge and bringing every- 
body together so that she is, the person that has been victimized 
understands that they have the resources out there. I mean, Sen- 
ator Specter said it. There are laws that can help and it is a crime. 
So with someone on her side, she is able to go through that system, 
whatever it is, and know to expect what is going to happen in the 
court session, how is it going to happen, is he going to go to jail, 
how am I going to be safe, who is going to help me stay safe, the 
transitional housing that Senator Leahy mentioned. All of these 
things come in. And when a community brings all of the elements 
together, then, frankly, individuals are safer. 

Senator Sessions. I visited such a coalition in southeast Ala- 
bama a couple years ago, and you had mental health people there, 
you had the law enforcement, the prosecutors, the judge, one of the 
district judges was there, hospital people, the human services coun- 
selors and those kind of people, in addition to the safe house, pri- 
vate contributions that have been raised in the community to cre- 
ate a safe house for women so they do have a place to go, which 
they haven’t had in the past. 

I think a lot of progress has been made. I just want to dig into 
these numbers a little bit, Director Stuart. Sheriff Sexton noted 
that his arrests are up. His complaints are up. And we had over 
a half-a-million victims last year of domestic violence and almost 
2,000 rapes and assaults were reported. However, you note that in 
the past 10 years, the rate of domestic violence, according to the, 
I believe it is the victims’ survey, is that — 

Ms. Stuart. The Crime Victimization Survey, yes. 

Senator Sessions. — the Crime Victimization Survey, which 
many say is the best survey rather than just arrests, and we will 
get at that subject right now. It surveys all over America to ask 
who has been victimized in the last year. It showed a domestic vio- 
lence decline rate of 59 percent and a rape and sexual assault de- 
cline rate of 68 percent. That is pretty dramatic. 

Do you think that this effort that has been ongoing here as part 
of the Act that Senator Biden and Senator Specter and others have 
moved and the information that is out there, the safe houses that 
are out there, the fact that police officers now are not walking 
away from scenes but actually arresting people, taking them to jail, 
that this has actually resulted in a real decline in some of these 
assaults? 

Ms. Stuart. Certainly, all of those factors come together, and 
when they all come together, the end result is that more are re- 
porting and more arrests are being made, more orders of protection 
are being enforced. It can’t be any one thing. Not one person is re- 
sponsible for making an end to violence against women. It is every- 
body doing their part, and so it is all of these factors coming in. 

Certainly, the Act has been a strong leader, standing up there, 
showing the Nation that this is the way we need to go and we need 
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to work together to end violence against women. So I think it is 
many things. But certainly the Act has been the leader. 

Senator Sessions. I don’t think there is any doubt that the com- 
bination of the fact that judges, a lot of them were insensitive in 
the past. Fewer of them are insensitive today. Most sheriffs and 
chiefs of police have been trained in how to handle these situations. 
The situation is much kinder. They have safe houses and places 
that women can go. I just think the prosecutors are more attuned 
to it and the laws are better. So I think a lot of these things that 
have occurred have helped actually make a reduction in some of 
these terrible crimes and I salute everybody who has been a part 
of it. It is something that we too often fail to celebrate, the progress 
that gets made. 

Ms. Stuart. I agree. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Sessions. 

Thank you, Director Stuart and Sheriff Sexton. We appreciate 
your being here, and thank you for your testimony. 

Chairman Specter. We turn now to our second panel and our 
first witness is Ms. Lynn Rosenthal, the Executive Director of the 
National Network to End Domestic Violence, a nationwide organi- 
zation of State domestic violence coalitions which supports more 
than 2,500 local service providers. Ms. Rosenthal was recently 
named President of the National Network to End Domestic Vio- 
lence, which has enabled her to travel around the country with 
community leaders, advocates, and survivors. It certainly gives her 
hands-on experience with this pressing problem. 

Ms. Rosenthal, I know we have rushed you to the witness table, 
but if you are ready to begin, or if you want a moment to collect 
yourself — 

Ms. Rosenthal. I am ready, Senator. 

Chairman Specter. Okay. Thank you for being here, and the 
floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN ROSENTHAL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL NETWORK TO END DOMESTIC VIOLENCE, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Rosenthal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, and 
members of the Committee. Thank you for inviting me here today 
to talk about the successes and the future of the Violence Against 
Women Act. 

I was a shelter director in 1993, right before VAWA first passed 
Congress, and I never could have imagined the changes that were 
about to occur. I never could have imagined the local sheriff who 
would go from saying there was no domestic violence in his county 
to asking what he could do to be a leader in the fight to stop it. 
I never could have imagined that law enforcement officers, prosecu- 
tors, victim advocates, and survivors would sit down at the table 
together to develop model policies to address domestic violence. Yet 
all this happened and more. But still, our shelters are full, our hot- 
lines are ringing off the hook, and just one day’s look at the head- 
lines tells us that this problem is still with us. 

From the workplace to the schoolyard, violence against women 
spills out into our streets and local communities. The tremendous 
needs uncovered by this Committee more than a decade ago have 
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begun to be addressed, but now is not the time to retreat. The 
issues that we face at the State and local level have become more, 
and not less, complex. 

So I recommend that you do three things in VAWA reauthoriza- 
tion. First, shore up existing services and programs. The STOP 
grants are the centerpiece of existing VAWA programs. These for- 
mula grants to the States bring together law enforcement, prosecu- 
tors, victim advocates, and the courts to develop a coordinated re- 
sponse to the violence. 

For example, in Wisconsin, STOP grant funds helped support 50 
community response teams, and one advocate in Wisconsin said 
that because of STOP grants, the doors were literally thrown open 
so that victim advocates and law enforcement could work together 
to better serve victims. 

But one of the problems I see when I travel around the country 
is that VAWA really trained this whole generation of leaders — po- 
lice officers, judges, shelter workers — but those folks are now leav- 
ing the system, just normal attrition, but as they leave, we are in 
real danger that the guiding principles of VAWA, victim safety and 
offender accountability, will leave with them. So this next round of 
VAWA really has to be about institutionalizing the best practices 
that have evolved over the past decade. 

Second, we ask that you ensure that the needs of uniquely vul- 
nerable populations are being addressed. In rural communities, a 
victim might live hundreds of miles from the closest courthouse, 
shelter, hospital emergency room. VAWA funding has helped ad- 
dress these challenges. 

I worked on a VAWA grant in rural north Florida and we started 
17 domestic violence task forces in counties that previously had no 
services at all. In Iowa, Texas, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and 
Vermont, VAWA funding has dramatically improved the services 
available to victims in rural communities. But it is not just rural 
victims who need help. Older women, disabled individuals, native 
women, immigrants, these are all individuals who face additional 
barriers in addressing domestic violence. 

Third, we ask that you provide opportunities for victims to re- 
build their lives. Although domestic violence is fundamentally a 
criminal justice system problem, the criminal justice system alone 
cannot help victims gain long-term security for themselves and 
their children, and we can’t talk about long-term security unless we 
talk about the dramatic connection between domestic violence and 
homelessness. 

A staggering 92 percent of homeless women have been victims of 
severe physical or sexual abuse at some time in their lives. The 
U.S. Conference on Mayors has identified domestic violence as a 
leading cause of homelessness among women. And women them- 
selves tell us time and time again that they stay in a dangerous 
situation because they simply have no place else to go. 

And it is not just lack of housing resources, although that is a 
significant problem. It is also housing policies themselves that put 
victims in additional danger. Just last month, Dorthea Thomas was 
shot by her ex-boyfriend in her apartment in Jacksonville, North 
Carolina. After being shot once, she tried to escape by hurling her- 
self from the second story balcony. Her boyfriend shot her five 
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more times. And she came home from the hospital five days later 
to a notice from her landlord that she had violated her lease by 
being too loud. 

Women are being evicted or denied housing for calling the police, 
filing protective orders, or even simply calling for help, and this 
brings us right back to the criminal justice system. If victims are 
afraid to reach out for help for fear of losing their housing, our ef- 
forts to strengthen the criminal justice protections of VAWA are 
undermined. 

It is VAWA 2005 that can change these dangerous practices and 
bring justice to victims. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Ms. Rosenthal. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rosenthal appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Chairman Specter. We now turn to Ms. Mary Lou Leary, Direc- 
tor of the National Center for Victims. Her extensive experience in 
the field has been U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
served as Acting Assistant Attorney General of the Office of Justice 
Programs, and oversaw the U.S. Department of Justice’s Office for 
Victims of Crime and Office of Violence Against Women. She has 
a law degree from Northeastern University, a Master’s from Ohio 
State, and a Bachelor’s degree from Syracuse. 

Thank you very much for coming in today, Ms. Leary. We look 
forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MARY LOU LEARY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL CENTER FOR VICTIMS OF CRIME, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Leary. Thank you very much, Senator Specter. Good morn- 
ing to you, Chairman Specter, and to the other members of the 
Committee. On behalf of the National Center for Victims of Crime, 
we really appreciate this opportunity to talk to you about this very 
important piece of legislation. 

The National Center has over 20 years of experience working on 
violence against women issues. Approximately 50 percent of all the 
calls that come to our national toll-free help line involve sexual as- 
sault, stalking, domestic and dating violence. 

Our Stalking Resource Center, which is funded by the Depart- 
ment of Justice Office on Violence Against Women, has trained 
thousands of criminal justice officials and victim service providers 
on how best to combat the deadly crime of stalking. 

Let me tell you, when you want to understand the impact of 
VAWA, I think it can best be illustrated through the lives that it 
has changed, including the life of Donna, an incredibly courageous 
woman with whom the National Center works. Donna was a victim 
of stalking, marital rape, and horrific domestic violence for over a 
decade. Her story, which is detailed in my written testimony, gives 
a dramatic before and after picture of the impact of VAWA. 

Before VAWA, the system simply failed Donna. But VAWA has 
transformed our country’s response to victims and today, as a re- 
sult of that, Donna is safe, she is strong, and, in fact, she is the 
founder of the country’s first support group for stalking victims, 
and she also happens to be one of the best trainers we have work- 
ing with our Stalking Resource Center. 
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Because you have heard from others today about the impact of 
VAWA on domestic and dating violence, I am going to focus my re- 
marks on stalking and sexual assault. In that regard, VAWA has 
encouraged great collaborations between criminal justice, victims’ 
service, health care, and other professionals. It has trained thou- 
sands of front-line professionals about sexual violence and stalking. 
It has funded special prosecutors and police units to respond to 
sexual assault and stalking. And it has funded rape prevention and 
education programs. 

VAWA 2005 would reauthorize these successful programs, but 
even more importantly, it would provide a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to violence against women. 

Two years ago, the National Center and some of our colleagues 
conducted a survey and examined the gaps in services to victims 
of sexual assault. We surveyed the field, and overwhelmingly, sex- 
ual assault programs told us that they were desperately short of 
the funds that they need to help victims. 

We heard about waiting lists for counseling in Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and many other States. In some 
places, victims are actually being placed in group counseling just 
to give them some kind of support while they are waiting for the 
availability of individual counseling. We have to make sure that 
when victims of sexual assault reach out to us, they find the help 
they need. 

Many of this Committee’s members come from States that have 
large rural areas, and we heard Senator Biden speak about that 
before. Rape crisis centers in such areas across the country are 
really struggling to serve multiple counties with very little staff. 
Many rural areas have no services at all. In some parts of Arizona, 
rape victims have to travel an average of 250 miles to get to the 
closest rape crisis center. And in Iowa, they are traveling for over 
100 miles just to get services after that kind of trauma. In many 
places, victims simply cannot make that trip, so they suffer alone. 

Rape crisis centers also told us that while their communities in- 
clude many underserved populations, such as racial and ethnic mi- 
norities, victims with disabilities, they have no funds at all to ex- 
tend their outreach or to develop specialized services. 

In response to this overwhelming need, VAWA 2005 would pro- 
vide increased resources to serve sexual assault victims. For in- 
stance, for the first time, a dedicated Federal funding stream for 
sexual assault programs through the proposed Sexual Assault 
Services Act, SASA, that would provide direct services for sexual 
assault victims, would also promote targeted services to reach 
these special underserved populations. It would also help the Na- 
tive American community, where, as we heard before, Native 
American women experience sexual assault at a rate nearly double 
that of other women. But services for them are sorely lacking. 

VAWA would also include a set-aside for services to rural sexual 
assault victims. It would improve our response to stalking by 
amending two Federal code provisions used to prosecute them. And 
those amendments would allow prosecutors to keep pace with 
changing technology and would redefine the harm a victim must 
sustain before the Act constitutes stalking. 
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My time today does not allow me to touch on all of the many 
other important provisions of the bill that you and your colleagues 
have crafted so carefully, but the National Center wants to com- 
mend this Committee for its continuing dedication to ending vio- 
lence against women. We especially thank Chairman Specter, Sen- 
ators Biden and Hatch for their longstanding commitment to this 
issue. 

I really believe that with the support of Congress and particu- 
larly with the front-line work of thousands of advocates and crimi- 
nal justice professionals across this country, Americans can be con- 
fident that we will build on the success, expand our reach, and 
work to end sexual assault, stalking, and domestic violence in this 
country. Thank you. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you, Ms. Leary. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Leary appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Chairman Specter. We have been joined by Senator Hatch, him- 
self the former Chairman of this Committee. It is worth noting that 
we have many Committees meeting simultaneously, so it is just not 
possible for all Senators to be present at all hearings. I would like 
to yield now to Senator Hatch for an opening statement. He is the 
principal cosponsor of the legislation. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ORRIN G. HATCH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 

Senator Hatch. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I welcome 
all of you to the Committee and I apologize I couldn’t be here right 
off the bat because I was over in the energy conference over in the 
House. I did have to appear there for a while, and I got here as 
soon as I could. 

But I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 
This is a very important hearing, as far as I am concerned. I would 
like to say just a few words on behalf of this legislation. 

I would also like to thank my dear colleague, Senator Biden from 
Delaware, without whose leadership we wouldn’t be as far along as 
we are and maybe this Act would never have become law if it 
hadn’t been for his leadership, so I am very grateful to him and for 
all that he has done. We have had a great relationship and a 
friendship through all these years and we are both going to con- 
tinue to fight together, along with our distinguished Chairman who 
also is a strong supporter of this legislation. 

I might add that Senator Biden’s advocacy has raised the na- 
tional awareness of these issues very, very much. I proudly cospon- 
sored this legislation with him and have helped to fight it through 
back in 1994 and the year 2000, and because of its successes, we 
worked to reauthorize VAWA as two people, along with a lot of oth- 
ers in the Senate and House who really believe in this work. 

VAWA has succeeded for two very important reasons. First, it 
sends a powerful message that domestic violence is a national prob- 
lem. And second, it provides a coordinated approach to domestic vi- 
olence, one respectful of State authority that brings together Fed- 
eral agencies with local law enforcement and service providers. 

Prior to VAWA, domestic violence and sexual assault were 
under-reported and under-enforced. These were under-reported and 
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under-enforced crimes, and I am pleased that VAWA has helped to 
turn that around. It really has made a great difference. I am con- 
vinced of that. In short, VAWA has contributed to a sea change in 
our attitude toward these crimes. 

The most recent National Crime Victimization Survey showed 
that non-fatal violent victimizations declined by 49 percent for 
women between 1993 and 2001. Incidents of rape were down 60 
percent since 1992, and attempted rape is down by 57 percent. I 
recognize that there are probably a number of factors that have 
contributed to these steep declines, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that VAWA has been an important one of those factors. 

In my own home State of Utah, our Domestic Violence Council 
recently reported that the State now has 22 local coalitions or co- 
ordinating councils addressing domestic violence and covering 
every county in our State. There are now 16 shelter programs and 
40 domestic violence victim advocate programs in my State of 
Utah. We now have 59 licensed domestic violence treatment pro- 
viders, and in 2004, there were 38 separate programs in Utah sup- 
ported by VAWA funding. In some of the small communities in my 
State, even limited VAWA assistance can mean the difference be- 
tween staying in a violent home or being able to go to a shelter for 
the night. 

I started what is known as the Utah Families Foundation. We 
have given millions of dollars over the years to every program for 
women in jeopardy and battered women’s shelter in Utah, as well 
as children’s programs. I feel so deeply about this. 

I have seen what VAWA is capable of doing in my own home 
State and I am convinced that this legislation is deserving of reau- 
thorization and expansion for another five years. But in my opin- 
ion, we still have a long way to go. According to the recent Bureau 
of Justice Statistics report, 40 percent of domestic violence cases go 
unreported. And in Utah in 2004, 1,592 families requesting shelter 
had to be referred to other communities because the local shelter 
was full. 

In spite of all of our efforts, in 2004, 23 Utah citizens lost their 
lives to family or dating violence. Now, that is simply unacceptable. 

We have turned the corner, but there is still no doubt in my 
mind there is much heavy lifting to do, and I understand that there 
are some who remain critical of VAWA. They believe that this is 
a State issue. I understand this belief, but I respectfully have to 
disagree. As a conservative, I understand the limits on Federal 
power. I not only believe that the reach of the Federal Government 
is limited by the Constitution, but I also understand that, as a 
practical matter, the Federal Government is not capable of rem- 
edying every social ill. Domestic violence remains a State crime 
that requires a local approach and the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment is necessarily limited. But domestic violence remains a seri- 
ous criminal issue that demands a limited Federal response. 

When people live in fear, when they are not safe in their own 
homes, when they have to worry about their children growing up 
in a violent atmosphere, we do not keep the promise of America. 
We cannot turn our backs on these vulnerable communities and we 
should never turn our backs on the small or weak. 
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That being said, I welcome other voices into this debate. VAWA 
has always been bipartisan legislation, but when it first became 
law, there was not as much conservative engagement with the 
issue as there is today. I am glad to see that groups of varying po- 
litical stripes are becoming involved in this issue. 

Domestic violence is not something that can be solved by any one 
approach. As with most policies, a wide array of ideas contributes 
to better legislation. I welcome, personally, all voices in making 
VAWA a better bill and its programs more effective. 

Finally, I want to welcome all of those testifying today, but I do 
want to single out Diane Stuart. Today, she is the Director of the 
Office of Violence Against Women, but her roots are in Utah. Prior 
to her appointment, Ms. Stuart was the State Coordinator for the 
Utah Domestic Violence Cabinet Council. She has worked as a do- 
mestic violence victim advocacy specialist in the Division of Child 
and Family Services for the State of Utah and is the Executive Di- 
rector of the Battered Women’s Shelter and Rape Crisis Center in 
Logan, Utah, where she had hands-on experience. She worked in 
the trenches trying to combat domestic violence, and I am proud 
of the work that she has done in Utah and nationally. 

I just want to say I am also proud of you, Ms. Rosenthal, for the 
work you are doing, you, Ms. Leary, for the tremendous work you 
are doing, Mr. Carr, all of the law enforcement people who are ap- 
pearing today, and Salma Hayek. I have been a fan for a long time. 
I just want you to know that it makes a real difference to these 
issues when people like yourself, who are well known, well loved, 
and well respected take the time to come and become an advocate 
for women. So I am grateful to have you here and just want you 
to know that we appreciate you coming, and I am appreciative of 
you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me this time. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Hatch. 

We now turn to Mr. M.L. Carr, former NBA player and coach, 
currently President and CEO of the youth foundation called 
WARM2Kids, a charitable foundation which offers unique celebrity 
visits and lessons for life and rewards for team role models with 
scholarship opportunities. He is also a board member of the Family 
Violence Prevention Fund. 

Thank you for coming today, Mr. Carr, and we look forward to 
your testimony. 

Senator Hatch. Mr. Chairman, can I just say one thing? I have 
been a big fan for years, and I will tell you, you have made such 
a big difference in so many lives. I have watched you a lot of times 
and just want you to know that. 

STATEMENT OF M.L. CARR, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, WARM2KIDS, AND SPOKESPERSON, FAMILY 

VIOLENCE PREVENTION FUND, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Carr. Thank you so much. That is great coming from some- 
body from Utah. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Hatch. What do you mean by that? You are not against 
the Jazz, are you? 

Mr. Carr. I thought there would be a comment about Malone — 
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[Laughter.] 

Mr. Carr. Thank you so much for that. Good morning. My name 
is M.L. Carr and I would like to thank you, Chairman Specter and 
Senator Biden, for holding this hearing and for allowing me to ad- 
dress this critically important issue. 

I greatly appreciate your efforts, combined with the efforts of 
you, Senator Hatch, to introduce the Violence Against Women Act 
of 2005. I commend all of you on your longstanding commitment to 
ending violence against women. 

Some of you may recognize me from my days with the Champion 
Boston Celtics, but today, I speak to you as President and CEO of 
a company called WARM2Kids. WARM2Kids is an online edu- 
cational tool based on youth development and mentoring programs. 
Our focus on prevention and active discussion is what brings me 
here. 

Today, I also speak to you on behalf of the Family Violence Pre- 
vention Fund. As a board member, I have learned so much about 
the ever-present issue of violence against women. 

WARM2Kids works with Family Violence Prevention Fund and 
the National High School Athletic Coaches Association to create the 
“Coaching Boys Into Men Playbook,” a book that details the activ- 
ism called for in the Coaching Boys Into Men public service cam- 
paign, developed in partnership with the Advertising Council and 
the Waitt Family Foundation. 

My focal points today are several new provisions in the Violence 
Against Women Act of 2005, especially those focusing on preven- 
tion and the ways in which adults, particularly men, can serve as 
role models to other men and young boys. There are two main 
ideas that seem prominent to me in the new provisions, and they 
are prevention, which I believe means opening active dialogue 
about an issue before it becomes a problem, and adults, especially 
men, as role models. 

The name of my company, WARM2Kids, is an acronym for We 
are All Role Models to Kids. I truly believe that, and that is also 
why I am here today. Some of us have had a greater opportunity 
to shape the lives of young people. As a professional basketball 
player and coach, I saw firsthand the opportunity that sports fig- 
ures and coaches can have to influence youth, and I saw what can 
happen when they do not have positive role models. VAWA 2005 
aims to open the necessary dialogue and extends the opportunity 
to shape the lives of our children’s future to every concerned adult. 

See, basketball is all about numbers. If you don’t put up impres- 
sive numbers, you are not going to be champions. Here are some 
numbers I want to leave with you. Up to ten million children wit- 
ness domestic violence annually, with tragic results. They are much 
more likely to become both victims and perpetrators of violence. 
They also experience notably increased rates of depression, suicide, 
drug and alcohol use, as well as a higher rate of incarceration. 
Two-thirds of all sexual assaults happen against children under the 
age of 18. The highest rate of domestic violence exists among young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24. These are not good numbers 
that you want to have up on your board. We should find, and we 
need to find champions, like all the people behind VAWA, to work 
against these statistics. 
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Our young people are witnessing violence, experiencing violence, 
and in many cases, growing up to perpetrate the same violence 
they witness in their families and in their communities. We can no 
longer be satisfied with locking people up and saying they didn’t 
get away with it. If the violent act did happen, then they have al- 
ready gotten away with it, according to the victim. We must end 
violence before it starts. 

The new VAWA helps us to do that. It provides program funding 
for children who have grown up witnessing violence, support for 
families at risk for violence, and for the first time, it targets re- 
sources toward men and boys to help change the behavior and atti- 
tude of other young men. 

See, this is my life’s work. The mission of my company, 
WARM2Kids, is to inform, instruct, and inspire our youth to make 
positive life decisions. But today, you are my focus. We can inform 
the world that violence can be prevented. The Family Violence Pre- 
vention Fund is here because VAWA provides a means to instruct 
all of us in the development and support of innovative programs 
that make the connection between adults and children. Together, 
we can inspire our youth and our nation to stop the violence. 

Lives will be changed when we get behind this effort. Let me 
give you some more numbers. In November 2001, 29 percent of 
men were talking to their sons about violence against women. That 
number has increased to 41 percent today. The progress shows that 
efforts like VAWA are working, but no one, not one of us that are 
speaking here today, will rest until that championship number is 
attained, 100 percent. 

We need VAWA to target specific programs to young people and 
give adults in their lives — parents, teachers, coaches, mentors — the 
tools to teach alternatives to violence. Teachers and principals are 
telling us that they don’t know what to do when they witness a vio- 
lent dating relationship. Parents are telling us that they want to 
talk to their kids, but don’t know how. That isn’t good enough. We 
can no longer ignore the trend. 

I am going to leave you with a few more numbers. Nineteen- 
ninety-four, the original legislation was introduced and you got be- 
hind it. Two-thousand, adding services for people with disabilities, 
immigrants, rural and elderly women, once again, you got behind 
it. The most important number, 2005 — this is your chance to be- 
come a champion. 

I urge you to get behind the Violence Against Women Act of 
2005. Get behind this once again. You are all role models, and I 
thank you for allowing me to come speak. 

Chairman Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Carr. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Carr appears as a submission for 
the record.] 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, three seconds. I don’t know 
whether you are a Democrat or a Republican, but I hope you choose 
to come up here some day. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Carr. I was hoping to run for Vice President along with you. 

Senator Biden. Oh. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Carr. Thank you for that nice comment. Thank you. 
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Chairman Specter. Senator Biden has opened the door, Mr. 
Carr. Are you a resident of Massachusetts, before I endorse you? 

Mr. Carr. I am a resident of Massachusetts. 

Chairman Specter. Well, let me second Senator Biden’s endorse- 
ment. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Carr. You have two very able Senators in Senator Kennedy 
and Senator Kerry. 

Chairman Specter. We will now turn to our final witness, Ms. 
Salma Hayek, a celebrity, actress, 20 films, an Oscar nomination 
for her performance in “Friday.” She has utilized her status to be 
an advocate in the fight against violent crime. Working with the 
Avon Foundation on the Speak Out Against Domestic Violence Pro- 
gram, she has helped the awareness and prevention and support 
for victims. 

Thank you for joining us, Ms. Hayek, and we look forward to 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SALMA HAYEK, AVON FOUNDATION, NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK 

Ms. Hayek. Thank you very much. Good morning. First of all, I 
would like to say I am an actress and I really want to thank you, 
Chairman Specter and Senator Biden, for including my voice in 
this hearing. 

Not too long ago, a couple of months ago, I had to do some re- 
search for a part and I went to a women’s jail in California. I 
talked to 13 women that were in jail for life. They had a lifetime 
sentence. And my research had nothing to do with domestic vio- 
lence at all. I was trying to get a little bit in the psychology of a 
criminal mind and murder, all this. And I was very surprised to 
see how crucial it was for every single one of these women, their 
background in domestic violence and sexual abuse — in most cases, 
both — how important those episodes of their lives were in them 
taking the journey that got them there. And I was completely dis- 
tracted from my research because sitting with them personally, 
hearing them out, it was so moving and compelling. 

And then I asked myself, why am I surprised? I have been work- 
ing with domestic violence for several years now. As you said, right 
now, I am part of the Avon Foundation in Speak Out Against Do- 
mestic Violence. I hear these numbers all the time. I know about 
these issues. Over 90 percent of women in jail are victims of do- 
mestic violence or sexual abuse. Over 80 percent of men in jail 
have a background of domestic violence. 

But certainly we hear the numbers, but when we think about do- 
mestic violence, the picture in our head, it is a battered woman. It 
is a broken home, a victim that has been beat up many times to 
death. I believe that this is the wrong image for domestic violence 
because the effect of what happens in that house, the violence 
spreads much further than the walls that contain that home. 

A lot of us think, you know — I, personally, I am not a victim of 
domestic violence. It is not in my background. But I care pro- 
foundly about this issue because we are all victims of this horrible 
epidemic as long as we live in a society that has such high num- 
bers. One out of every three women has been a victim of domestic 
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violence. Imagine how many American families are participating in 
this epidemic. 

So I am a victim. Everybody can be a victim because what these 
kids learn in those homes, what they see, the association with vio- 
lence and how it becomes part of their normality and later on part 
of their expression of themselves in society affects all of us. You 
don’t know if your child is going to be walking down the street and 
is going to be killed by somebody who had this unfortunate back- 
ground. 

I believe that America very strongly strives to be a nation of se- 
curity, safety, so that we hear about safety all the time. Safety, 
progress, and family values. However, one out of three women — 

Chairman Specter. Ms. Hayek, may I interrupt you for just a 
moment? They just started a vote, but I think our proceedings will 
be most orderly if I excuse myself and go to vote and return. 

Ms. Hayek. Yes. 

Chairman Specter. Let me yield to Senator Hatch to conduct the 
hearing, calling next on Senator Biden and then Senator Hatch for 
questioning, and I will return momentarily. 

Senator Biden. But you can keep going. 

Ms. Hayek. All right. Thank you. 

How can we feel safe if such a high percentage of American fami- 
lies don’t feel safe in their own home? What kind of values can the 
children of America’s future learn in a home where their mothers 
are broken down to lose completely their self-esteem, they are liv- 
ing in fear. Self-dignity, self-respect, and respect for others — these 
are not values that are taught in these homes. And how can they 
be productive to society when they are part of this background? So 
what I am saying has a lot to do with what you are saying, and 
how can we progress as a country? 

So I think that it is very important that we all participate in the 
fight against domestic violence, that we make these people know 
that we care. The private sector is doing its part and the nonprofit 
organizations are doing their part. It is so important that the gov- 
ernment continues to do their part, because I see these as a tripod. 
We need to work in unity to keep it stable and balanced. 

If the government takes away one leg, the efforts of so many peo- 
ple and so much money that has gone in it will fall apart. Without 
the financial backing of the government, VAWA not only cannot 
continue to manage this crisis, but most importantly, it cannot 
transform it into productivity and progress. 

So I believe that to support American families’ right to stability 
and safety and hope and love, we must renew and continue to im- 
prove the Violence Against Women Act. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hatch. [Presiding.] Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hayek appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Senator Hatch. We will turn to Senator Biden for any questions 
he might have. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. I have a couple questions, but I will 
be very brief because your collective testimony was as good as I 
have heard on this subject. 

Salma, your testimony is compelling. At the risk of getting in a 
little bit of trouble, we always welcome the input of celebrities be- 
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cause it attracts attention to our issues that we care deeply about. 
But from my getting a chance to know you a little bit and hearing 
you today, it is obvious it means a great deal to you, and there is 
a big difference, a stark difference between a celebrity using their 
celebrity because they generically want to help and someone who 
feels it in their gut. I want to personally thank you. 

And M.L., you have had a heck of a career, and for you to take 
on this new effort, it is obviously not what you might call a big 
money maker and it is not something that is done for any other 
reason than your observation of what happens. 

The thing that you both said was your recognition of the direct 
connection between living in a home where violence is a daily prac- 
tice and it becoming a learned behavior. Other than the Lord com- 
ing down and changing our brains so that they are not able to be 
stimulated by drugs, the most significant thing that could happen 
to change the culture of violence in the world, and I say the world 
because we have an international treaty which you have been 
pushing, which I won’t get to — 

Ms. Hayek. Yes. 

Senator Biden. — that is in my other hat, my other Committee. 
But it is if we were able to change the circumstances in the home, 
literally. I think you both laid out how clearly there is a correlation 
between us being victims, those of us who, thank God, never were 
personally victims, we are all victims of this violence. 

But let me turn to the two folks I refer to as pros here. I just 
think your testimony about the change that has taken place since 
1994 when you were doing this is really compelling. I would like 
you both, and Mary Lou, you, as well, in the two-and-a-half min- 
utes I have left, yield to you to speak to me a little bit about the 
stalking issue. 

Now, I know there are 100 issues we could talk about, and by 
the way, thank you for your help on the hotline and everything else 
you are doing, but talk to me about stalking, and if you have any 
examples based on States that you have worked in — you have 
worked in all 50 — where there may be a better mousetrap that has 
been built than somewhere else and whether or not you think we 
address it sufficiently in this legislation, and I will yield. 

Ms. Leary. I will speak to that, especially since the National 
Center has a Stalking Resource Center. We do a lot of work in this 
area. You know that one in 12 American women and one in 45 men 
will be stalked in their lifetime. It is really quite astounding. 

I can tell you that oftentimes when victims or concerned friends 
or family members call our help line, they describe behavior that 
makes them anxious, depressed, sick, worried, but they don’t un- 
derstand what is really happening. They don’t understand that 
what is happening to them is stalking behavior and it is a crime. 

It is just amazing to me how often when we say, this sounds like 
stalking, a victim will say, “Really? What is that?” in terms of a 
legal definition. It is quite astounding. 

I will say that we have also learned that stalking is so much 
more than the ex-boyfriend or girlfriend following an individual vic- 
tim around, trying to reengage them in the relationship. It takes 
many insidious forms, and increasingly, it has — stalkers are using 
very sophisticated technology in order to stalk — installing spyware 
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on your computer so that they can track all of your interactions on 
the Internet, your purchases, your e-mails and so forth, and then 
using that against you, forwarding e-mails to people at your job, 
broadcasting your whereabouts, your purchases, your reading hab- 
its and so on, or installing GPS in your car so that you will show 
up at the grocery store, at your local church, wherever and there 
is the stalker and you can’t imagine how the stalker knew that you 
were going to be there. 

It is really terrifying, and I will tell you that as a prosecutor for 
many, many years, I always felt that those criminals were way 
ahead of law enforcement in terms of their sophisticated use of 
technology. We are particularly seeing that in stalking. So I am 
happy that this legislation amends the statute so that prosecutors 
have more effective tools, I think, to address technology through 
VAWA 2005. 

And I am also pleased to see that substantial emotional harm to 
the victim has been added, because it has been my experience, both 
as a prosecutor and a victim advocate, that stalking does take 
many insidious forms, that a victim’s life may be totally disrupted 
to the point where the victim has to move. Fifty percent of stalking 
victims take pretty dramatic physical action in response to stalk- 
ing, like moving to another place, changing jobs, going to a dif- 
ferent church, altering all of their routines. They don’t necessarily 
fear death or bodily harm, and sometimes, in fact, in the average 
case, stalking goes on for almost two years. It goes on and on, and 
they don’t necessarily fear death, but their lives are totally dis- 
rupted and they are interfered with in the most insidious and 
frightening ways. 

So just because you don’t fear death or serious bodily harm does 
not mean that you are not a victim. You are being victimized in 
a very serious, disruptive, and harmful way, and so I am glad to 
see that the statute has been amended to allow prosecutors to deal 
with the problem before it gets to the lethality stage. 

Senator Biden. Ten more seconds, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission. You know, lots of times, men say to me, aren’t you going 
overboard on the stalking area? I say, when you were in sixth 
grade and you got on the school bus and you knew the bully was 
waiting for you in the schoolyard, how did you act, you horse’s tail? 
How did you do it? This is real simple human psychology that is 
devastating many people’s lives. 

My time is up, but Lynn, I guess I have run over the time so you 
can’t respond at this point, but I will ask you later. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Joe. 

Before I turn to Senator Schumer, let me just compliment all 
four of you. You have been tremendous witnesses here today. It has 
meant a lot to us and we will pay strict attention to it and I believe 
we will get this bill through, as usual. In fact, they had better stay 
out of our way. We are going to get this through, it is just that sim- 
ple. I just admire each of you for the work that you are doing. You 
are all pros, as far as I am concerned. And frankly, M.L., to see 
you doing this is a wonderful thing. We need more men like you 
in our society, and we could use a good guard out there in Utah 
right now. We have got a couple young guys that are going to be 
real great someday. 
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[Laughter.] 

Senator Hatch. Ms. Hayek, we are grateful for you for your very 
scintillating testimony. It was great testimony that you gave. 

Ms. Hayek. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hatch. You two have done such great work. We just 
want to pay as much respect to you as we possibly can. We are 
grateful to you. We are grateful for what you do. We are grateful 
for the way that you are advocating these issues that are very im- 
portant to all of us, and God bless all four of you. 

I am going to turn to Senator Schumer. Joe and I are going to 
have to go vote, and Senator, you will hold the fort until Senator 
Specter returns. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have not voted, 
either, so I am going to have to be brief. 

Senator Hatch. Oh, I am sorry. 

Senator Schumer. I just wanted to thank all of you for being 
here, Ms. Hayek, a New Yorker, and just — or at least representing 
a foundation in New York — 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Schumer. — Avon Foundation. 

I just wanted to say this. Your being here, just talking about this 
problem thoroughly and openly, which always is swept under the 
rug, has huge significance. So many people — I know people who 
lived in households where their mom was abused, and when you 
can’t talk about it and you live with it inside you, you are just 
locked in. The fact that you are all here and the fact that we talk 
about it openly, the great work Senator Biden did in the Senate. 

I carried the bill in the House, although I have to say it was his 
brainchild more than anybody else’s. It is just amazing. 

I just point out, I am from Brooklyn. We had two famous 
Brooklynites write about their experiences just recently that was 
shocking. Joe Torre, the great coach of the New York Yankees, the 
manager, said when he — and he lived a few blocks from me. And 
when he would walk up to his house and see that the car was 
home, he would go back. He wouldn’t go in his house because he 
knew his father was home and might be beating his mom. 

And we had Joe Hines, who is now our District Attorney and has 
done a great job about this, talk about when he was about ten or 

II years old, he had to tell his father he was going to call the police 
unless the father stopped beating up his mother. 

Ms. Hayek. We are opening the first Justice Center in Brooklyn. 

Senator Schumer. Which is so important. So I am not going to 
ask questions. I will submit them in writing. I want to thank all 
of our witnesses for being here. But just keep talking about this, 
because that is, in part, how we solve the problem. Thank you. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, one more 
comment. 

Senator Hatch. Sure. Go ahead. 

Senator Biden. The famous Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said, and it applies here more than any other place, I think, the 
best disinfectant is sunlight. This is what you are doing. It is a big 
deal. Thanks. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you so much. 

Ms. Hayek. Thank you so much. 
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Senator Hatch. I am not sure Senator Specter is going to be 
back here, so I think what we will do is end the hearing and thank 
you all for your participation. 

Senator Biden. Thanks for your help. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:41 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
[Questions and answers and submissions for the record follow.] 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

U.S. Department of Justice 

Office of Legislative Affairs 



Office of the Assistant Attorney General 


Washington, D.C. 20530 


February 22, 2006 


The Honorable Arlen Specter 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Please find enclosed responses to questions arising from the appearance of Diane Stuart, 
Director of the Office on Violence Against Women, at the Committee’s July 1 9, 2005, hearing 
concerning reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act. We hope the Committee finds 
this information useful. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. Please do not hesitate to call upon us 
if we may be of additional assistance. The Office of Management and Budget has advised us 
that from the perspective of the Administration’s program, there is no objection to submission of 
this letter. 

Sincerely, 

mJjl.C'P WJjL 

William E. Moschella 
Assistant Attorney General 

Enclosure 

cc: The Honorable Patrick J. Leahy 

Ranking Minority Member 
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Senate Committee on the Judiciary Questions 

Diane Stuart Questions 

1. In your testimony, you noted the importance of the biennial reporting 
requirement in encouraging your office to develop its own “Measuring 
Effectiveness Initiative.” Despite your recognition of the existing 
requirement that the Office on Violence Against Women report on the status 
and effectiveness of its programs, only one of the nine required reports have 
been submitted. The reports still owed to Congress under VAWA 2000 are: 

• Annual Report on Effectiveness of STOP Program 

• Biennial Report on Effectiveness of all VAWA Programs 

• Annual Report on Campus Programs 
Annual Stalking Report 

Report on Effects of Parental Kidnapping 

• Report on Workplace Effects from Violence Against Women 
Report on Standards, Practice and Training for Sexual Assault 
Forensic Examinations 

• Biennial Safe Havens for Children Pilot Program Report 

• Annual Transitional Housing Program 

The Department’s failure to report on these issues is of great concern. Can 
you give me an understanding of the reasons that these reports have not been 
submitted to Congress and what can be done in the future to ensure that we 
are able to learn from the Office on Violence Against Women’s studies, 
experience, and expertise in these areas? 

Director Stuart 's Response to Question 1 

The Status of Office on Violence Against Women Reports to Congress 

The Office on Violence Against Women (OVW) takes very seriously the statutory 
reporting requirements in the Violence Against Women Act of 1994 (VAWA 1994) and 
the Violence Against Women Act of 2000 (VAWA 2000). Several of the required 
reports listed above had been submitted to Congress prior to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing regarding reauthorization of VAWA on July 19, 2005. Copies of 
each of those reports are enclosed. Several other reports were under development and 
have been submitted to Congress since that time. The status of each of the 
Congressionally mandated reports required since the passage of VAWA 2000 is shown 
below. 1 


1 The chart does not reflect one-time reports mandated by the VAWA 1 994, which were submitted prior to 
the passage of VAWA 2000, or annual reports mandated by VAWA 1994 and submitted prior to October 


2000 . 
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Office on Violence Against Women Reports to Congress, October 2000 - present | 

Report 

Status 

Annual Report on Effectiveness 
of STOP Program 

Annual Reports have been submitted on the following dates: 

1) 2001 Report September 2001 

2) 2002 Report June 2004 

3) 2003 Report April 2005 

4) 2004 Report September 14, 2005 

5) 2005 Report Under development - collection and 
analysis of grantee and subgrantee reports are currently 
underway. 

Biennial Report on Effectiveness 
of all VAWA Programs 

The Biennial Reports for 2002 and 2004 were submitted to 
Congress on September 13, 2005. Please see the discussion 
below regarding OVW efforts to implement new grantee 
reporting systems to respond to this reporting requirement. 

Annual Report on Campus 
Programs 

Annual Reports have been submitted on the following dates: 

1) 2001 Report March 29, 2001 

2) 2002 Report June 9, 2003 

3) 2003 Report February 7, 2005 

4) 2004 Report September 1 3, 2005 

Annual Stalking Report 

This report on the incidence of stalking and domestic 
violence and State anti-stalking efforts and legislation 
includes an annual update on changes in State anti-stalking 
legislation. The following reports have been submitted: 

1) 2001 Report -Submitted May 2001 (State legislation 
update for 1998 - 2000) 

2) 2002 - 2004 Report - Submitted September 13, 2005 
(State legislation updates for 2001-2004) 

Report on Effects of Parental 
Kidnapping 

OVW recently received the results of the required study of 
Federal and State laws relating to child custody as well as 
jurisdictional laws relating to custody cases and the effects of 
these laws on cases in which domestic violence is a factor. 

The report was submitted in September 14, 2005. 

Report on Workplace Effects 
from Violence Against Women 

Submitted to Congress on May 4, 2005. 

Report on Standards, Practice 
and Training for Sexual Assault 
Forensic Examinations 

Submitted to Congress on June 3, 2004. 

Biennial Safe Havens for 

Children Pilot Program Report 

OVW is reviewing the results of the national survey of 
supervised visitation centers required to compile the data for 
this report. In September 13, 2005, OVW submitted a Report 
to Congress on the status of OVW efforts to conduct the 
national survey and to implement Safe Havens grantee 
reporting requirements. OVW currently is finalizing a report 
on the results of the survey and on data submitted by 
grantees. 

Annual Transitional Housing 

The PROTECT Act of 2003 requires the Attorney General to 
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Program 


annually submit a report to Congress on the information 
reported by Transitional Housing Program grantees. 2 On 
September 12, 2005, the Department announced the award of 
its first grants under this program, using FY 2004 and FY 
2005 funds. Therefore, recipients of this new funding neither 
have completed any grant activities nor submitted any 
progress reports. OVW is developing a report for Congress 
on the implementation of this grant program and the 
development of grantee reporting tools that will provide the 
data for future annual reports. We anticipate submitting this 
report by early 2006. 


As indicated above, OVW has responded to numerous statutory reporting requirements 
since the passage of VAWA 2000. However, I acknowledge and regret that there have 
been delays in the submission of certain reports. Several factors have contributed to 
these delays. New statutory reporting requirements and the need to improve our 
management of VAWA-funded programs led OVW to develop or revise grantee 
reporting tools in each of the eleven discretionary and one formula grant programs that 
the Office administers. As addressed in the testimony that I submitted to the Committee, 
OVW responded to this challenge by entering into a cooperative agreement with the 
Muskie School of Public Service at the University of Southern Maine (Muskie School) 
to: 

• consult with national experts and grantees on the best approaches to assess the 
effectiveness of grant programs, 

• to develop and pilot test reporting tools specific to the statutory program purposes 
in each grant program, and 

• to analyze the program data submitted by thousands of OVW grantees. 

Once new grantee progress reporting forms were completed, OVW worked with the 
Office of Management and Budget to receive approval to use the forms and with the 
Office of Justice Programs to develop a computerized system to enable grantees to 
submit the new reports through the Grants Management System. The Office has faced 
numerous external delays and pitfalls in the implementation of this automated reporting 
system. In addition, it has sometimes been necessary to conduct national surveys to 
gather the information required for specific reports. In some cases, the collection of 
national survey data delayed report submission. 

Additional Measures to Ensure Timely Submission of Congressional Reports 

OVW has taken several steps to ensure timely submission of required reports to Congress 
in the future. All OVW grantees must now submit Semi-Annual (discretionary grant 
programs) or Annual (STOP Violence Against Women Formula Grant Program) Progress 


2 VAWA 2000 authorized a transitional housing program to be administered by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, for which funds were never appropriated. The PROTECT Act authorized a similar 
program under the aegis of the Attorney General. Funds for this program were first appropriated in FY 
2004. 


3 
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Reports through the automated Grants Management System. This process provides 
OVW with regular, timely, and consistent information on grant activities and program 
effectiveness. Through an ongoing cooperative agreement with the Muskie School, data 
from grantee reports are compiled, analyzed and summarized for inclusion in reports to 
Congress. The routine collection of grant program information will allow OVW to 
compile required reports without conducting additional surveys or studies to collect data, 
thereby expediting the reporting process. Furthermore, in recognition of the need to 
manage and report on program data, I have established a dedicated staff position to 
develop and track required reports, oversee the collection and dissemination of grant 
program data, and submit regular performance measurement data to the Department of 
Justice and Congress. 

2. The most recent report from the Bureau of Justice Statistics shows that 15% 
of intimate partner violence, which is defined as "nonfatal violent 
victimizations committed by current or former spouses, boyfriends, or 
girlfriends of the victims" is perpetrated against men. Professor Straus, of 
the University of New Hampshire, has published a paper indicating that the 
percentage of intimate partner violence carried out against men could be 
close to half. Regardless of the divergence in views as to the size of the 
problem, domestic violence of any sort, against any victim, whether it be a 
woman, a man, or a child, is a problem that we as Congress seek to address. 
Indeed, as Senator Biden has said, "the Violence Against Women Act applies 
to all victims of domestic violence irrespective of their gender" and does not 
"den[y] services, programs, funding or assistance to male victims of 
violence." Is it your understanding that the programs of the Violence Against 
Women Act, despite its title, are able to serve male victims of domestic 
violence? What measures, if any, have been taken to ensure that VAWA 
grantees are able to reach the needs of men who may be victims of domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault or stalking? Has your office done any 
work to understand the scope of intimate partner violence against men or the 
ways in which VAWA funding might be best used to address this issue? Is 
that something you might be able to report on in the future? 

Director Stuart ’s Response to Question 2 

Programs funded by OVW under the Violence Against Women Act are able to serve 
male victims of domestic violence. Although certain of the VAWA’s statutory 
provisions have gender-specific language such that grantees under those programs must 
focus their projects on female victims, grantees should provide services to a male victim 
in need who requests services. Guidance and training provided by the Office consistently 
has directed State STOP Administrators of our formula grant funds and other grantees 
that male victims can and should be served. Grantee reporting indicates that, in fact, the 
majority of our grantees and subgrantees do serve male victims. For example, in 2003, 
STOP subgrantees reported serving a total of 73,799 men - and this does not include men 
who were served by batterer intervention programs. In the six-month period between 
January 1 and June 30, 2004, grantees from our discretionary grant programs reported 
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serving 10,630 men. Based on this recent grantee reporting, it appears that approximately 
12 percent of all victims receiving OVW-funded services during that time period were 
men. 

OVW has not undertaken formal efforts to target the issue of intimate partner violence 
against men. As indicated below, in response to questions l.b. and l.c. from Senator 
Cobum, the Bureau of Justice Statistics’ National Crime Victimization Survey provides 
some, limited information regarding the scope of intimate partner violence against men. 

Certainly this is an area where further, rigorous research is warranted. In fact, the 
National Institute of Justice has funded three studies regarding women’s use of violence 
and the measurement of coercive control. We look forward to reviewing the results of 
these studies. 


3. Statistics have shown that 1 in 3 Indian women will be raped during their 
lifetime and that Indian women are almost 3 times as likely as a nonnative to 
be battered. Exacerbating this problem are a number of obstacles, such as 
geographic isolation, and a unique place in the federal criminal justice 
system, which hamper native communities' ability to address problems of 
domestic violence. VAWA 2005 seeks to address this problem by creating a 
Deputy Director of Tribal Affairs within the Office of Violence Against 
Women and directing more federal funding directly to native communities. 
In what ways will these changes improve the way the Office of Violence 
Against Women handles the problems facing native women? 

Director Stuart ’s Response to Question 3 

In the Violence Against Women and Department of Justice Reauthorization Act of 2005, 
Congress has authorized a consolidated program tailored to the needs of the tribes. OVW 
strongly supported the creation of this program and looks forward to implementing and 
administering it. We agree that it is vitally important to provide tribes and those entities 
that serve tribes with adequate criminal justice and victim services resources to respond 
to crime against Indian women. It is also important to ease the administrative burden that 
tribes and tribal organizations face when they seek federal funding. The new tribal 
program incorporates purpose areas from seven existing programs so that tribes that seek 
funding for activities currently covered under different programs will only need to submit 
one grant application. In addition, applicants to the new tribal program will not be 
subject to certain eligibility and other requirements that previously have hampered the 
ability of tribes to seek VAWA funding. 

The Act also creates a new Deputy Director for Tribal Affairs within OVW. OVW 
currently has a Tribal Unit staffed by grant specialists with expertise on tribal issues, 
including a newly hired Native American staff member. I anticipate that this unit will be 
managed by the Deputy Director, who will also oversee the implementation of the new 
tribal grant program. 
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4. In your written testimony, you state that VAWA 2000’s requirement that the 
Office on Violence Against Women submit biennial reports to Congress has 
prompted your office to undertake a “Measuring Effectiveness Initiative” 
which assesses the value of VAWA programs to the communities they serve. 
You also pointed to a number of specific success stories, which gave us an 
indication that at least some of the VAWA programs use resources efficiently 
and effectively. What would be most helpful, however is an aggregate 
understanding of how well all these programs work together to address the 
nationwide problems of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and 
stalking. Are you able to quantify or describe the larger picture question of 
how effective all the VAWA programs administered by the Department of 
Justice are or have been? 

Director Stuart’s Response to Question 4 

Measuring the effectiveness of programs to address domestic violence, dating violence, 
sexual assault and stalking is a uniquely challenging task. Because most programs 
addressing violence against women are fewer than thirty years old, efforts to evaluate 
these programs only began in earnest during the past seven to ten years. In a specialized 
field that is itself still in the early stages of development, with multiple disciplines 
involved in program responses, meaningful measures of effectiveness can be elusive. 

The Measuring Effectiveness Initiative was charged with meeting this challenge - by 
creating effective measurement tools that enable grantees to specifically and consistently 
describe the wide range of services provided with VAWA funds, and the differences 
these funds have made in their communities and in the lives of the people they serve. 

Previous OVW grantee progress reports only provided narrative accounts of grant 
activities and failed to provide consistent quantitative data that could be aggregated and 
compared across time, across communities, and across grant programs. The new 
Progress Report forms developed under the Initiative, collect quantitative data on 
staffing, victim services, criminal justice case processing, and other grant program 
services unique to each VAWA-funded grant program. These reports also collect 
qualitative data on the status of grantee progress on project goals and objectives, and the 
grantees’ assessments of changes that have resulted from VAWA-funded projects in their 
communities. In addition, the Measuring Effectiveness Initiative conducts ten site visits 
each year and produces State site visit summary reports with rich descriptions of how 
VAWA grantees have implemented diverse and complementary policy changes, victim 
services, and criminal justice interventions to improve responses to domestic violence, 
sexual assault, dating violence, and stalking. The combination of these quantitative and 
qualitative data provide OVW with the data necessary to compile aggregate statistics that 
describe the activities conducted with VAWA grant funding and grant specific examples 
of how the twelve VAWA grant programs work together in communities to change 
policies and practices, enhance victims services, and improve criminal justice case 
processing. 
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In the aggregate, we have learned from the Progress Reports submitted by OVW 

discretionary grantees that: 

♦ In the most recent six month reporting period, January 2004 - June 2004, 
100,000 victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, or stalking received 
services through projects funded by OVW discretionary grant programs. 
These services included victim advocacy, civil legal advocacy, supervised 
visitation or exchange, and criminal justice legal advocacy. During the 
same period, 5,535 victims could not be served, primarily because victims 
did not meet eligibility requirements or programs reached their capacity. 1 
(Note: Reporting from 2003 and earlier years indicate that each year 
recipients of VAWA formula grants serve an additional 1,000,000 victims 
of these crimes.) 

♦ From July 2003 through June 2004, more than 205,000 individuals, 
including law enforcement officers, victim advocates, attorneys, court 
personnel, and prosecutors, received professional training to improve 
coordinated community responses to domestic violence, sexual assault, 
and stalking. 

♦ In one year, victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and/or stalking 
received legal assistance to address 92,379 issues such as obtaining 
protection orders, custody, visitation, divorce, or other civil matters related 
to the abuse they experienced. 

♦ In VAW A-funded jurisdictions, law enforcement personnel recorded 
nearly 125,000 incident reports in response to 190,089 calls for assistance 
with domestic violence, sexual assault, or stalking in one year. 

♦ Prosecutors in VAWA-funded jurisdictions filed 1 10,3 16 charges (13% 
felonies) in cases of domestic violence from July 2003 through June 2004. 

♦ Probation officers in VAWA-funded jurisdictions enhanced supervision in 
cases of domestic violence by conducting nearly 50,000 face-to-face, 
telephone, or surveillance monitoring contacts in the most recent six 
month reporting period. In addition, probation officers had 4,473 contacts 
with victims in these cases over the same period. 

♦ In jurisdictions receiving VAWA discretionary funding, 346,374 
temporary or permanent orders of protection were granted in one year to 
enhance the safety of victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and/or 
stalking. 


3 Eligibility and statutory requirements may include, for example, waiting periods for initiating divorce 
proceedings, statutory requirements concerning level of abuse or relationship to offender in order to request 
a protection order, or victim residence outside area of jurisdiction. 
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♦ Arrest Program funds supported professional training in approximately 

125 jurisdictions. In a one year period, 49,077 individuals were trained, 
primarily law enforcement, victim advocacy staff, and court personnel. 
Training focused on professional responses to domestic violence, safety 
planning for victims, domestic violence statutes and codes, the issuance 
and enforcement of protection orders, and coordinated community 
responses to domestic violence. 

We recognize that much of the performance data collected by OVW grantees focuses on 
grant outputs rather than long-term outcomes. However, OVW and Initiative staff 
carefully crafted the measurement tools to collect information about promising 
approaches in the field that have a demonstrated impact on victim safety and offender 
accountability. For instance, research has demonstrated that victim advocacy services 
increase victims’ access to services and promote safety. 4 Therefore, grantees receiving 
funding for victim services report on the number of victim advocates funded through the 
grant, and the types of victim advocacy services provided. The forms also track practices 
known to improve the processing of domestic violence, sexual assault or stalking cases 
through the criminal justice system, such as specialized units of law enforcement, 
prosecutors, or victim advocates. 

Four additional measures that speak to the effectiveness of the VAWA are addressed 
below: 1) coordinated community response; 2) victims served and range of services; 3) 
law enforcement training and services; and 4) specialized units. 


C oordinated Community Response 

Victims of sexual assault, domestic violence, and stalking often need a myriad of 
community services and support to successfully establish lives free from violence. 
Current research indicates that most victims of sexual and domestic violence do not 
access mainstream shelter services but instead identify themselves through friends, 
churches, health care providers, and very often, the criminal justice system. 5 This data 
supports the need for an effective, coordinated response involving numerous social and 
criminal justice arenas, and that “. . .if we are serious about helping millions of women 
and their children who are abused, we have to consider multiple ways of reaching them. 
Collaborating is essential to get the work done.” 6 


4 

Suliivan, C. M. & Bybee, D.I., 1999, Reducing Violence Using Community-based Advocacy for Women 
with Abusive Partners. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology. Vol. 67(1), 43-53. 

Sullivan, C. M. & By bee, D.I., 1999, Reducing Violence Using Community-based Advocacy for Women 
with Abusive Partners. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology. Vol. 67(1), 43-53. 

6 Schechter, S., 1999, New Challenges for the Battered Women’s Movement: Building Collaborations and 
Improving Public Policy for Poor Women. Building Comprehensive Solutions to Domestic Violence, 
Publication #1, National Electronic Network on Violence Against Women. 
http://www.vawnet.org/NRCD VPublications/BCSD V/Papers/BCS 1 col.pdf 
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One of the cornerstones of the VAWA is the requirement for funding that various 
stakeholders in each community must come together and create a coordinated community 
response to violence against women. This brings victims service providers to the table 
with criminal justice entities and results in cross-training, increased victim support, and 
enhanced offender accountability. All OVW grant programs require coordination and 
collaboration between grantee and community partners involved in responding to 
violence against women. Funded organizations must also enter into memoranda of 
understanding (MOUs) with specific other organizations when applying for funding. 
Following are statistics representing the nature and frequency of those interactions, as 
reported by 643 grantees (representing 7 discretionary grant programs) between January 
through June, 2004. 

- 416 grantees make/receive daily or weekly victim referrals from/to domestic violence 
programs. There were at least 10,000 referrals made between grantees and domestic 
violence programs every 6 months. 

- 352 grantees meet with law enforcement monthly or quarterly. Grantees held at least 
1,400 meetings every 6 months to coordinate with law enforcement. 

A woman who benefited from collaborative services provided by VAWA grant recipients 
in Eugene, OR described how services had changed as a result of collaborative efforts in 
her community since 1996: 

The Golden Chain — She had come to the domestic violence shelter in 1996 and the only 
service available was the shelter, which provided her a safe place for a few weeks but 
without the full range of services she needed to escape her violent relationship 
permanently. Two or three years later, after VAWA funding, she returned to the 
program. At this time she found a plethora of resources. Sitting in the room filled with 
over 30 community partners, she looked around and identified every one of them: the 
advocate, the attorney, the guardian ad litem, the prosecutor, the judge, etc. Each of these 
community partners had been there for her and made it possible for her to finally live a 
life free from violence: “7 clearly see the full circle of [VA WA-funded] agencies that 
have been there for me, and survivors like me. It is a powerful feeling being amongst all 
of the dijferent people in Eugene who connect with each other on a regular basis and 
work together for a common goal. ..it 's like a golden chain. If any of the links had been 
broken I might have gone back. ” 


Victim Services 

The number and type of victim services funded by the Office on Violence Against 
Women evolved and expanded since the original Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA), which was authorized in 1994. As the minimum basic needs such as shelter 
and orders of protection from abuse began to be met, it became clear that there were 
many more crucial services needed in order to keep women safe, and to help them escape 
the violence in their lives. Significant expansion of both the number of programs, and the 
range of services provided within them occurred with the reauthorization of VAWA in 
2000, and included funding for programs that serve women with disabilities, older 
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women, supervised visitation services for families in which domestic violence has 
occurred, and transitional housing for women seeking to permanently leave their abusive 
situation. 

As mentioned previously, during the last reporting period, discretionary grantees reported 
that more than 100,000 victims received the service(s) they needed. VAWA grantees 7 
from discretionary grant programs provided services to persons from over 300 tribes 
across the country and provided services to approximately 58,280 victims and children 
from diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds. Grantees provided multiple services to 
victims: 


Type of Service 

Number of Victims 

Victim advocacy 

67,997 

Hotline calls 

42,444 

Civil legal advocacy 

31,305 

Criminal justice legal advocacy 

29,431 

Supervised visitation and exchange 

29,111 

Crisis intervention 

26,347 

Victim witness notification 

26,114 

Support group/ counseling services 

22,420 

Civil legal assistance 

2,990 


Criminal Justice Training and Specialized Units 

There has been a consistent move towards integrated and collaborative training practices 
in the field of violence against women. Between July 2003 and June 2004, VAWA funds 
were used to train 27,474 law enforcement officers, 3,286 prosecutors, 5,215 court 
personnel and 627 corrections staff. Between 1999 and 2003, using STOP Program 
funds, 45% (4,725 of 10,426) subgrantees reported that they had developed, delivered, or 
received training. These subgrantees provided training to 1,294,523 individuals and 
conducted 77,278 training sessions. Training brings together sexual assault and domestic 
violence advocates and criminal justice personnel, who have historically not worked 
together, and given them a common language and understanding. 

A grantee describes the impact of law enforcement training as follows: 

The change in attitude of police officers is hard to quantify, but is reflected from initial 
contact with victims through testimony in court. Advocates note dramatic changes in 
police officers' approach to victims when officers and investigators work closely with 
advocates and gain a better understanding of the dynamics of domestic violence. 
Prosecutors note the increased quality of cases presented for charging, strengthening the 
motivation for good police work, leading to more charges, prosecutions and stronger 
sentences. (City of Minneapolis) 


7 Grantees include: Campus, Rural, Supervised Visitation, LAV, Arrest and STOP VA1W for the January 
to June 2004 reporting period. 
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Specialized Units 

VAWA funds are used to create, support, or expand special units of law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, judges, and other court personnel specifically targeting violent 
crimes against women, including the crimes of sexual assault, domestic violence, and 
stalking. Specialized units increased victims’ willingness to report violence, and 
researchers suggest that this may be attributed to improved confidence in police operating 
with a community policing philosophy. 8 

Between 1999 and 2003, 31% percent (3,259 of 10,426) of STOP Formula Program 
subgrantees that submitted data reported using STOP Program funds to staff, create, or 
expand special units to address violence against women. Forty-seven percent of the units 
were located in prosecution agencies and 44% in law enforcement. 

The following example illustrates how a STOP Formula Program-funded specialized unit 
enhanced the enforcement of pro-arrest policies in domestic violence cases: 

The Domestic Violence Intervention Unit (DVIU) pilot program of the New York State 
Police experienced an increase of 30% in reported felony offenses (73 in FY1999 to 95 in 
FY2002), with an arrest rate of 97% (363 of 375 offenses). For reported misdemeanor 
offenses, there was a 90% increase (515 in FY1999 to 979 in FY2002), with an arrest 
rate of 77% (2,431 of 3,142 offenses). These units are supervised by Troop Coordinators 
who participate in coordinated community response, provide training to supervisors and 
troopers, and review all Domestic Incidence Reports. (New York) 

In summary, the program effectiveness data collected through the Measuring 
Effectiveness Initiative serves several purposes by : 1) allowing OVW to assess how 
VAWA funds are expended by grantees; 2) providing indicators of program 
effectiveness; 3) providing grant performance data for reporting to Congress, the 
Department, and the public; 4) tracking trends in victim services, criminal justice and 
other grant activities; and, 5) providing a baseline of program services data for future 
targeted research or program evaluation. Through the combination of aggregate program 
data, grantee assessment of their effectiveness, and on-site visits, OVW is able to 
illustrate the link between grant program activities and effective intervention in domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. 


8 Davis, R.C. & Taylor, B.G., 1997, A proactive response to family violence: the results of a randomized 
experiment, Criminology , Vol. 35, No. 2, pp. 307-333. 
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Senator Tom Cobum’s Follow-up Questions for Diane M. Stuart. Lynn Rosenthal, and 
Mary Lou Leary. 

1. Each of you stated that 1 in 4 women experiences domestic violence at some 

point in her life. Please provide: 

a. The definition of the term: “domestic violence” as used to arrive at this 
statistic; 

b. The actual number of men that experience domestic violence each year; 

c. The actual number of women that experience domestic violence each year; 

d. The number of women each year that stay at a government-funded safe 
house exceeding 30 days (not counting multiple visits by individuals); 

e. The number of women who experienced domestic violence in 1 994 (that 
arrives at the statistic that domestic violence has decreased almost 60% 
since VAWA was enacted); 

Director Stuart Response to Question 1 

a. While my testimony did not include the remark mentioned above, the other witnesses 
at the hearing may have been referring to the National Violence Against Women Survey. 9 
According to the National Violence Against Women Survey, 22.1 percent of women 
reported that, during their lifetime, they were physically assaulted by a current or former 
spouse, cohabiting partner, boyfriend or girlfriend, or date. Data on the prevalence and 
incidence of domestic violence differ depending upon the definition of domestic violence 
used in the study and the methodology. The definition of physical assault used in the 
Violence Against Women Survey included “behaviors that threaten, attempt, or actually 
inflict physical harm.” According to the Survey, this definition is “roughly equivalent to 
what is referred to as simple and aggravated assault.” This definition would have 
excluded reports of other forms of domestic violence such as controlling and verbally 
abusive behavior. 

b. According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics’ (BJS) National Crime Victimization 
Survey (NCVS), from 2000 to 2003, there was an annual average of 87,910 violent 
victimizations of men where the perpetrator was a spouse, ex-spouse, boyfriend/girlfriend 
or ex-boyfriend/girlfriend. 10 

c. From 2000 to 2003, there was an annual average of 541,830 violent victimizations of 
women where the perpetrator was a spouse, ex-spouse, boyfriend/girlfriend or ex- 
boyfriend/girlfriend, 1 1 


9 Tjaden, P. & Thoennes, N., 2000, Full Report of the Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of 
Violence Against Women: Findings from the National Violence Against Women Survey, National Institute 
of Justice/ Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Washington, DC. 

111 National Crime Victimization Survey, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Washington, DC. 

1 1 National Crime Victimization Survey, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Washington, DC. 
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d. The majority of safehouses, or shelters for victims of domestic violence are funded by 
a number of private and public funding sources with various reporting requirements, I 
am not aware of any statistics on residence at federally funded safe houses in excess of 
thirty days, 

e. The BJS reported that in 1994, there were 1 ,001,780 violent victimizations of women 
where the perpetrator was a spouse, ex-spouse, boyfriend/girlfriend or ex- 
boyffiend/girlfriend. 12 Director Stuart’s testimony referred to the decline from 1993 to 
2003 in the rate of intimate partner violence committed against females ages 12 and over. 
The reference to a 59% decline in domestic violence was based upon data provided by 
the BJS on August 25, 2004 showing the rate of intimate partner violence against female 
victims declining from 9.8/1,000 to 4.0/1,000. According to the most recent BJS data, 
that rate declined from 9.8/1,000 to 4.3/1,000, a 57% decline. 


2. How often is alcohol and/or drug abuse involved in domestic violence? How 
many abusers have an alcohol and/or drug abuse problem? 

Director Stuart Response to Question 2 

While alcohol or other drugs are not the cause of domestic violence, there appears to be a 
significant relationship between male perpetrator problem drinking and violence against 
intimate female partners. In a study published by the National Institute of Justice, 

Sharps, et al found that severe problem drinking of alcohol increases the risk for lethal 
and violent victimization of women in violent intimate partner relationships. 13 More than 
two-thirds of the homicide and attempted homicide offenders in this study used alcohol, 
drugs, or both during the incident; less than one-fourth of the victims did so. The study 
examined the connection between intimate partner violence and alcohol and drug use 
and found that increased substance use results in more severe violence, male perpetrators 
were more often problem drinkers, and female victims were less likely to use alcohol. 

Tjaden & Thoennes also reported that the risk of injury for female physical assault 
victims were increased by a number of factors. The injury risk increased if “the 
perpetrator was a current or former partner, if the perpetrator threatened to harm or kill 
them or someone close to them, and if the perpetrator used drugs and/or alcohol at the 
time of the incident.” 14 

A Bureau of Justice Statistics study of State prison inmates incarcerated for serious 
crimes examined drug and alcohol use by family violence offenders. They found that in 
crimes in which the victim was the offender’s spouse/girlfriend 27%/32% were using 


12 National Crime Victimization Survey, 1994, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Washington, DC. 

13 Sharps, P., Campbell, J.C., Campbell, D., Gary, F. & Webster, D., 2003, Risky Mix: Drinking, Drug Use 
and Homicide, In Intimate Partner Homicide, National Institute of Justice, Washington, DC. 

14 Tjaden, P. & Thoennes, N., 2000, Full Report of the Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of 
Violence Against Women: Findings from the National Violence Against Women Survey, National Institute 
of Justice/ Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Washington, DC. 
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alcohol at the time of the incident; 5%/4% were using drugs; and 14%/ 16% were using 
alcohol and drugs. In comparison, among all violent crimes, offenders used alcohol in 
23% of the incidents; drugs in 10% of incidents; and alcohol and drugs in 20% of violent 
incidents. 15 


15 Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1997, Survey of Inmates in State and Federal Correctional Facilities, 
Washington, DC. 
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Senator Tom Cobum’s Follow-up Questions for Diane M. Stuart, Director, Office on 
Violence Against Women. Department of Justice 

1 . Please submit a list of all of the grantees, subgrantees, and contractors that have 
received funds (grants) pursuant to the Violence Against Women Act, 


Director Stuart Response to Questio n I 
Please see the two attached lists. 


2. I appreciate Chairman Specter’s request for the other 8 reports due to Congress 
and I second that request. 

Director Stuart Response to Question 2 

Thank you. Please see response to Senator Specter’s Question #1. 


3. You said that 12% of your funds go to males experiencing domestic violence. 
Twelve percent equals how many people? How many men have been denied 
services? 

Director Stuart Response to Question 3 

As mentioned earlier, in 2003, STOP subgrantees reported serving a total of 73,799 men 
- this does not include men who were served by batterer intervention programs. In the 
six-month period between January 1 and June 30, 2004, grantees from our discretionary 
grant programs reported serving 10,630 men. Grantees collect demographic data on all 
victims who receive services. Data on the demographics of victims who could not be 
served are not available. The primary reasons that victims could not be served were that 
they did not meet eligibility or statutory requirements or because of limited program 
resources. For example, statutory requirements/eligibility requirements might prevent a 
victim from being served if she/he lives outside of the jurisdiction’s boundaries and is 
ineligible to apply for a protection order. Also, limited program services might cause a 
victim to be placed on a waiting list for legal services if the program reaches capacity. 
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The ACLU is a national, nonpartisan public interest organization of more than 400,000 
members, dedicated to protecting the constitutional rights of individuals. Through its 
Women’s Rights Project, founded in 1972 by Ruth Bader Ginsburg, the ACLU has long been 
a leader in the legal battles to ensure women’s full equality. This commitment includes 
fighting for equal housing and employment opportunities for women and working to protect 
the rights of battered women. In recent years, the ACLU Women’s Rights Project has taken a 
leading role at the local, state, and national levels in working to ensure safety and improve 
access to housing and employment opportunities for survivors of domestic violence and their 
children. Through these efforts, the ACLU has been at the forefront of efforts to establish that 
discrimination against domestic violence victims is a form of gender discrimination. 

The ACLU offers its full support for the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) of 2005. 
VAWA 2005 reauthorizes VAWA 1994, a strikingly effective piece of legislation enacted to 
end domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. VAWA 1994 has 
dramatically improved law enforcement’s response to violence against women and has 
provided critical services necessary to support women and their children in their struggle to 
overcome and escape domestic abuse. Because VAWA remains an essential tool for 
combating domestic violence, it is important for Congress to continue programs established 
under VAWA 1994 and to build upon the success of the law by passing VAWA 2005. 
Indeed, the very lives of women and children are dependent on the Senate’s reauthorization of 
this important legislation. 

The ACLU’s work on behalf of battered women and their families has focused on securing 
safe housing, employment opportunities, and responsive police procedures for survivors of 
domestic violence. A woman’s ability to escape an abusive relationship will often depend on 
socio-economic factors such as her success in finding and keeping a job and in obtaining a 
home that provides safety to her and her children. Obstacles to obtaining adequate 
employment and affordable housing leave women more vulnerable to domestic violence, 
because these obstacles constrict their economic independence and limit their choices. Once 
in a violent relationship, lack of housing options or living wage employment can make it all 
but impossible for women to escape the abuse and achieve independence, even when their 
lives and the lives of their children are in danger. Victims of domestic violence face further 
obstacles to escaping a violent relationship and ensuring their physical safety when the 
broader community, including law enforcement, fails to provide an adequate response or 
appropriate resources to address the violence. Poor women and immigrant women are 
especially vulnerable to being trapped in cycles of abuse because of inadequate housing, 
employment, and community resources. VAWA 2005 effectively addresses these barriers 
faced by survivors of domestic violence as they seek to escape abusive relationships and 
protect themselves and their children from further violence. 

Studies show that domestic violence is the immediate cause of homelessness for between 22 
and 57 percent of homeless women. 1 Some women and children lose their homes when they 


1 See Emily J. Martin & Naomi S. Stem, Domestic Violence and Public and Subsidized Housing: Addressing the Needs of Battered Tenants 
Through Local Housing Policy, 38 Clearinghouse Rev. J.L. & PolY Nos. 9-10. at 552 (Jan.-Feb. 2005). 
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flee abuse and cannot subsequently find affordable transitional or long-term housing at a time 
when housing for low-income individuals and families is increasingly scarce. Other domestic 
violence survivors become homeless as the result of “zero tolerance” housing policies that 
permit the eviction of all members of the household when any crime occurs in the home, 
without regard to whether the tenant was victim or perpetrator. Such policies are too often 
misapplied to evict innocent victims of domestic violence from public and federally- 
subsidized housing, thus punishing them for being battered. Victims of domestic violence are 
thus forced to choose between keeping the abuse secret and risking homelessness. Such 
housing discrimination against domestic violence survivors undermines a battered woman’s 
efforts to successfully separate herself from the abuse and enhances the danger to her and her 
children. 

Employers also frequently demonstrate “zero tolerance” for victims of domestic violence, 
especially victims in low-wage positions. Some employers fire women because of the 
violence against them. In fact, three studies collected by the U.S. General Accounting Office 
found that 52 percent of victims of domestic violence reported that they were either fired or 
had to quit their jobs as a result of the abuse they experienced. 2 Many employers refuse to 
accommodate survivors’ need for time off to attend court dates or doctors’ appointments, thus 
making it all but impossible for survivors to address the violence in their lives while 
maintaining the income they need to support themselves independently. Domestic violence 
thus renders women economically vulnerable. Indeed, studies indicate that a sizeable 
proportion of welfare recipients have been or are victims of abuse by an intimate partner. 3 

When landlords and employers deny housing and jobs to domestic violence survivors, 
battered women are forced to make the difficult choice between suffering in silence and 
risking loss of their homes and jobs. Victims of domestic violence are thus discouraged from 
reporting their abuse or otherwise taking steps to protect themselves. Battered women are 
further isolated and endangered when law enforcement and other community agencies fail to 
respond appropriately to protect them from their abusers. Through its housing, employment, 
and police responsiveness provisions, VAWA 2005 takes important steps toward removing 
these obstacles to safety for domestic violence survivors. 

Below we elaborate on five sections of VAWA that are particularly important to the work of 
the ACLU and the women and children whom we serve. 


1 See Brief of Amid Curiae National Network to End Domestic Violence et at. U.S. Dept of Hous. & Urban Dev. v. Rucker, 535 U.S. 125 
(2002) (Nos. 00-1771 & 00-1871). 

2 Gen. Acct Off. Health. Educ. & Human Serv. Div., "Research Findings Regarding the Extent to Which Victims of Domestic Abuse Report 
Speafic Impacts of the Abuse on Their Employment," Nov. 1 998 [GAO-HEHS-99-1 2) at 1 9. 

3 Id at 3. 
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VAWA 2005 Expands Housing Opportunities and Safety for Battered Women and Their 

Children 


Title VI of VAWA 2005 will offer substantial assistance to domestic violence survivors 
attempting to obtain and keep safe, secure, and affordable housing and will eliminate many of 
the obstacles that survivors of domestic violence currently face in attempting to reach this 
goal. As a crucial part of this effort. Title VI prohibits public housing authorities and Section 
8 voucher landlords from discriminating against, and thus revictimizing, battered women and 
their children by evicting them from their homes on the basis of the violence against them. 
Such provisions are an important and much-needed step toward addressing the profound 
impact of the current nationwide housing crisis on victims of domestic violence. 

Specifically, Title VI would amend the Low Income Housing Assistance Voucher Program 
and the Public Housing program to specify that a victim of domestic violence may not be 
evicted, denied program assistance, or have her lease terminated simply because of the 
violence against her. In addition, these sections make clear that if a voucher holder must flee 
her home in violation of her lease because her safety is threatened by domestic violence, she 
may take her voucher to another jurisdiction in order to protect her safety. VAWA 2005 thus 
recognizes that individuals should not face homelessness merely because they have been the 
victims of crime. Title VI makes clear, however, that public housing authorities and Section 8 
voucher landlords may terminate assistance to or evict an abuser based on his violent acts. 
Moreover, in order to ensure that the protection from eviction offered by these provisions goes 
only to individuals who are in fact victims of domestic violence and their dependents, a public 
housing authority or landlord can require an individual to provide documentation of the abuse, 
such as a police report or a statement from a victim advocate. See §§ 606,607. 

The ACLU offers its strongest support for these provisions. Too many of our clients have 
been evicted from public housing or had their Section 8 leases terminated after they have 
reported domestic abuse to the police, sought civil protection orders against their abusers, or 
taken other protective measures encouraged by VAWA. 

For instance, the ACLU of Michigan represented Aaronica Warren, a single mother and 
VISTA worker who lived in public housing operated by the Ypsilanti Housing Commission in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. One evening in 2000, an ex-boyfriend appeared at her door after she put 
her son to bed and immediately became argumentative and abusive. He threw Ms. Warren 
into her entertainment center, picked her off the ground, dragged her outside, and threw her 
face first onto the pavement. Thereafter he fled, and Ms. Warren called the police. When the 
Ypsilanti Housing Commission learned about the violence, instead of seeking to assist Ms. 
Warren by banning her abuser from the property, or perhaps relocating her to another unit in 
order to help her evade her abuser, the Housing Commission sought to evict Ms. Warren and 
her son based on the “one strike” provision in Ms. Warren's lease. As a result of the ACLU’s 
involvement, Ms. Warren was permitted to remain in her home and the Ypsilanti Housing 
Commission ultimately agreed in 2003 to stop enforcing the one-strike provision against 
domestic violence victims. Ms. Warren, however, was among the fortunate few. Her case 
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demonstrates the risk of homelessness too often faced by victims of domestic violence in 
public housing. 

Unfortunately, Ms. Warren’s story is not unique. The ACLU currently represents “Tina,” 
a woman living in public housing with her three children in St. Louis, Missouri. Tina is 
currently facing eviction because her physically abusive ex -boyfriend is stalking her and has 
repeatedly broken her apartment windows from the outside. Although Tina has called the 
police each time her home has been vandalized, filed complaints against her ex-boyfriend, 
sought and obtained civil protective orders barring him from the property, reported each 
incident to apartment management, and requested that she be moved to a different unit in 
order to conceal her location from her ex-boyfriend, the public housing authority is still 
seeking to evict Tina, claiming that the ex-boyfriend that she barred from her home was her 
“guest,” and that she is therefore responsible for his actions. 

Similarly, previously this year, the ACLU represented “Denise,” who lived in an apartment in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, subsidized by a Section 8 housing voucher. In 2004, the Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority (CMHA) terminated her voucher, rendering her homeless. 
CMHA reasoned that although Denise was the victim of repeated attacks by her ex-boyfriend, 
and although he was ultimately jailed for domestic abuse, she had disturbed the “peaceful 
enjoyment of neighbors” and should thus be terminated from the Section 8 voucher program. 
We have also recently consulted on a similar case in Baltimore, where in 2004 a voucher 
recipient called the police for assistance on multiple occasions in response to repeated violence 
by her abuser. Her landlord complained to the housing authority about the police visits, and as 
a result, the woman lost her voucher and thus her home. 

Sometimes, a public housing authority endangers victims of domestic violence by requiring 
unreasonable levels of documentation to prove that violence is occurring in the household. 
For instance, the ACLU represented Rubi Hernandez, who lived in Modesto, California with 
her children in public housing operated by the Housing Authority of the County of Stanislaus. 
When her abusive estranged husband repeatedly physically attacked her, Ms. Hernandez fled 
to an emergency shelter with her children and obtained a protective order. She then sought 
from the housing authority an emergency transfer to alternative housing, in an attempt to flee 
her husband. The housing authority refused the request, saying that despite Ms. Hernandez’s 
protective order and the fact that she had fled to shelter, she had failed to prove that she was in 
danger from her husband because she did not have a police report documenting her ex- 
husband’s violation of the protective order. In fact, Ms. Hernandez had deliberately not called 
the police to report her husband’s abusive behavior, which she knew violated the protective 
order, for several reasons. First, her husband had pulled the phones out of the wall and had 
taken Ms. Hernandez’s cell phone away from her. Additionally, Ms. Hernandez knew from 
experience that the local police often responded slowly to domestic violence calls. Finally, 
she feared her husband would violently retaliate against her or their children for making the 
violence public. After the ACLU’s intervention in the case, the housing authority agreed that 
its initial denial was inappropriate and helpfully cooperated in finding a solution that protected 
Ms. Hernandez’s safety. Ms. Hernandez’s case, however, demonstrates the danger posed 
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when housing authorities demand unreasonable levels of documentation to prove that 
domestic violence is occurring in the household. 

These cases are only the tip of a much larger iceberg. In the past six months alone, the ACLU 
has consulted on similar cases involving domestic violence victims threatened with the loss of 
public and subsidized housing in Illinois, Texas, Michigan, Delaware, and Arizona. Legal 
services attorneys report that they see such cases on a regular basis. Title VI of VAWA 2005 
thus fills an important gap by granting housing security to poor victims of domestic violence 
otherwise faced with the impossible choice between living in terror at home and living 
homeless on the streets. 

Moreover, the other provisions of Title VI also importantly serve this goal. VAWA 2005 
would provide $10 million for public and Indian housing authorities and federally-subsidized 
housing providers to take appropriate action to address domestic violence, thus enhancing 
public and subsidized housing responsiveness to the needs of survivors consistent with 
guidance promulgated by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) in 
2003. 1 Grants would be available to provide education and training to agency staff, promote 
the development of improved housing admission and occupancy policies and “best practices,” 
enhance collaboration with victim service providers, and reduce evictions and denials of 
housing to victims based on crimes committed by their abusers. The best practices enabled by 
Title VI will serve as important models to public and subsidized housing providers across the 
country. See § 41405. 


Title VI of VAWA 2004 would also provide $10 million to the Department of Health and 
Human Services to fund local collaboratives to develop long-term housing solutions for 
domestic violence survivors. These funds would provide battered women and their children 
with assistance in their search for housing; financial assistance for security deposits and 
utilities; transportation, child care, and counseling services; and funds for purchasing, 
building, or renovating affordable housing units. Such support is crucial for efforts to help 
women and their children establish lives free from abuse. See § 41404. 

Title VI would also expand the current transitional housing options available to victims and 
increase the funding for transitional housing programs from $30 million to $40 million. 
Individuals who must flee their homes because of domestic abuse but have no immediate 
permanent housing options overwhelmingly depend on emergency shelters and other 
transitional housing options. Due to limited funds, however, emergency shelters have been 
unable to satisfy the dire need for transitional housing. In 2004, for example, 32 percent of 
homeless families that requested emergency shelter were unsuccessful in obtaining it. 2 Title 
VI appropriately responds to this need. See § 602. 


1 U.S Department of Housing and Urban Development, Pubiic Housing Occupancy Guidebook 215-21 (Ch. 19: Domestic Violence) (2003). 

2 U.S. Conference of Mayors, A Status Report on Hunger and Homelessness in America's Cities: A 27-City Survey (December 2004). 
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Title VI would also amend HUD’s planning requirements for public housing authorities, thus 
ensuring that public housing authorities formally address domestic violence and the needs of 
victims of domestic violence in their regular planning processes. Public and Indian housing 
authorities would be required to include in their consolidated plans and five-year plans a 
statement of the goals, objectives, policies, or programs that would enable the housing 
authority to serve the needs of victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, 
and stalking. Such planning provisions are particularly valuable given the requirement that 
the community have the opportunity to review and comment on these plans. Requiring 
housing authorities to address domestic violence during the planning process thus provides 
valuable transparency and an important opportunity for community collaboration with victim 
service providers and others in addressing these issues. See §§ 603 and 604. 


VAWA 2005 Improves Economic Security for Victims 

The fear of job loss and resulting economic instability prevents many battered women from 
escaping abusive relationships. Title VII of VAWA 2005 would provide victims with 
emergency benefits and leave in order to address domestic or sexual violence in their lives. 
This is an important first step toward ensuring victims the economic security they need to 
leave their abusers. 

Specifically, Title VII would permit eligible employees to take up to 10 days of unpaid leave 
in a 12-month period to address domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, or stalking. 
Leave is permitted to seek medical or psychological attention, obtain emergency housing, or 
seek legal or law enforcement assistance. The provision makes clear that an employee would 
be required to provide reasonable notice to his or her employer, along with certification that 
the employee or his or her family member is a victim of domestic or sexual violence and that 
the requested leave is for one of the aforementioned purposes. Employers who refuse to grant 
the required leave or who retaliate against employees who seek such leave, by firing them or 
otherwise penalizing them, would be subject to a civil action for monetary damages, such as 
lost wages, employee benefits, public assistance, or other actual monetary losses sustained by 
the employee as a direct result of the violation. Employees would also be entitled to equitable 
relief, such as job reinstatement, in appropriate cases. See §§ 41504, 41505. 

In order to lessen the economic burden that taking unpaid leave might place on families, Title 
VII also permits states to use Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) dollars to 
provide nonrecurring short-term emergency benefits to an individual for the duration of leave 
described above. See § 41506. 

Finally, Title VII provides $10 million toward the establishment and operation of a national 
clearinghouse and resource center designed to provide information and assistance to 
employers, labor organizations, and advocates to aid victims of domestic and sexual violence 
in their efforts to maintain their employment in the face of violence. Such information is 
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central to efforts to create and expand employer programs to address the needs of employees 
threatened with abuse. See § 702. 

Through these provisions, Title VII of VAWA 2005 would enhance survivors’ economic 
security and their ability to address the violence in their lives. For example, the ACLU is 
currently working with “Louise,” who was recently fired from her position as a teaching 
assistant at a New York City public school. Although Louise had performed well in her 
position throughout her 10-year tenure, she was recently fired because she had missed several 
days of work due to domestic violence in her life. After Louise’s husband battered her last 
year, she had several appointments with doctors, prosecutors, police officers, lawyers, and 
therapists. Never before had Louise experienced domestic violence, and she was struggling to 
keep her life together in the midst of this crisis. Having lost her job as the result of her 
domestic violence related absences, she is now struggling to avoid homelessness and to pay 
the medical bills associated with the domestic violence. Out of financial necessity, she has 
sent her son to live in a different city with his grandfather. VAWA 2005 would assist women 
like Louise to avoid being financially devastated by the violence against them. 

VAWA 2005 Enhances Victims’ Privacy Protections 

For survivors of domestic violence, the need for informational privacy is particularly acute. 
Often the safety of a domestic violence victim who has escaped from her abuser hinges on her 
ability to keep her identity and location confidential. An abuser can use insecure information 
to track down and further victimize a survivor, and this risk of exposure and retaliation may 
make survivors less likely to access emergency housing, health care, and other supportive 
services. Homeless Management Information Systems (HM1S) is a program recently 
mandated by HUD to track the use of shelters and services by homeless persons, with the 
result that anyone who has access to local and regional HM1S databases may be able to gain 
information on the location and movements of a woman who is homeless because she is 
fleeing abuse. We are gravely concerned that this collection and dissemination of identifying 
information presents serious safety hazards for survivors of domestic violence. 

VAWA 2005 directly responds to these concerns by providing resources to enhance privacy 
protections for victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual violence, and stalking. 
These protections range from improvements in protocols, procedures, and policies, to 
incentives to develop more advanced technology and database systems to protect personally 
identifying information. See § 106. 

Similarly, Title VI of VAWA addresses HMIS’s impact on victims of domestic violence by 
amending the McKinney- Vento Homeless Assistance Act to protect the confidentiality of 
victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking who are seeking 
housing. Title VI instructs HUD grantees not to disclose personally identifying information 
about these individuals in HMIS databases. See § 605. 
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VAWA 2005 Broadens Services and Outreach to Victims of Domestic Violence 


VAWA 2005 makes it possible for victims of domestic violence and sexual assault to gain access to 
the services they need to escape from violence. It promotes a coordinated approach to domestic 
violence that brings together federal, state, and local law enforcement agencies and service 
providers. Specifically, Title II of VAWA 2005 would provide education, training, and enhanced 
services to end violence against immigrant, rural, disabled, and older women. These segments of 
the population are particularly vulnerable to violence due to several factors: geographic isolation 
and resulting inability to access victim services; physical, economic, social, or psychological 
dependence on others; and language barriers. Title n also increases the resources allocated to 
support the national domestic violence hotline. See §§ 203-206. 


In addition, Title I of VAWA 2005 continues the STOP (Services and Training for Officers 
and Prosecutors) grants program, which brings police, prosecutors, and victim service 
providers into close collaboration with one another and works to ensure increased victim 
safety and support. Title I also provides grants to police departments for the enforcement of 
protection orders, a proven and necessary tool for increasing victim safety. And, in order to 
ensure that domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking victims have 
adequate legal representation, VAWA 2005 would increase support for programs that provide 
such legal assistance. See §§ 101-103. 

Such efforts to enhance police and community responsiveness to domestic violence are 
especially necessary in the aftermath of the Supreme Court’s recent decision in Town of Castle 
Rock v. Gonzales. Jessica Gonzales lived in Castle Rock, Colorado, and had a protective 
order against her estranged husband that ordered him to stay away from her and their three 
daughters. When her daughters disappeared while playing outside one afternoon, she 
immediately knew that her husband had taken them, and called the police to seek their help in 
enforcing the protective order. Despite state law requiring them to make an arrest or seek an 
arrest warrant in this situation, the police did nothing in response to her repeated, increasingly 
panicked requests for assistance, even when Ms. Gonzales learned where her husband had 
taken the girls and informed the police of their location. Instead, the police urged her to wait 
to see if her daughters would return. Late that night, her husband appeared at the police 
station, opened fire, and was killed. The bodies of Ms. Gonzales’s three daughters were found 
in his buck; he had murdered them earlier that evening. 

Last month, the Supreme Court held that the police department’s inaction in the face of state 
law requiring them to enforce protective orders did not violate the U.S. Constitution. Given 
this holding, and the lack of police accountability to victims of domestic violence under the 
Constitution, the importance of efforts pursuant to VAWA to enhance law enforcement and 
community response to domestic violence has never been greater. These life saving programs 
must not be permitted to expire. 
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VAWA 2005 Provides Crucial Protections for Immigrant Victims 

Immigrants who are victims of domestic violence face tremendous obstacles when they 
attempt to flee abusive relationships. The situation is exacerbated when the abusive partner 
controls the immigration status of the family and uses the threat of deportation to prevent 
battered immigrant women from seeking help. Recognizing the multiple problems faced by 
immigrant domestic violence victims. Congress included immigration provisions in VAWA 
1994 and VAWA 2000. These provisions were designed to remove obstacles presented by 
immigration law that prevent immigrant victims from safely fleeing domestic violence. 
Crucially, VAWA 2000 allowed victims to obtain immigration relief without their abusers’ 
cooperation or knowledge in certain instances. Although these changes in the law have helped 
to reduce violence against immigrant women, more remains to be done to prevent VAWA- 
eligible victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, child abuse, or human trafficking from 
being deported and to provide an economic safety net for those immigrant victims trying to 
escape violent situations. Title VII of VAWA 2005 proposes changes to enhance the 
effectiveness of the immigration relief provided to victims under VAWA 2000. These 
provisions would implement policies to stop the deportation of immigrant victims of domestic 
violence, sexual assault, and human trafficking; extend immigration relief to all victims of 
family violence; guarantee economic security for immigrant victims and their children; and 
provide an economic safety net for trafficking victims. See §§ 801-820. 

Conclusion 

VAWA 2005 is a landmark piece of legislation that makes great inroads toward ending 
violence against women. We strongly urge you to support the Violence Against Women Act 
of 2005. The lives of many battered women and children may depend on your support of this 
important legislation. 

For additional information, please contact LaShawn Warren at (202) 675-2317. 
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STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JUDICIAL BRANCH- 
FAMILY DIVISION 


Susan a Carbon 
Supervisory Judge 
Grafton .County 


Plymouth District Courthouse 
26 Green street 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 03264 

TELEPHONE; (603) 536-7609 
July 22, 2005 Facsimile; (603) 536-3241 


The Honorable Arlen Specter, Chair 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
711 Hatt Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable Joseph R. Biden 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
201 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

The Honorable Orrin G. Hatch 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
104 Hart Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Specter, Senator Biden and Senator Hatch: 

As a judge, I am writing in support of the reauthorizatian of the Violence Against Women Act (S.R, 1 197) and 
particularly to urge your support for Title VH which would promote the economic security of victims by providing 
unpaid emergency leave to allow victims of domestic violence to go to court, obtain medical treatment, or do asfety 
planning without losing their jobs and establishing a clearinghouse to promote best practices by businesses. 

New Hampshire law currently provides access to unemployment insurance to victims of domestic abuse if they 
are unable to return to work due to relocation to protect themselves from their abuser (RSA 282-A:32(I)(a)(3)), This law 
has protected New Hampshire victims of violence successfully from the financial difficulties that may otherwise have 
prevented them from leaving their abusers, I urge you to include similar provisions in VAWA to permit victims who 
leave their jobs because of domestic or sexual violence to receive unemployment insurance benefits. 

Further, New Hampshire's Executive Order No. 2000-10 explicitly states that discrimination in employment on 
the basis of domestic violence will not be tolerated in New Hampshire and enables state agencies to take action against 
those who abuse and harass in the workplace. Victims of domestic violence should not fear renibution from their 
employers or violence spreading from their homes to their workplaces, I support the VAWA provisions providing for a 
regional clcaringhouae to collect and promote best practices by businesses. 
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The Honorable Arlen Specter, The Honorable Joseph R. Biden 
and The Honorable Orrin Q. Hatch 
Page Two 
July 22, 2005 


Finally, New Hampshire provides Domestic Violence Program Specialists in each office of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. An internal task force meets regularly to enhance coordination on sexual and domestic 
violence issues critical to serving the client population and administer grants to support direct client services. I support 

VAWA provisions that would extend the availability of client aervices to even more communities and provide 
grants to local agencies seeking to improve response to domestic violence. 

hi its first ten years, the Violence Against Women Act has made it possible for countless victims to access 
emergency shelter aervices and to use the criminal and civil justice systems to protect themselves. The reauthorization 
offers the opportunity to build upon that work by ensuring domestic violence victims have the ability to take time from 
work to access those services without jeopardizing their employment and economic security. 

Thank you for allowing me to share my thoughts with you on this topic. If you have any questions, please do not 
hesitate to contact me at 603-536-7609. 


SBCimgt 

cc: The Honorable Judd Gregg 
393 Rusacll Senate Office Bldg. 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable John E. Sununu 
1 1 1 Russell Senate Office Building 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 


Sincerely, 



Susan B. Carbon 
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President & CEO, WARM2Kids 
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Reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act 
July 19, 2005 

Good morning, my name is M.L. Carr. I would like to thank Chairman Specter and 
Senator Biden for holding this hearing and for allowing me to address this critically 
important issue. I greatly appreciate your efforts, combined with the efforts of Senator 
Hatch, to introduce the Violence Against Women Act of 2005. I commend you all for 
your longstanding commitment to ending violence against women 

Some of you may recognize me from my days with the champion Boston Celtics, but 
today I speak to you as the President & CEO of a company called WARM2Kids. 
WARM2Kids is an online educational tool based on youth development and mentoring 
programs. Our focus on prevention and active discussion is what brings me here. 

Today, I also speak to you on behalf of the Family Violence Prevention Fund. As a board 
member, I have learned so much about the ever-present issue of violence against women. 
WARM2Kids worked with the Family Violence Prevention Fund and the National High 
School Athletic Coaches Association to create the Coaching Boys into Men Playbook - a 
book that details the activism called for in the Coaching Boys into Men public service 
campaign, developed in partnership with the Advertising Council and the Waitt Family 
Foundation. 

My focal points today are several new provisions in the Violence Against Women Act of 
2005 (VAWA 2005), especially those focusing on prevention and the ways in which 
adults, particularly men, can serve as role models to other men and young boys. There are 
two main ideas that seem prominent to me in the new provisions and they are prevention 
- which I believe means opening active dialogue about an issue before it becomes a 
problem - and adults, especially men, as role models. 

The name of my company, WARM2Kids is an acronym for We’re All Role Models to 
Kids. I truly believe this and that is also why I am here today. Some of us have a greater 
opportunity to shape the lives of young people. As a professional basketball player and 
coach, I saw firsthand the opportunity that sports figures and coaches have to influence 
youth and I saw what can happen when young people don’t have positive role models. 
VAWA 2005 aims to open the necessary dialogue and extends the opportunity to shape 
our children’s future to every concerned adult. 

Basketball is all about numbers. If you don’t put impressive numbers on the board, you 
don’t become champions. Here are some numbers I want to give you: Up to 10 million 
children witness domestic violence annually - with tragic results. They are much more 
likely to become both victims and perpetrators of violence. They also experience notably 
increased rates of depression, suicide, alcohol and drug use as well as higher rates of 
incarceration. Two-thirds of all sexual assaults happen against children under the age of 
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18. The highest rates of domestic violence exist among young people between the ages of 
16 and 24. These are not good numbers to have up on your board. We need to find 
champions, like all of the people behind VAWA, to work against these statistics. 

Our young people are witnessing violence, experiencing violence and in many cases 
growing up to perpetrate the same violent patterns found in their families and 
communities. We can no longer be satisfied with locking people up after the violence and 
saying, “at least they didn’t get away with it.” If the violent act has been committed, then 
they have already gotten away with it as far as the victim is concerned. We must end 
violence before it starts. 

The new VAWA helps us do that. It provides program funding for children who have 
grown up witnessing violence, support for families at risk of violence, and for the first 
time, it targets resources toward men and boys to help change the behavior and attitudes 
of other young men. 

This is my life’s work. The mission of my company, WARM2Kids, is to inform, instruct 
and inspire our youth to make positive life decisions, but today you are my focus. We can 
inform the world that violence can be prevented. The Family Violence Prevention Fund is 
here because VAWA provides a means to instruct all of us in the development and support 
of innovative programs that make the connection between adults and children. Together, 
we can inspire our youth and our nation to stop the violence. 

Lives will be changed when we get behind this effort. Let me give you some more 
numbers: In November 2001, 29 percent of men were talking to their sons about violence 
against women. That number has increased to 41 percent today. The progress shows that 
the efforts backed by VA WA are working, but no one who is speaking to you today will 
rest until that is a championship number. . .one hundred percent. 

We need VAWA to target specific programming to young people and give the adults in 
their lives - parents, teachers, coaches, and mentors - the tools to teach alternatives to 
violence. Teachers and principals are telling us that they don’t know what to do when 
they see a violent dating relationship. Parents are telling us they want to talk to their kids 
but don’t know how. 

That isn’t good enough. We can not ignore this trend. I am going to leave you with a 
few final numbers: 1994 - the original legislation was introduced and you got behind 
VAWA then. 2000 - adding services for people with disabilities, immigrants, rural and 
elderly women - you got behind VAWA again. 2005 - this year is your chance to be a 
champion. I urge you to get behind the Violence Against Women Act again. Thank you. 


### 
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Senate Judiciary Hearing on the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 

Written Testimony from 
Marybeth Carter, President 
National Alliance to End Sexual Violence 

My name is Marybeth Carter. I am Executive Director of the California Coalition 
Against Sexual Assault and also serve as President of the National Alliance to End 
Sexual Violence (NAESV). The NAESV represents state coalitions against sexual 
assault in all 50 states and the territories of the United States. In addition, our Board of 
Directors consists of leaders of state sexual assault coalitions, law and policy experts who 
work to promote the organization’s mission to advance and strengthen public policy on 
behalf of state coalitions, individuals, and other entities working to end sexual violence. 

I want to thank the Chairman and Members of the Judiciary Committee for 
beginning the legislative discussion of the Violence Against Women Act of 2005. As 
you all know, sexual assault, stalking and domestic violence are serious issues that affect 
Americans from all walks of life. In its first ten years, VAWA has provided much- 
needed funding and guidance for advocates, police and prosecutors working to end 
violence in the communities they serve. Most importantly, VAWA has changed the lives 
of countless victims of violence. Every victim has a different path to healing and justice, 
and with the help of the Violence Against Women Act, more Americans have made the 
journey from victim to survivor. 

I know that this Committee is very familiar with the importance of a strong, 
focused response to violent crime. Your work to pass last year’s Advancing Justice 
Through DNA Technology Act is helping forensic professionals reduce the backlog of 
unprocessed rape kits and helping law enforcement agencies track down and arrest more 
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violent criminals. This Committee has shown a vital commitment to holding offenders 
accountable for their crimes and to preventing violence from occurring. With the 
Violence Against Women Act of 2005, you have the opportunity to renew that strong 
commitment. 

I would like to take a moment to discuss the importance of VAWA to the 
survivors of sexual assault. Sexual violence is a crime that affects children and adults 
across our country. Approximately 1 in 6 women and 1 in 33 men in America have 
experienced an attempted or completed rape as a child or adult 1 . When we hear the word 
“rape,” many Americans imagine a man in a ski mask lurking in a parking garage, 
wielding a knife. And while such devastating attacks do occur, more than two-thirds of 
all sexual assaults are committed by someone the victim knows, and the commonly used 
weapon is trust. 

The realities of sexual assault can be surprising to many of us because so few 
rapes are ever reported to the police. Unfortunately, rape has been a crime shrouded in 
secrecy and shame. Only about 20 percent of sexual assault victims ever report their 
attacks to law enforcement. Sexual assault survivors can experience physical and 
emotional problems for years including the same type of post-traumatic stress disorder 
that affects our troops returning from combat service in Iraq and Afghanistan. The 
resources of the Violence Against Women Act are helping to shine a light on sexual 
violence and open doors to survivors for assistance in their recovery. 

Approximately 1,315 rape crisis centers across the country help victims of rape, 
sexual assault, sexual abuse, and incest rebuild their lives by providing a range of vital 
services to survivors. Our centers operate 24-hour hotlines, provide 24-hour 
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accompaniment to law enforcement departments, hospitals, and legal proceedings, and 
offer short- and long-term individual counseling and support groups for victims and their 
families. Local programs also assist victims with obtaining compensation and restitution. 
Rape crisis centers serve all victims of sexual violence, including women who have been 
raped, child sexual assault and incest survivors, adult survivors of childhood sexual 
abuse, male victims, persons with disabilities, and victims who experience abuse in later 
life. They also provide necessary aid to family members and others affected by sexual 
violence. 

I also want to make a special note that services provided by rape crisis centers do 
not discriminate based on gender and are available to men as well as women, boys as 
well as girls. Sexual violence is a crime predominantly committed against women and 
girls, but we know that men and boys are victims, too. In fact, in a recent survey 
conducted jointly by NAESV, the National Center for Victims of Crime and the Rape, 
Abuse & Incest National Network (RAINN), 99% of rape crisis centers that responded to 
the survey reported that they provide services to male victims of any age; 89% said they 
conduct outreach to male victims; and 97% said they provide specialized training to serve 
male victims to counselors and advocates. 

We know that these services help. Studies have found that services such as those 
provided by our nation’s rape crisis centers can shorten the amount of time a person 
exhibits symptoms of rape-related posttraumatic stress disorder. Victims who receive 
information and services also are more likely to participate in the criminal justice process. 
These essential services would not be available in many communities without the 
Violence Against Women Act. 
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VAWA has also provided essential funding for the prevention of sexual assault 
through the Rape Prevention and Education (RPE) Grant Program. RPE provides 
opportunities for state and local agencies to address sexual violence as a preventable 
community problem. RPE funds provide critical support to communities and states as 
they work toward a future free of sexual violence. 

The RPE grant program, created through the Violence Against Women Act of 
1994, has been a strategic step toward strengthening national, state and local sexual 
violence prevention efforts and the operation of rape crisis hotlines. RPE funding 
provides formula grants to States and Territories to support rape prevention and education 
programs conducted by rape crisis centers, state sexual assault coalitions and other public 
and private nonprofit entities. Many promising programs working with youth, young 
adults and communities have been supported with RPE funds over the past ten years, 
demonstrating the effectiveness and need for rape prevention programming. These 
programs and initiatives support the value of funding appropriations at the authorization 
level and thus achieving the impact of this valuable program of preventing sexual 
violence before it occurs. 

RPE provides vital support for state and local efforts to raise awareness of the 
silent crime of sexual assault. Education on issues including the use of predatory “date 
rape” drugs and efforts to prevent sexual assaults from occurring would not be possible 
without RPE. In 2002, the most recent year for which data is available, more than 1,000 
rape crisis centers, 36 state sexual assault coalitions, and 140 other nonprofit and faith- 
based organizations received funding for prevention and education activities. Through 
professional education, the RPE Program has helped a wide range of professionals — 
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youth leaders, coaches, teachers, clergy, social service workers, and health care 
professionals — to better understand sexual violence and the role each can play in 
prevention. In 2002, more than a quarter of a million professionals received training 
supported by the Rape Prevention and Education Program. From college campuses to 
immigrant neighborhoods, RPE is an essential source of support in our efforts to prevent 
sexual assault in communities across the country. The continued success of the RPE 
Program depends on the capacity to extend its reach throughout the United States with 
additional support in VAWA 2005. 

Sexual violence is a crime that is pervasive in small town America, as well as in 
our country’s great cities and bedroom communities. Since its enactment in 1994, the 
Violence Against Women Act has helped communities recognize and respond to the 
unique needs of rural women and children experiencing domestic violence. Now, with 
VAWA 2005, we have the opportunity to address the needs of rural victims of sexual 
assault, stalking and dating violence. 

Non-reporting of sexual assault in rural areas is a particular problem because of 
the high rate of non-stranger sexual assault. The likelihood of the victim and assailant 
knowing each other, or even being related, in rural communities where “everybody 
knows everybody” is very high. Studies have shown that in general the closer the 
relationship between victim and assailant, the less likely the victim is to report the crime. 

Many rural states have a handful of rape crisis centers that serve large, multi- 
county territories as well as they can, but resources are woefully limited. For example, 
Kansas has 26 crisis programs for 105 counties; Nebraska has 22 crisis programs to serve 
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93 counties; Texas has 83 crisis programs for 254 counties; Alabama has 1 5 crisis 
programs for 67 counties; and Arkansas has 1 1 programs for 75 counties. 

Programs that provide services to rural victims of violence must work to 
overcome barriers specific to rural communities. These include too few staff and 
volunteers, lack of financial resources, scarcity of professional and referral resources, 
limited number of shelters, difficulty gamering acceptance and support from the 
community, lack of anonymity for staff who often work in isolation, and a scarcity of 
legal and medical assistance. 

VAWA 2005 would reauthorize and expand grants to address the needs of adult 
and minor victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, dating violence, stalking and 
child abuse in rural communities by encouraging collaborations between community 
organizations, law enforcement, the courts and health care providers to identify, assess, 
and respond appropriately to rural adult and minor victims; establish and expand non- 
profit, non-governmental services to rural adult and minor victims; and increase the 
safety of rural adult and minor victims by providing crisis intervention and longer term 
services, and creating and implementing strategies to increase awareness and prevent 
sexual assault in rural communities. 

And finally, the most exciting new initiative for victims of sexual assault found in 
Title II, Services and Outreach, of the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 is the 
Sexual Assault Services Act (SASA). While rape crisis centers, with assistance of 
VAWA, have made tremendous progress towards assuring that sexual assault victims 
receive the services they need, many centers’ ability to serve the needs of all victims of 
sexual violence has been hampered by a significant lack of resources. There has never 
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been a federal funding stream dedicated entirely to the provision of direct services for 
victims of sexual violence. Many state governments facing tight budgets have been 
forced to cut support to local rape crisis centers. Many programs have had to reduce staff 
size and ask their remaining employees and volunteers to work longer hours. Rape crisis 
centers report that they have cut the frequency of counseling sessions with victims and 
hours of hotline operations, two of the most crucial services rape crisis centers provide. 
These centers lack the resources to reach many underserved populations, some of which 
experience sexual assault at a very high rate. Finally, many communities still have no 
accessible rape crisis services at all. Without a consistent and specialized funding stream 
for direct services, rape crisis centers face uncertain futures and will struggle to meet the 
emotional, medical, legal and long-term mental health needs of victims. 

The Sexual Assault Services Act will create a much-needed funding stream for 
direct services for sexual assault victims, as well as provide resources for state sexual 
assault coalitions, whose assistance is invaluable to service providers nationwide. SASA 
would authorize the Attorney General to award grants to assist tribes and states in their 
effort to provide services to adult and minor sexual assault victims and their family and 
household members. Grants could be used for general intervention and advocacy, 
including accompaniment though medical, criminal justice, and social support systems, 
support services, and related assistance. 

SASA funds also could be used to provide training and technical assistance to 
various organizations, including governments, law enforcement, courts, nonprofit 
organizations, faith-based organizations, and professionals working in legal services, 
social services, and health care. SASA also would authorize grants for nonprofit 
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organizations that provide culturally-specific intervention and related assistance for 
victims of sexual assault. 

SASA is an essential initiative because our country’s rape crisis centers are under 
funded and understaffed. They are constantly in a crisis mode, responding to the needs of 
victims and incapable of undertaking large-scale prevention efforts in their communities. 

I wanted to raise these important issues because in the near future, we are going to 
see even greater stresses on the network of community resources that serve survivors of 
sexual assault. 

Advocacy programs, hospitals and law enforcement should not have to worry 
about becoming victims of their own successes, but we are doing a better job, as a society 
of confronting sexual assault. This progress will likely bring victims to our doors. When 
that happens, we are all going to need your support. 

If - hopefully when - we do a better job reaching out to sexual assault survivors, 
these programs will need greater resources. And even in the current budgetary 
environment, I would encourage you not to walk away from a growing demand for sexual 
assault services. 

Like other crime victim advocates, we would like nothing better than to work 
ourselves out of a job and end sexual violence. Based on the commitment to ending 
sexual violence the Senate has already shown, I am confident that the rape crisis centers 
that serve our communities will continue to have the support of the Judiciary Committee. 

I cannot overstate the importance of passing the Violence Against Women Act of 
2005, including its important new Sexual Assault Services Act component. Victim 
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advocates, police and prosecutors are counting on you. And, more importantly, so are the 
sexual assault survivors who live in your communities. 

Thank you very much for your time. We look forward to working with you on 
this important legislation throughout the 109 th Congress. 

'National Violence Against Women Survey, "Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women," 
November 1998. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE QPFICISR 


LIZ CLAIBORNE INC. 
T 441 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK NY 10018 
T 212 626 3500 
f 9\% 626 1B03 


March 19, 2004 


The Honorable Lucille Roybal-Allard 
2330 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Cl 

liz daiborneinc 


Dear Representative Roybal-Allard: 

Thank you for your leadership on the issue of domestic violence. Several of my 
associates recently met with members of your staff to discuss how we might be able to 
work together towards our mutual goal of ending violence against women and I hope we 
can keep the lines of communication open. 

As you know, domestic violence (including dating violence, sexual assault and stalking) 
is a major problem in the United States. According to the most recent report from the 
Department of Justice, there were almost 700,000 incidents of domestic violence in 2001, 
and approximately one-third of women who are murdered each year are killed by their 
current or former husband or partner. Domestic violence not only affects women in the 
home, but also in the workplace. 

In fact, employees in the United States who have been victims of domestic violence too 
often suffer adverse consequences in the workplace as a result of their victimization. 
Victims lose 8 million days of paid work each year - the equivalent of 32,000 full-time 
jobs and 5.6 million days of household productivity, as a result, according to the Bureau 
of National Affairs, domestic violence costs United States employers an estimated $3 to 5 
billion annually in lost time and productivity. Studies have reported that up to fifty-six 
percent of employed battered women are harassed at work by their abusive partners, and 
homicide is the leading cause of death for women on the job-fifteen percent of which 
are committed by husbands, boyfriends, and ex-partners. 

Liz Claiborne Inc. believes that domestic violence is a high security concern, and we are 
proud to support the Security and Financial Empowerment (SAFE) Act 
(S.1801/H.R.3420). The SAFE ACT would ensure that domestic violence survivors have 
the economic security they need to escape violent relationships. The legislation would 
provide victims and their family or members of their household up to 30 days unpaid 
leave, eligibility for unemployment insurance, reasonable accommodations for violence- 
related needs, and protection from employment and insurance discrimination. These 
provisions would help victims stay in the workforce while keeping businesses productive. 
We would like to thank the many original sponsors of this bill, particularly Senators 
Murray (D-Wash.), Corzine (D-N.J.), Dayton (D-Minn.), Schumer (D-N.Y.) and 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), Representative Maloney (D-N.Y) and, of course, you for 
recognizing the problem and taking the initiative on such important legislation. 
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But violence not only affects Liz Claiborne as a business, it affects us on a personal level 
as well. We are a member of the Corporate Alliance to End Partner Violence and have 
spearheaded a company-wide campaign to battle domestic violence. We offer an 
environment of support in die workplace where we can accommodate flexible hours, time 
off to seek safety and protection, and even short-term leaves of absence. For those 
outside the company, Liz Claiborne Inc. launched the Women's Work program in 1991 as 
a way to give something of value back to the people who have made us a success over the 
years. Through this program, we seek to generate awareness, educate the public and in 
the end, prevent domestic violence. 

Such violence has a devastating Impact on women's physical health, mental health, and 
financial security. In addition to supporting SAFE, Liz Claiborne Inc. has commissioned 
several public service announcements, created a “Love Is Not Abuse” section on our 
website, and developed several free handbooks addressing relationship violence. While 
our company provides these services, it is imperative that all employees are legally 
guaranteed such benefits. Victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, 
stalking, and other violence are particularly vulnerable to changes in employment, pay, 
and benefits as a result of their victimizations — and are therefore in need of legal 
protection. SAFE legislation is a critical juncture where government and business have 
the opportunity to partner to ensure the economic safety of victims of partner violence. 

We look forward to working with you on this and other projects. 


Sincerely, 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Robert D, Evans, Director of the American Bar Association’s Washington Office. I 
submit this statement at the request of the President of the American Bar Association, Robert J. 
Grey, Jr'., to voice the Association’s views with respect to reauthorization of the Violence 
Against Women Act, 

The American Bar Association is the world’s largest voluntary professional organization 
with a membership of over 400,000 lawyers, judges, and law students worldwide, including a 
broad cross- section of family lawyers, advocates for victims of domestic violence, prosecuting 
attorneys, and judges. The ABA strongly supports reauthorization and strengthening of the 
Violence Against Women Act (“VAWA”) before it expires in September 2005. 

I want first to commend the Chairman for his strong leadership over many years and in 
the present Congress in creating federal policy directed toward reducing violence against women 
in our society. ABA President Grey expressed our gratitude for your role as well of that of 
Senator Hatch and Senator Biden in recently introducing legislation to reauthorize and strengthen 
VAWA, S. 1 197. We believe there is a bipartisan consensus in both the House and Senate that 
reauthorization and strengthening of VAWA is critically important. The ABA shares this view, 
as evidenced by the action of our Board of Governors earlier this year making reauthorization of 
VAWA one of our Association’s legislative priorities for the 109 th Congress. 

The programs created with funding from the Violence Against Women Act of 1994 and 
its reauthorization in 2000 have made a profound difference in the lives of millions of victims of 
domestic violence and their children as well as their communities and workplaces across the 
country. 

VAWA has also made a difference in the last decade in how our courts and legal system 
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respond to domestic violence and its victims. Some of the most effective tools available to 
victims of domestic violence to ensure their safety and to reduce violence are remedies 
obtainable through the legal system, particularly the civil protection order. VAWA-funded 
programs, including the Civil Legal Assistance and STOP Grants programs, have improved and 
aided in the prosecution of domestic violence, sexual assault, and child abuse cases; provided 
necessary training and support for law enforcement personnel; and increased civil legal services 
for victims of domestic violence, especially in the areas of civil protection orders and family law 
matters. The value of these programs to victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and 
stalking cannot be underestimated. Nonetheless, nearly 70% of victims of domestic violence are 
without legal representation. VAWA must be reauthorized to ensure that the strides that have 
been made to make victims safer are continued and reaffirmed. 

Moreover, the passage of VAWA and its reauthorization have increased public awareness 
of domestic violence. Although rates of reported domestic violence have decreased in the last 
ten years, due in no small part to VAWA, domestic violence remains an epidemic, having a 
profound impact not only on victims’ health and welfare, but those of their children, families, 
communities, and workplaces. VAWA-funded programs have increased American society’s 
understanding that it takes the coordinated efforts of all members of a community to prevent 
domestic violence and to stop it once it has begun. For example, the last ten years have seen 
tremendous strides as domestic violence advocates have worked closely with experts in the fields 
of civil and criminal justice, health care, children’s advocacy, business, welfare, law 
enforcement, insurance, and housing and homelessness to increase awareness and provide 
effective and comprehensive services to victims of domestic violence. Today, many employers 
have adopted domestic violence in the workplace policies that include job-guaranteed leave to 
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employees who are victims of violence to attend court proceedings, as well as assistance to 
relocate if necessary. Similarly, healthcare providers across the country have begun to 
incorporate screening for domestic violence into their protocols; hairdressers have integrated 
questions about domestic violence into their discussions with their clients; and many attorneys 
have information about domestic violence and the legal remedies available in their waiting 
rooms. VAWA and its reauthorization has been the impetus for many of these efforts, as well as 
state legislation addressing these issues, that have literally saved many lives. 

We must not let this success fade away, as there is much more that can and must be done 
to end domestic violence. We believe that S.l 197 strikes an appropriate balance between 
renewing core programs, closing loopholes, expanding successful programs, and developing 
critically needed initiatives for children and prevention efforts. 

In particular, I would like to highlight the provisions in Title I of S. 1197, which focuses 
on the justice system’s response to domestic violence. By reaffirming the need for a coordinated 
community response from victim services agencies, legal aid, law enforcement, prosecution, and 
the courts, VAWA 2005 increases the likelihood of positive outcomes for victims of domestic 
violence and their children. S.l 197 would continue VAWA’s vital role of supporting specialized 
training forjudges and court personnel and efforts to improve court responses to domestic 
violence through better court case management and other steps. Moreover, we are particularly 
pleased that your bill would increase funding for the Legal Assistance and STOP Grant programs 
that provide much needed funding for civil and criminal legal services for victims of domestic 
violence. These programs are essential, core components of the justice system that victims of 
domestic violence, sexual assault and stalking have come to rely upon. We cannot afford to see 
them diminished. 
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For all of these reasons, the ABA strongly supports S.l 197. The ABA appreciates the 
opportunity to offer its views on this fundamentally important subject. We look forward to 
working with the Committee achieve a strengthened VAWA as the reauthorization proceeds in 
coming weeks. 
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Contact: 


Trevor Miller 
(202) 224-8657 


Statement of U.S. Senator Russ Feingold 
At the Senate Judiciary Committee Hearing 
“Reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act” 

July 19, 2005 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this hearing. Although Congress passed 
the Violence Against Women Act (“VAWA”) in 1994 and reauthorized it in 2000, 
violence against women remains pervasive. Nearly one in four women are physically 
assaulted by at least one partner during their adult lives. According to the Department of 
Justice, 20% of violence against women in 2001 was committed by an intimate partner. 
Only 1 in 7 of these assaults comes to the attention of the police, and the number of 
sexual assaults reported is even less, with only 1 in 5 of those assaults reported. 
According to the Center for Disease Control, approximately 1 .5 million women are raped 
and/or physically assaulted by an intimate partner each year. Approximately 3 million 
children in the United States are exposed to domestic violence in their homes each year, 
and the National Crime Victimization Survey found that approximately 4 out of 10 
victims of domestic violence lived in households with children under 12. 

We should all be appalled by these statistics. Unfortunately, these numbers do not even 
begin to convey the devastating long-term consequences of this violence on the physical, 
emotional and economic well-being of victims and their families. Clearly, we have a 
long way to go to eliminate domestic violence in our communities. We can, and we must, 
do better. 

The 2005 VAWA reauthorization introduced by my colleague and friend, Senator Biden, 
is a very important step in the right direction. It builds on the success of crucial VAWA 
programs, while adopting a more comprehensive approach to a problem that permeates so 
many areas of victims’ lives. 

The reauthorizing legislation would strengthen existing grant programs, which have 
proved to be a critical resource for law enforcement and organizations providing services 
to victims. It also includes important provisions that will address the severe lack of 
affordable and transitional housing available for victims fleeing an abuser, increase our 
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prevention efforts through early intervention and support services for children, and 
improve the health care system’s response to victims of domestic and sexual violence. 
And it contains further improvements to provisions aimed at addressing the unique 
circumstances of disabled, elderly, immigrant, and ethnic minority women, and victims 
living in rural areas, in addition to a new title devoted to tribal programs. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden and his staff have done a great deal of work on this issue 
over the years, and I commend him for that. In addition, I would like to highlight the 
work of many organizations in my home state of Wisconsin, including the Center Against 
Domestic Abuse of Superior, the Task Force on Family Violence of Milwaukee, Unidos 
Against Domestic Violence of Madison, New Horizons Shelter and Women’s Center of 
Whitehall, Friends Aware of Violent Relationships of Fond du Lac, the Women’s Center 
of Waukesha, Safe Harbor of Sheboygan, Beloit Domestic Violence Center, and the 
Rainbow House Domestic Abuse Services of Marinette. These tireless advocates are on 
the frontlines of delivering services to victims and their families. 1 would like to place 
letters from these groups in support of VAWA in the record of this hearing. 

It is critical that we build on the successes of the programs established by the Violence 
Against Women Act. The victims and children that these programs are meant to protect 
will suffer the impact most severely if we do not reauthorize and improve this legislation. 
I would like to thank the Chairman and the Ranking Member for holding this hearing, 
and I look forward to supporting this bill when it comes before the Committee. 
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Beioii Domestic Violence Center 

a Pro'rsfTi cf Fsray Ssr.icss "if Southern Wtsec.nsir' and Northern SRinc:s. ! nc. 

P.O. Box 476, Beloit, W1 53512-476 
Business: 608-364-1083 Fax: 608-365-4664 

June 8, 2005 

The Honorable Russell Feingold 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 


• 24 - Hour Crisis Line 
608-365-1119 
608-364-1065 

• Crisis Shelter 
Program. 

• Support Groups & 
Life Skills Groups 

• I mill dual 
Safety Planning 

• Chifdren’s^rogram 

• Legal Advocacy & 
Restraining Order 
Assistance 

• Information & 

Referral Services 


Dear Senator Feingold: 


Over the past 10 years Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end domestic 
violence in our communities by funding Violence Against Women Act programs. In recent years 
the success of these programs has resulted in a growing demand for the life-saving services they 
provide. However, this increased demand coincides with a series of budget cuts that have 
crippled many local organizations, and forced others to close completely. 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and 
trainings for police, prosecutors and court officials have all contributed to the decline in domestic 
violence since VAWA was first authorized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. Now, as VAWA is 
soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will support its reauthorization once again. VAWA 
is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal policy. The first VAWA, authorized in 
1994, saved nearly $14,8 billion in net averted social costs. Reauhorization and full funding 
for all VAWA programs is a crucial investment in our communities, one that saves lives, 
saves money and saves the future of our nation. 

Due to the economic downturn of recent years in the Beloit community, funding for 
programming at the Beloit Domestic Violence Center continues to be a serious concern. Local 
entities have continued to offer support in a variety of ways. However, the Center has no 
guarantee of continued funding from any source. The emergency shelter and collateral 
programming are deemed to be valuable and necessary by the community for local efforts to 
address issues resulting from the crime of domestic violence. Victims and child witnesses are 
afforded opportunities for safety, recovery and empowerment toward futures free of violence in 
their homes. 


Without reauhorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in 
Beloit, Wisconsin cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. The 
continued support of Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children find safety and 
security and build self-sufficiency. On behalf of Beloit Domestic Violence Center, representing 
the interests of victims of domestic violence in Beloit Wisconsin, we urge you to support the 
reauthorization of VAWA and full funding for all VAWA. 

If you have any questions or need additional information, please contact Corita R. Forster, 
Program Director at the Beloit Domestic Violence Center, 608-364-1083. We look forward to 
working with you on these important issues. 


Sincerely, 



Corita R Forster 

Beloit Domestic Violence Center 


A Stateline United Way Agency 

An Equal Opportunity Employer, Affirmative Action Plan in place 

* * • working together for a non-violent community • * * 
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Empowering Youth to End 
Domestic Violence 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT 
JULY 19, 2005 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF: 

Juley Fulcher & Victoria Sadler 
Break the Cycle Washington, DC 
P.O”. Box 21034 
Washington, DC 20009 
202.654.4039 


I know what it is to be scared every second you exist, to be able to predict if 
someone is going to hurt you based on the expression on their face, to wash away 
your own blood every day. and to make peace with death. Iam only 21. I met my 
first love when I was 13 and we dated until I was 20. After I started college, 
things began to change. Rather than end what had become an unhealthy 
relationship, we spent more time together. One night we began to argue and he 
pushed me into a wooden table. In shock and fear, I followed him to his car. We 
were still for almost a minute, when without a word he grabbed the side of my 
face and smashed it into the passenger-side window. The pain was horrible and I 
held my breath until we had driven out of the parking lot, and then I cried like 
never before. Following this, the violence became easier for him and more 
confusing for me. I was being punched, slapped, strangled, and kicked. He bit 
me, broke one of my fingers, and chipped my teeth. He gave me six black eyes in 
three months. It turned into a whirlwind of pain, mass confusion, denial, and the 
sensation of trying to climb out of a wet, muddy hole. While experiencing abuse, 
you are unsure of what to do, where to go or how to get out. 

- Veronica, age 21, Los Angeles, CA 


The youth of our nation are facing an epidemic of monumental proportions, and they don’t know 
what to do, where to go or how to get out. Many don’t even know they should get out. And yet, 
they are the ones most often faced with unhealthy, violent relationships. The Department of 
Justice consistently finds that girls and young women between the ages of 16 and 24 experience 
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the highest rate of nonfatal intimate partner violence.' The group that most often encounters 
dating violence lacks answers, resources, and knowledge to end this epidemic while the 
generation that is supposed to lead them into adulthood stands by, usually unaware of the 
problem. However, we can no longer afford to pretend dating violence and sexual assault only 
affects adults. Now is the time to tell the youth of our nation that we are done pretending, that 
we will lead them into healthy adulthoods, that we won’t tolerate violence and neither should 
they. Now is the time to support the Violence Against Women Act of 2005. 

Break the Cycle, Washington, DC is a national nonprofit organization whose mission is to 
engage, educate, and empower youth to build lives and communities free from dating and 
domestic violence. We accomplish this goal by providing preventive education, free legal 
services, advocacy and support to young people between the ages of 12 and 22. Break the Cycle 
faces young people scarred by domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking 
daily and, as such, we support S. 1 197 as an essential step in ending domestic violence, dating 
violence, sexual assault, and stalking for children and youth throughout our nation. 

The Violence Against Women Acts of 1994 and 2000 as First Steps in Ending Violence 

The Violence Against Women Act of 1994 (VAWA) was a momentous step forward for our 
nation. With its passage, the nation and the federal government finally acknowledged that 
domestic and sexual violence exists and affects the lives of millions of Americans. For the first 
time, resources were channeled into helping victims of such violence. VAWA established the 
National Domestic Violence Hotline, funded training sessions for police, prosecutors and court 
officials, and established new federal crimes of domestic violence, sexual assault and stalking to 
fill in jurisdictional gaps in prosecuting these crimes, ft provided federal guarantees for Full 
Faith and Credit (enforcement and recognition of protection orders across state and jurisdictional 
lines). This landmark legislation that sought to improve criminal justice and community-based 
responses has affected many programs and communities ranging from domestic violence shelters 
to campus sexual assault studies to teaching police to uphold protection orders. 


1 Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Intimate Partner Violence and Ages of Victim, 1993-1999 ” 
Oct. 2001. 
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Based on the overwhelming success of VAWA, Congress reauthorized it in 2000, thereby 
continuing to combat domestic and sexual violence by financing services across the nation and 
adding crucial services for immigrant, rural, disabled and older women. It also recognized that 
the pattern of domestic violence extends to dating relationships. 2 Since its inception, VAWA has 
successfully helped millions of Americans while being cost effective for the nation. 3 On 
September 30, 2005, VAWA expires and with it fades the hopes of many Americans who rely on 
its programs to escape abusive relationship. 

While many families would not have been helped without VAWA, the previous Acts have only 
been first steps in ending domestic and sexual violence in our nation. The Violence Against 
Women Acts of 1994 and 2000 focused predominately on violence against adult women. While 
it has worked effectively to improve services and responses to adult victims, youth and young 
adults have, unfortunately, been forgotten. 


Violence Against Children and Youth: The Problem 

Becoming an adult has never been an easy process. Over the years, the nation has recognized the 
unique needs of this age group that lingers in limbo somewhere between childhood and 
adulthood. Twelve to twenty-four year olds have many services tailored towards them ranging 
from doctors who specialize in adolescent care to teen formation and youth ministry in churches 
to Alateen programs aimed at helping teens deal with alcoholic parents to out-of-school work 
programs. In so many areas we acknowledge that this age group faces unique problems. 
However when it comes to dating violence and sexual assault, we largely ignore them. 

Dating Violence 

My name is Jose, and my story begins when my girlfriend and I broke up. When I 
first broke up with her, I was ready to move on because after all, we were only 
together a few months. A couple of weeks after I ended things with her, she 
started calling me at my job. I notified my supervisor of the situation and they 


2 42 U.S.C. § 3796gg-2 (2005). 

3 Clark, K., Biddle, A., and Martin, S., “A Cost- Benefit Analysis of the Violence Against Women Act of 1 994,” 
Violence Against Women, Vol. S, No. 4, 417-428 (2002). VAWA 1994 cost the nation $1.5 billion over 5 years, but 
saved the nation $ 14.8 billion in medical expenses, lost wages, lowered worker productivity, police response, victim 
sendees, property losses, emergency shelter costs, reduced quality of life, and mental health treatment. The price 
tag of VAWA each year is billions cheaper. 
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changed my phone number, but somehow she was able to get the new number as 
well. She started leaving notes on my car and at my new girlfriend’s house, 
threatening her and begging me to get back with her. At that point, I decided to 
call the police. When the police got to my house and read the notes, they told me 
that the notes were annoying but not criminal. The officers advised me to get a 
restraining order against her because then her harassing notes and calls would 
be considered criminal. I didn 't have a clue how to even begin the process of 
obtaining a restraining order. 

- Jose, age 22, Los Angeles, CA 

Dating violence affects both females and males in heterosexual and homosexual relationships. It 
affects all races and nationalities, all religions and all neighborhoods. Dating violence is pattern 
of behaviors in a dating relationship that is physically, sexually, verbally, and/or emotionally 
abusive. It is usually not a one-time incident, but instead a pattern of abusive incidents that 
causes fear and/or harm. Fourteen states do not include dating relationships in their definition of 
domestic violence even though one study of 1 3 to 18 year olds showed that one in every three 
teens reports knowing a friend or peer who has been hit, punched, kicked, slapped, or physically 
hurt by their partner. 4 That’s just the physical violence. The numbers for verbal and emotional 
abuse are even more staggering. Eighty percent of teens regard verbal abuse as a serious issue 
for their age group. 5 More than half of the girls in this study know a friend who has been 
verbally abused or threatened, as have one third of the boys. 6 


Dating violence is not isolated to a particular region of the country. In 2003, the Center for 
Disease Control reported results of a study of the percentage of high school students who 
experienced being hit, slapped or physically hurt on purpose by a boyfriend or girlfriend: over 12 
percent of females and 1 1 percent of males in Chicago, IL; 1 4 percent of females and 12 percent 
of males in Dallas, TX; nearly 1 7 percent of females and 15 percent of males in the District of 
Columbia; over 1 1 percent of females and over 1 2 percent of males in Milwaukee, WI; and, 
nearly 10 percent of females and 12 percent of males in San Diego, CA. 7 These numbers should 
probably be even higher based on the fact that teens often to do report violence. 

4 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

5 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

‘Id. 

7 “Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance — United States, 2003,” Surveillance Summaries, 53(SS02);l-96 (May 21, 
2004). http://www.cdc.gOv/irnnwr/preview/mmrwhtml/ss5302al.htm#tabl0. In Arizona, 7.2% of girls and 8.1% of 
boys experienced dating violence. In Oklahoma, 9.1% of girls and 9.9% of boys. In Philadelphia, 13% of girls and 
17.3% of boys. In Boston, 10.1% of girls and 1 1% of boys. In New York, 6.9% of girls and 7.8% of boys. 
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Dating violence affects this age group more than it affects adults in relationships. Teens aged 16 
to 19 experience the highest rate of intimate partner violence — almost three times that 
experienced, on average, by all women as a group. 8 As many as one third of teenage girls report 
having had a boyfriend who was physically violent towards them. 9 Many teens are dating for the 
first time 10 and unsure of the barriers between a healthy relationship and an abusive one. In fact, 
25 to 30 percent of teens equate jealousy, possessiveness, and violence with love. 1 1 Teens must 
be taught that these are signs of an unhealthy relationship. 

Sexual Violence 

As a 15-year old victim of abuse, I did not know what I could do to feel safe and 
happy again. My abuser sexually assaulted me, grabbing me and touching me 
inappropriately. I was too scared to tell my parents because I did not want to 
burden them. I felt dirty and shameful. Silence seemed like my only option, yet it 
was not a solution that would give me my life back. 

- Angela, age 17, San Francisco, CA 

Silence should not be the only option for victims of sexual violence. In fact, silence shifts the 
burden of guilt from the abuser to the victim. The victim is left with the scar, the abuser walks 
away free. In one study, one quarter of teen girls who had been in a romantic relationship 
admitted that they had been pressured to perform oral sex or engage in intercourse when they 
didn’t want to. 12 Seventy percent of sexual assaults reported by adolescent and college-aged 
women were date rapes; more than one third of these assaulted women were between 14 and 17 
years old. 13 


Sexual abuse is any sexual behavior that is unwanted and which interferes with the victim’s right 
to say no to sexual advances. Sexual abuse includes unwanted touching or kissing, date rape, 
forcing the victim to do some sexual act, and refusing to allow the victim to use either birth 


8 In 1999, 15.4 16-24 year olds out of 1000 were abused while the rate for women in general was 5.8, Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, “Intimate Partner Violence and Age of Victim, 1993-1999.” NCJ 187635: Oct. 2001, 3. 

9 National Coalition Against Domestic Violence. 1997. Teen Dating Violence Resource Manual, (p. 17). Denver, 
CO: NCADV. 

10 Two out of three 13 to 18 year olds — regardless of gender — have been in a relationship, dated or “hooked up.” 
Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

1 1 Reaching and Teaching Teens, NDVSAC, 1996. 

12 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

13 B. Levy, Dating Violence, (Seattle: Seal Press, 1991), 9. 
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control or protection against STDs. Unfortunately, many teens do not know what sexual abuse is 
or that they have the right to say no. Forty-four percent of teens believed that if a girl and guy 
have been drinking and are a little bit drunk, then it is not sexual assault if he forces or coerces 
her to have sex. 14 Nearly half of teens believed that if a girl says yes to sex and then changes her 
mind and the guy has sex with her anyway, it is not sexual assault. 15 These are two situations we 
can directly change with education. We must educate our youth of the meaning of sexual assault 
and remind them that they never have to do anything, whether they started already or are under 
the influence. 

Nearly two million of the 22.3 million adolescents aged 1 2 to 1 7 in the United States have been 
victims of serious sexual assault. 16 Additionally, in one year, over 4,000 incidents of rape and 
sexual assault occurred in public schools across the country. 17 Those incidents were at school, 
breaking down the hope that schools can be safe places for teens. In the Center for Disease 
Control study of high school students who were physically forced to have sexual intercourse, 13 
percent of female students in DeKalb County public schools in Georgia, over 14 percent of 
female students in District of Columbia public schools, and over 14 percent of female students in 
the Philadelphia school district reported being forced to have intercourse. 18 Again, these 
percentages only represent the number of female students who reported the forced sexual 
intercourse; it is most definitely an under representation of the reality teenage girls face. Males 
in high school, too, face forced sexual intercourse. In Alabama, Idaho, Oklahoma, and Utah, 
where the percentage of females who are forced ranges from 1 1 to nearly 1 6 percent of high 
school students, males range from 4.5 to 7 percent. 19 Males are even more unlikely to report 
forced sexual intercourse. 


14 Attitude and Behavior Assessment Among Wisconsin High School Students, Wisconsin Coalition Against Sexual 
Assault Media Campaign, Nov. 2000. 

15 Id. 

16 Kilpatrick, Dean, and Saunders, Benjamin. “The Prevalence and Consequences of Child Victimization,” April 
1997, U.S. Dept, of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, National Institute of Justice. 

17 U.S. Department of Education, 1997. (The number of rape and sexual assaults in schools is no longer 
captured/reported by the Dept of Education as a separate group. All rapes and sexual assaults are categorized with 
other violent crimes.) 

18 “Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance — United States, 2003,” Surveillance Summaries, 53(SS02);l-96 (May 21, 
2004). http://www.cdc.gOv/mmwr/preview/rnmrwhtml/ss5302al.htm#tabl0. 

19 Id. 
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Repercussions for the Victim and Community 

Dating violence and sexual assaults can be emotionally and physically painful for its victims. 
The pain does not end when the violent incident or cycle of incidents ends. In fact, the pain and 
repercussions can continue and change the victim’s life in countless ways. 


1 . The plague of insecurity and isolation 


At the age of 13, I was insecure, trying to find my place in the world, to discover 
the person I would become. My insecurity allowed for many things: low self- 
esteem, hatred of my appearance, and worst of all, abuse by my boyfriend. 

Though I blew abuse was wrong, I told myself that my situation was different 
because my boyfriend needed to hit me to get through his problems. I forced 
myself to believe that I was helping him by letting him hurt me. I hated myself 
because his words made me feel inadequate — as a girlfriend and as a human 
being. I was incapable of reaching out to anyone because I couldn 't see my 
situation as important. I couldn 't see myself as important. 

- Jean, age 20, New York, NY 

lam an honors student with a supportive family and close friendships. When the 
person I loved struck me, I couldn ’t believe it happened to me. I met my ex- 
boyfriend my freshman year in college. Soon after, we became inseparable and 
he became abusive. He screened my friends and told me who was acceptable. No 
one was good enough. The verbal and emotional abuse was devastating. He 
lashed out and kicked me in the leg. I never understood his behavior. He would 
hit me and then pull away saying, "I've never done this to anyone. I don 't beat 
women. " I wondered whether there was something wrong with me. 

- Erika, age 19, Washington, DC 


The teenage years are filled with natural insecurity as one’s body changes, and the transition to 
adulthood is filled with new types of relationships, more responsibilities and new possibilities. 
Because of this, teenagers must be taught what is healthy and what is not and services must be 
offered to help them through this transition. Abuse feeds off of this insecurity and creates even 
more. Being in a new relationship can make young people feel good about themselves, worthy 
of being loved. But, experiencing abuse and violence in that relationship can do the opposite, 
making a young person feel as if they brought on the violence, like there was something they did 
to cause it. Moreover, as many as 1 8 percent of 1 3 to 18 year olds said a partner had threatened 
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harm to themselves if presented with a break-up. 20 So, the victim becomes trapped, fearing they 
would be responsible if their batterer committed self-harm. Abusers often actively try to shift 
blame for the abuse onto the victim. They become convinced it is their fault, and they become 
stuck in the very relationship that is so drastically hurting them. 


2. Risky Behavior 


As teen victims turn inward trying to figure out what is wrong with them to cause the abuse, 
many pull away from family and friends. Teens and young adults who are disconnected from 
social supports such as school, family and work are at particular risk for dating and sexual 
violence. Children who are exposed to domestic violence are more likely to exhibit behavioral 
and physical health problems including depression, anxiety and violence toward peers. 21 They 
are also more likely to abuse drugs and alcohol, runaway from home, engage in teenage 
prostitution and commit sexual assault crimes. 22 In fact, girls that report being physically and/or 
sexually abused are in most cases more than twice as likely to report smoking, drinking and 
using illegal drugs. 23 


Teenagers with a history of sexual abuse are significantly more likely than their counterparts to 
engage in sexual behavior that puts them at risk for HIV infection and other sexually transmitted 
diseases. 24 They are also more likely to have their first intercourse before the age of 1 5, have 
multiple partners, and not use condoms. 25 By being abused at no fault of their own, victims 
develop risky behaviors that put themselves at risk for sexually transmitted diseases that could 
forever alter their lives. 


20 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

21 Jaffe, P. and Sudermann, M., “Child Witness to Women Abuse: Research and Community Responses,” in Stith, S. 
and Straus, M., Understanding Partner Violence: Prevalences, Causes, Consequences, and Solutions. Families in 
Focus Services, Vol. II. Minneapolis, MN: National Council on Family Relations, 1995. 

22 Wolfe, D.A., Wekerle, C., Reitzel, D. and Gough, R., “Strategies to Address Violence in the Lives of High Risk 
Youth.” InPeled, E. Jaffe, P.D. and Edleson, J.L. (eds), Ending the Cycle of Violence: Community Responses to 
Children of Battered Women. New York: Sage Publications, 1995. 

23 The Facts on Teenagers and Intimate Partner Violence, Family Violence Prevention Fund, www.endabuse.org . 
Smoking: 26% of abused compared to 10% of non-abused. Drinking: 22% compared to 12%. Using illegal drugs: 
30% compared to 13%. 

24 Sexual Abuse Statistics, http://prevent-abuse-now.conFstats.htm#child 

23 Jay Silverman, et. al.. Dating Violence Against Adolescent Girls and Associated Substance Abuse, Unhealthy 
Weight Control, Sexual Risk Behavior, Pregnancy, and Suicidality, 286 JAMA 572, 2001. 
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3. Consequences to Health 

Being a victim of dating violence leads to many health problems. Weight control behaviors are 
more and more common amongst teenagers; however, a victim’s risk of having weight control 
behaviors increases with dating violence. Thirty-two percent of girls who had been abused 
reported binging and purging, compared to 1 2 percent of girls who had not been abused. 26 
Additionally, children exposed to violence suffer symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder, 
such as nightmares, and were at greater risk than their peers of having allergies, asthma, 
gastrointestinal problems, headaches and flu. 27 Women who are abused are also more likely to 
be diagnosed with migraines, chronic pain, arthritis, and high blood pressure 28 and three times 
more likely to have a gynecological problem including chronic pelvic pain, vaginal bleeding, 
vaginal infection, painful menstruation, sexual dysfunction, fibroids, pelvic inflammatory 
disease, painful intercourse, urinary tract infection and infertility. 29 These changes to a victim’s 
health could affect his or her lifetime wellness and possibly even shorten life. 

Although not directly a detriment to one’s health, pregnancy can place a toll on one’s body, 
especially if young. In a study of young mothers aged 12 to 18, one out of every eight pregnant 
adolescents reported having been physically assaulted by the father of her baby during the 
preceding 12 months. 30 Two-thirds of the young mothers that reported such abuse also reported 
that their boyfriends sabotaged their birth control efforts either by words or behavior. 31 Many 
young women who are victims of domestic violence experience birth control sabotage by their 
abusive partners. One study found that 66 percent of abused women had experienced birth 


26 Schoen, C., Davis, K., Collins, K,, Greenberg, L., Des Roches, C., Abrams, M., The Commonwealth Fund Survey 
of the Health of Adolescent Girls. The Commonwealth Fund. New York, NY. 1997. 

27 Graham-Bermann, Sandra A. and Julie Seng, “Violence Exposure and Traumatic Stress Symptoms as Additional 
Predictors of Health Problems in High-Risk Children,” Journal of Pediatrics. 146(3):309-10 (2001). 

28 Graffunder, C.M., Noonan, R., Cox, P., and Wheaton, J., “Through a Public Health Lens, Preventing Violence 
Against Women: An Update from the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention,” Journal of Women ’s 
Health , vol. 13, 5-16(2004). 

29 “Violence Against Women: Effects on Repoductive Health,” Outlook, Vol. 20, No. 1, Sept. 2002. 

30 Wiemann, C., Aguarcia, C., Berenson, A., Richert, V., “Pregnant Adolescents: Experiences and Behaviors 
Associated with Physical Assault by an Intimate Partner,” Maternal and Child Health Journal, Vol. 4, No. 2, 93- 
101 ( 2000 ). 

31 www.center4research.org/v-dating.html 
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control sabotage. 32 Once pregnant, an abused woman has significantly higher risk of 
complications including low weight gain, anemia, infections, and first and second trimester 
bleeding. 33 


When I was 15, 1 met the man of my dreams. He was 23, sweet, understanding and 
respectful. After a year, I felt physically and emotionally ready to take our 
relationship to the next level. When I found out I was pregnant, I was happy and 
excited, in love. When I was six months pregnant, he pressured me into moving in 
with him. Soon after, I noticed he was changing toward me. He started to ignore 
me and drink heavily. When we argued, he would slap or punch me and because 
of this, I had problems during labor and had to have a Cesarean to deliver. On 
August 23, 1999, I gave birth to a beautiful baby girl. As soon as I got home, my 
boyfriend told me to clean the house. When I refused, he pulled me by my hair 
into the room and made me clean it. This was only the beginning. He said that he 
would take my daughter away if I left him. He forced himself on me and left marks 
on me so other guys would know I was "taken. ’’ One day, he even dragged me 
into the street half-naked and left me there while my daughter yelled, "Mommy, 
Mommy, "from inside. I begged him to stop, not for me but for the baby. 

- Maria, age 1 7, Los Angeles, CA 

Young mothers are particularly vulnerable to domestic and sexual violence, with one study 
finding that 26 percent of new mothers between the ages of 13 and 17 experienced such violence 
in the three months after the birth of their child. 34 The abuse is prevalent at all stages of 
pregnancy. No fewer than a quarter of teen mothers experience intimate partner violence before, 
during, or just after their pregnancy, with some studies reporting rates of 50 to 80 percent. 35 
Intimate partner violence is an onerous problem for pregnant youth while intimate partner 
violence is linked to adolescent pregnancy. As many as two thirds of young women who 
become pregnant as adolescents were sexually or physically abused at some point in their lives. 36 


32 Domestic Violence and Birth Control Sabotage: A Report from the Teen Parent Project. Center for Impact 
Research. Chicago, IL. 2000. www.impactresearch.org/documents/dvandbirthcontrol.pdf 

33 Parker, B., McFarlane, J,. and Soeken, K„ “Abuse During Pregnancy: Effects on Maternal Complications and 
Infant Birthweight in Adult and Teen Women,” Obstetrics & Gynecology, 841: 323-28(1994). 

34 Allen Guttmacher Institute, “Nearly 10% of Teenage Mothers Experience Violence While Pregnant,” 
FamilyPlanning Perspectives. 31(2): 106(1999). 

s Leidermann, Sally and Cair Almo, Interpersonal Violence and Adolescent Pregnancy: Prevalence and 
Implications for Practice and Policy. Center for Assessment and Policy Development and the National 
Organization on Adolescent Pregnancy, Parenting and Prevention. 2001. 

36 Leidermann, Sally and Cair Almo, Interpersonal Violence and Adolescent Pregnancy : Prevalence and 
Implications for Practice and Policy. Center for Assessment and Policy Development and the National 
Organization on Adolescent Pregnancy, Parenting and Prevention. 2001. 
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And if a woman’s pregnancy is unplanned, she is two to four times more likely to be abused 
during the pregnancy than a woman who planned the pregnancy. 37 

4. Juvenile Delinquency 

In addition to psychological changes and changes to health, abused teens may fall into situations 
that prevent them from becoming successful, independent adults. Youth that either witness or 
experience domestic or dating violence have higher probabilities of truancy, poor school 
performance, and trouble concentrating and may have difficulty retaining employment. 38 As 
mentioned earlier, several thousand rapes and sexual assaults occur each year in public schools. 
With 42 percent of boys and 43 percent of girls aged 13 to 18 reporting that their abuse took 
place either in a school building or on school grounds 39 it is not a surprise that victims either do 
not show up to school or have trouble performing once there. 

Despite the overall decrease in juvenile crime over the past ten years, there has been a quickly 
growing increase in the number of female juvenile offenders. Between 1989 and 1998, female 
juvenile delinquency increased by 83 percent. 40 Estimates show that a large percentage of girls 
in the juvenile justice system have been victims of prior sexual and physical abuse as compared 
to the general juvenile population. Such abuse is consistently recognized as the first step in a 
girl’s pathway into the system. About 26 percent of teenage girls in grades 9 through 12 in the 
general population have been victims of physical abuse, sexual assault or date rape. 41 In 
comparison, according to surveys taken of girls in detention, about 92% of female juvenile 
offenders say that they had been a victim of emotional, physical, or sexual abuse before entering 
the juvenile justice system. 42 As victims of violence, these girls are more likely to engage in 
risky activities and are increasingly becoming violent against either their abusers or against other 


37 Rabasca, Lisa. “More Research in Needed on Violence and Reproduction,” American Psychological Association 
Monitor. Vol. 30, No. 8, Sept. 8, 1999. 

38 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

39 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

40 Biden, Joseph R. What about the Girls? The Role of the Federal Government in Addressing the Rise in Female 
Juvenile Offenders. 14 Stan, L & Pol’y Rev. 29, 2003. 

41 Cathy Schoen et al., The Commonwealth Fund Survey for the Health of Adolescent Girls. November 1997. 

43 Investing in Girls: A 21“ Century Strategy, Juvenile Justice Journal Volume VI, no. 1, Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice, 1999. 
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individuals. 43 These victims choose to act out rather than admit to experiencing abuse, which is 
especially common when the abuse is perpetrated by a family member. 

Girls who experience such abuse often run away. Runaway girls are more likely than boys to 
resort to prostitution for either money or drugs in order to survive. It is estimated that 40 to 75 
percent of adolescent girl prostitutes have been victims of prior physical or sexual abuse and 
have run away from home. 44 What began as just running away to escape the violence often turns 
into prostitution, drug abuse and other crimes that, ultimately, may lead to a prison sentence 
forever changing the victim’s life, all because she wanted away from the violence. 

The Cycle of Violence 

Violence has a tendency to move from generation to generation. The only way to end domestic 
violence once and for all is to halt the progression of the second cycle to further generations. 
There is no one factor that causes someone to become an abuser. However, children who grow 
up in homes where domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault or stalking occur are more 
likely to become victims or perpetrators of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and 
stalking themselves. 45 This factor can be eliminated all together by halting the cycle at its 
origin — the youth and young adults who witness or experience these types of violence. Men 
who as children were exposed to their parents’ domestic violence are twice as likely to abuse 
their own wives as sons of nonviolent parents. 46 Is that the legacy we want to leave with our 
sons? Is the message we want to give to our children one of violence? 

Youth won’t leam about abuse, the cycle or healthy relationships, from each other, and they’re 
not talking to us about it. According to one study of 13 to 18 year olds, only 33 percent of the 
nearly 700 respondents who had been in or knew about an abusive relationship said they had told 


43 Snyder, H.N. Juvenile Arrests 2000. Washington DC: Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
2002 . 

44 Sharp, Christy and Jessica Simon. Girls in the Juvenile Justice System. The Need for More Gender-Responsive 
Services. Child Welfare League of America, 2004. 

45 Report of the American Psychological Association Presidential Task Force on Violence and the Family, APA, 
1996. 

46 Strauss, Murray A„ Gelles, Richard, and Smith, Christine. Physical Violence in American Families: Risk Factors 
and Adaptations to Violence in 8,145 Families. New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers. 1990. 
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someone about it. 47 Additionally, 73 percent said that if they were trapped in an abusive 
relationship, they would talk through the problem with their friends. 48 This is largely a case of 
the blind leading the blind. Youth must be taught at every opportunity that abusive relationships 
are unhealthy and that there are ways out so that they can teach each other when one is in need. 


VAWA 2005: A Solution for Children and Youth 


The previous Violence Against Women Acts may not have included children and youth 
specifically, but VAWA 2005 (S. 1 197) does. Not only does VAWA 2005 reauthorize existing 
programs, but it is also amended to afford youth access to services and new programs which 
specifically target teens. Most notably, VAWA 2005 aims to provide for youth in Title III: 
Services, Protection and Justice for Young Victims of Violence. This title would create 
programs to educate people working with youth and young adults on how to recognize, respond 
to, and provide appropriate services to youth and young adult victims of domestic violence, 
dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. 

Rape Prevention and Education: Sec. 302 

The Rape Prevention and Education program is to be reauthorized and amended in VAWA 2005. 
These essential grants allow rape prevention organizations to educate teens by staying in touch 
with the youth culture and responding with information in appropriate mediums whether through 
using music, magazines, “shout outs”, bilingual brochures, and interactive websites. These 
public awareness campaigns play a critical role in informing teens of their rights and 
responsibilities with respect to sexual abuse. Part of the funds will support the National Sexual 
Violence Resource Center, which is a comprehensive collection and distribution center for 
information and resources related to sexual violence. 

Services to Advocate for and Respond to Teens (START): Sec. 303 

The START program would provide grants to nonprofit, nongovernmental and community based 
organizations that provide services to teens and young adult victims of domestic violence, dating 

41 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

48 Id. 
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violence, sexual assault and stalking. These grants would aid organizations is responding 
directly to the needs of abused teens. Without funding, many of these groups are unable to target 
teenagers. This funding will allow organizations to effectively reach youth and provide them 
with essential resources. The program focuses on early intervention. Teaching youth about 
healthy relationships and ending unhealthy relationships early on can help end domestic violence 
for our youth. 

Teens aren’t quite children or adults. As such, services targeted at ending dating violence must 
be geared specifically for their age group. Although violence is widespread in the teen 
population, and young people are often particularly at risk for abuse in dating relationships, there 
are limited services specifically intended for adolescents. The vast majority of resources are 
either child abuse services geared toward young children or domestic violence services focused 
on adult victims. 

In addition to this lack of services, teens face other obstacles to seeking help. They often do not 
have access to shelter, money or transportation. They must overcome issues such as distrust of 
adults, lack of knowledge about available resources, or pressure from peers and parents. 
Confusion about the law adds another layer of difficulty for young people in need. Often teens 
will not reach out for help because they do not know their rights. They also have fears about lack 
of confidentiality, mandated child abuse reporting and parental consent laws. Jean, a college 
student, said she didn’t want to get her boyfriend “in trouble” by reporting his violence to 
someone. The desire for confidentiality and confusion about the law are two of the most 
significant barriers to youth seeking help with domestic or dating violence . 49 The START 
program will allow service providers to reach these youth through programming targeted to their 
unique needs. 

Access to Justice: Sec. 303 

The Access to Justice program creates demonstration grants for courts, service providers, and 
law enforcement agencies to work together. Ending the cycle of violence will take the whole 

15 Veronique Autphenne, Amy Gluckim and Ellen Iverson, Teen Relationship Abuse : Regional Needs Assessment. 
Children's Hospital/Los Angeles, Division of Adolescent Medicine, funded by the California Department of Health 
Services, Maternal and Child Health Branch/Domestic Violence Section, 2000. 
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community, and this program has that goal in mind, Too often, youth perpetrators do not get in 
trouble for the abuse they commit. In many states, youth victims are not eligible for protection 
orders unless they have had a child with or live with the perpetrator. Very few states specifically 
allow minors to obtain protection orders. We must hold all abusers accountable for their actions 
and protect all victims regardless of age. This program aims at bringing systems together in a 
community to develop a comprehensive response to teen dating and sexual violence. One Break 
the Cycle client spoke of her frustration: 


I talked to my mother about pursuing a restraining order, but she was against it. 

1 got into many arguments with my parents because their idea of what was best 
for me didn ’t include legal protection. I felt trapped because I thought I could 
never get a restraining order unless my parents would agree to get one for me. 

- Angela, age 1 7, San Francisco, CA 

Youth do have some rights though and can leam to assert them, in situations like Angela’s. The 
process should not be baffling, should not seem impossible to youth. Access to Justice aims at 
de-mystifying the legal system for youth, in such ways as creating multi-service facilities where 
youth can address all needs in one facility. Jennifer, one of our clients, describes her seeking 
help in this way: 

I obtained a messy pile of restraining order forms at school, but the tedious 
instructions left me confused and discouraged. 

-Jennifer, age 21, Los Angeles, CA 

It is difficult enough for a teenager to try to get out of his or her violent relationship. Making the 
process confusing and discouraging is not the message we should be sending our youth. It’s 
great that her school had the restraining order forms, but we hope that with this program, 
someone would help her make sense of them and walk through the process with her from filling 
the forms out to walking into court with her. Perhaps some day Santa Clara, California will not 
be the only county in the nation with a juvenile domestic violence court. 50 Until then, this bill 
will ensure confidentiality while continuing to improve responses through networks that include 
the courts and youth based community groups. Collaboration of such groups will help to 


50 1. Sagatun-Edwards, E. Hyman, et al. “The Santa Clara County Juvenile Domestic and Family Violence Court,” 
Journal of the Center for Families, Children and the Courts (2003). This court was established in 1999, 
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improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the court in responding to youth cases involving 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking and serve as models for other 
communities. 

Grants for Training and Collaboration on the Intersection between Domestic Violence and 
Child Maltreatment: Sec. 303 

Domestic violence often occurs in homes where child abuse and neglect occur, and, yet, separate 
entities deal with each area. These grants would enable the development of collaborative 
responses, services and cross-training so that when a situation arises in a home where both 
domestic violence and child maltreatment occur, the response is better for all of the victims. 

This allows for a better use of our limited resources as law enforcement, courts, child welfare 
agencies, domestic and sexual violence service providers and other community organizations 
could deal with both problems simultaneously. And, in fact, the two are inextricably linked. The 
U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse suggests that domestic violence may be the single major 
precursor to child abuse and neglect fatalities in this country. 31 With better training and 
collaboration, this program will prevent child abuse and neglect fatalities. The program will save 
children’s lives. 


Grants to Reduce Violence Against Women on Campus: Sec. 304 


The grants to reduce violence on campuses have been very successful over the last few years. 
VAWA 2005 reauthorizes these grants providing more funding while directing more of the 
dollars to direct services. Jean’s story shows one of the successes of this program: 


The turning point for me came with a college advisor, who forced me to confront 
my situation, who pushed me to recognize that the abuse to my body and mind 
were not my fault. As more and more time passes, I am learning again to trust 
myself, to trust others, and to take care of myself. The ability to trust is one that is 
explicitly human, and one that I lacked for many years after experiencing dating 
violence. In essence, girls need to be taught to trust, to be able to confront their 
abuse, to be able to learn to live without it. 

-Jean, age 20, New York, NY 


51 U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. Dept of Health and Human Services, A Nation's Shame: 
Fatal Child Abuse and Neglect in the United States: Fifth Report, 1995. 
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These grants will help campuses across the nation teach victims lessons far more important that 
anything they’ll learn in earning their degrees. They’ll leam that they do not deserve the abuse. 
Early intervention is essential in preventing these victims from accepting such behavior in future 
relationships. With these programs, the cycle of violence can be ended before it has time to 
fester and grow. These grants will also help train campus law enforcement and campus judicial 
boards to hold young abusers liable for their crimes, to send a message that violence is not 
acceptable on our campuses. 

Juvenile Justice: Sec. 305 

With the increase in the number of females entering the juvenile system, gender specific 
programming is essential. So many are victims of abuse prior to entering the system, and, in 
fact, their abuse may be a critical factor in their entry into the system. With the rampant rates of 
abuse, the unique needs of girls must be addressed. Girls need to have experts to provide care 
management that deals with very specific mental and emotional issues arising from the trauma 
they have experienced. 

This part of S. 1197 would amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act and 
would direct states to include such gender-specific programs as part of their juvenile justice state 
plans. These provisions will combat the problem by requiring states to provide services that are 
tailored to the unique needs of girls focusing on their experiences with abuse. It will also help 
the numerous pregnant girls who enter the system after being abused and provide girls with 
knowledge to enter healthy relationships after their release. With so many of the girls being 
abused before entering, we must have an effective means to teach them how not to resort to 
crime again and how to appropriately deal with the abuse they’ve experienced. 

Safe Havens: Sec. 306 

According to one study, 5 percent of abusive fathers threaten during visitation to kill the mother, 
34 percent of fathers threaten to kidnap their children, and 25 percent threaten to hurt their 
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children. 52 The breaking up of a family with separation and divorce is difficult enough on 
children without the addition of domestic violence, sexual violence, or child abuse. The Safe 
Haven provision of this bill aims to reduce domestic violence and child abuse during parental 
visitation and transfer of children for visitation by expanding the availability of supervised 
visitation centers. This way, children are not alone with an abusive parent, but still are able to 
visit with their parent. Moreover, adult victims can be kept safe during visitation exchange. 

This program has a special focus on keeping children and parents who have been abused safe. 

Supporting Teens through Education and Protection Act (STEP) 

The proposed STEP Act will work to create better responses to middle and high school students 
who are victims of dating violence, domestic violence, sexual assault and stalking. These grants 
would help schools develop effective school policies to deal with students experiencing dating 
and sexual violence. Schools will train teachers, coaches, and administrators to recognize and 
address issues related to dating violence and sexual assault. 

These grants will aid middle and high schools in developing safe, reliable, confidential policies, 
procedures and response systems. Youth spend at least seven hours a day, 35 hours a week in 
our nation’s schools. For teens in domestic violence homes or relationships, schools can be a 
safe place and provide a wealth of resources. And yet, right now they are not. S. 1197 does not 
include the STEP program. The House bill (H.R. 2876), introduced by Mark Green (R-WI) and 
John Conyers (D-MI) and supported by close to 70 cosponsors, includes this critical program to 
support our nation’s schools and the students who attend them. We strongly encourage the 
Senate to adopt this essential provision as part of S. 11 97 in order to help our schools to protect 
our youth. 


52 Joan Zora, Protecting the Children in Custody Disputes When One Parent Abuses the Other, 29 Cleaminghouse 
Rev. 1113, 119(1996). 
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Other Provisions of VAWA 2005 to Aid Youth 

Minors, under the age of 18, account for 67 percent of all sexual assault victimizations. 53 
Therefore, the proposed Sexual Assault Services Act (SASA) in Sec. 202 will provide enomrous 
aid to our abused youth. Over the past few years, rape crisis centers have made significant 
progress in helping victims receive the services they need. But, rape crisis centers are plagued 
by a lack of resources which has been heightened by the short fall in state budgets recently. 
SASA creates a federal funding stream dedicated entirely to the provision of direct services for 
victims of sexual violence. Additionally, resources would be granted to state sexual assault 
coalitions whose technical assistance is invaluable to service providers nationwide. The focus on 
emergency and 24 hour services for victims will strengthen the 1 ,300 rape crisis centers across 
the nation. 

Prevention is key to ending the cycle of violence. Title IV of the proposed law concentrates on 
prevention strategies in order to strengthen America’s families. It would provide services to 
children growing up in violent homes (Sec. 401). New programs would educate service 
providers in home visitation programs to enable early intervention (Sec. 401) and would engage 
men and boys as allies in efforts to end domestic and sexual violence (Sec. 402). Education is 
critical to halting the cycle of violence and, in fact, 63% of teens said it would be helpful for 
learn about issues such as abusive relationships in school 54 . With VAWA 2005, educating our 
youth is possible. 

In 1994, it became a federal crime to cross state lines to commit domestic violence. 55 VAWA 
2005 takes this a step further by making it a federal crime to cross state lines to commit dating 
violence (Sec. 1 15). Dating violence perpetrators can now be prosecuted for entering another 
state to abuse a victim. 


53 Finkelhor, David and Ormrod, Richard, "Characteristics of Crimes Against Juveniles,” Juvenile Justice Bulletin , 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquincy Prevention, U.S. Dept, of Justice, June 2000. 

34 Liz Claiborne Inc. Omnibuzz Topline Findings: Teen Relationship Abuse Research. Feb 2005. 

55 18 U.S.C. §2261 (2005) 
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Addressing the Needs of Teens under the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 
Written Testimony of Fulcher & Sadler, Break the Cycle 
Senate Judiciary Committee — July 19, 2005 Page 20 of 20 

Support VAWA 2005 for our Children 

Dating violence and sexual assault threaten the youth of our nation from coast to coast in 
astounding numbers. Youth respond to such violence in many ways including silence, telling 
their friends, running away, and becoming violent. Adults witness the side effects of the 
violence, but are often unaware of the underlying problem. We as a nation have a duty to 
support our youth as they transition to adulthood. We have a duty to teach them how to live 
healthy lives, lives without dating and sexual violence. We see the problem, now it’s time to 
implement a solution. 

The Violence against Women Act has proved a successful strategy for combating violence. 
Millions of women and men have been helped at a substantial financial savings to the nation. 
But, our children, our successors have been forgotten. VAWA 2005 will bring critical programs 
and services to our youth specifically targeted at their unique needs. VAWA 2005 strives to end 
dating and sexual violence before another generation experiences the pain and consequences of 
such violence. Prevention and early intervention programs promise to reach out to our youth, to 
provide them with knowledge about healthy relationship, and offer resources to escape abusive 
relationships. It is time to send a message to our youth that we will help them, that we see them 
being hurt and it’s not tolerable. It is time to address our youth’s needs because they are our 
future. We must immediately pass the Violence Against Women Act of 2005. 
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MAINE 


The voice of Maine business 

Senator Beth Edmonds, Senate Chair 
3 State House Station 
Augusta, Maine 04333-001 

Representative George Bunker, House Chair 
Joint Standing Committee on Labor 


Augusta, Maine 04333-0113 

Senator Edmonds, Representative Bunker and Members of the Joint Standing Committee on Labor; 

I apologize for not being present to deliver this testimony personally, however, business has me out of 
town for the next few days. On behalf of the Maine State Chamber of Commerce, we would like to 
voice our support for LD 1960, An Act to Promote Safety of Families through the Workplace, 
sponsored by Speaker Saxl. 

As members of this committee may remember that this legislation first appeared before the 119® 
Legislature in the form of LD 944, and extended unpaid leave from the workplace for employees in the 
event they are a victim of violence, assault, sex assaults, stalking or any other act that would support 
. an order of protection. 

At that time the Maine Sate Chamber expressed concerns about the bill even (bough it was greatly 
altered from its original form and falls under the auspices and rulemaking authority of the Department 
of Labor. 

Despite our original reservations the bill became law and has been in place for die last two years. 
During this time this organization has heard no complaints or concerns with its implementation. It 
appears that the bill supporters were correct regarding its application and its Impact on the workplace. 

It is for (his reason we believe it is appropriate to extent the same leave opportunities for parents of 
children who are unfortunate enough to be victims of violence. 

We believe this bill, like the current law, is appropriate given the difficult times we now live in. While 
we hope that someday we will be in the position that individuals and families do not need to access 


leave for these very troublesome situations, we recognize that should they need to do so, such leave is 
appropriate and relatively unburdensome to the workplace. It is for these reasons we would again 
reiterate our support for LD 1960. I will do my best to be present at the work session on (his bill and 



S X_A T ,._E 
CHAMBER 
COMMERCE 

January 10. 2002 
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harman international 


Hannan International ImJuutfies. In corpora led ?50 Crossways Park Drive. Woodbury. NY 1 1 707 6,496. 3'100 / Fax 5 16.68? .553 '« 


July 19, 2005 

The Honorable Arlen Specter, Chair 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

The Honorable Joseph Biden, Jr. 

U.S. Senate 

201 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Specter and Senator Biden: 

I am writing to thank you for your continued leadership and support in the area of domestic 
violence, particularly the issue of workplace violence. Like you, we at Hannan International 
Industries, Incorporated have been supportive of policies to reduce workplace violence, 
including the Security and Financial Empowerment (SAFE) Act in the last Congress, and in this 
Congress as H.R. 3185. Employees in the United States who have been victims of domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault, or stalking too often suffer adverse consequences in the 
workplace as a result of their victimization. We are pleased that your commitment to these 
issues will continue with the inclusion of an economic security title in legislation to reauthorize 
the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) this year, and are a proud corporate sponsor of this 
initiative. 

As you know, domestic violence costs U.S. employers up to S13 billion annually, with 94% of 
corporate security and safety directors at companies nationwide ranking domestic violence as a 
high security concern. Between ’/* and Vi of domestic violence victims report that they have lost 
a job due, at least in part, to domestic violence. In addition, almost half of sexual assault 
survivors lost their jobs or are forced to quit in aftermath of the crime. Victims of intimate 
partner violence lose 8,000,000 days of paid work each year — the equivalent of 32,000 full-time 
jobs and 5,600,000 days of household productivity. Such violence has a devastating impact on 
women's physical health, mental health, and financial security. 

As employers, we realize that while addressing these issues is good for businesses, it is vital for 
our employees. The Harman International domestic-violence initiative began after a treasured 
employee was killed by her abusive ex-husband in 2001 after she returned home from work. In 
response to Terry’s tragic death we were determined to create a program that informed all of our 
employees about the dynamics and consequences of domestic 'violence, heightened awareness of 
the issue and its effects in the workplace, provided guidance for employees and mangers and 
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reduced the occurrence of violence. In conjunction with the Family Violence Prevention Fund 
we developed an organizational domestic violence policy and procedures that best support 
employees affected by domestic violence. In addition we designed and implemented a workplace 
domestic violence education and awareness training program for all Harman US facilities. The 
initiative has cost the company less than $125, 000. 


All 3,257 U.S. Harman employees attended the mandatory education and awareness program. 
Employees were assured that victims of abuse would not lose their jobs if they came forward to 
discuss their problems and managers were trained to show sensitivity in handling a potential 
victim’s performance appraisal that might have been affected by their abuse at home and respect 
privacy. Hannan’s in-house security staff also reviewed safety standards at each of its facilities 
to ensure among other things, that there were emergency phone lines, safer parking lots and 
adequate lighting on the grounds. Safety cards and posters supplied by local domestic-violence 
agencies were placed in lunch areas and restrooms. The training was completed in June 2002; 
new hires are required to participate in the program. Harman managers in three of our nine US 
facilities have handled over eighteen domestic-violence cases since the program began. Prior to 
2001, fewer than five Hannan employees in all nine divisions had sought assistance. 
Significantly, many of our employees have told us how proud they are to work in a company that 
cares enough about their employees to not only recognize domestic violence as a workplace issue 
but also tries to do something about it. 

We believe that employers have a corporate responsibility to maintain a safe environment at 
work, and are fully supportive of the provisions in the economic security section of the VAWA 
reauthorization legislation. We arc especially proud that our corporate headquarters are in 
California, which along with 27 other states and the District of Columbia, provides 
unemployment insurance to people needing to leave their jobs because of violence against them 
or a family member. We hope that provisions providing this vital type of support will also be 
included in the VAWA reauthorization legislation. We look forward to working with you on this 
issue in the 109 Ul Congress. 


Sincerely, 



Lypn Harman 
, Corporate Counsel 

Jarman International Industries, Incorporated 
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Testimony of Salma Hayek 

Presented to the U.S. Senate Committee on the Judiciary Page 1 7/22/2005 

Good morning, Senators Specter and Biden (and ). Thank you 

for inviting me to testify before the Committee on the Judiciary today about domestic 
violence. I am glad to have an opportunity today to talk with you about violence against 
women. We cannot tolerate a world in which one in three women is or will be a victim of 
domestic violence. 

Domestic violence, sexual assault, dating violence or stalking shatters our society. 
Instead of having a relationship of love and respect, the victims of these crimes are 
betrayed by jealous and controlling violence of their intimate partners. These are stories 
that should not happen in the United States or anywhere else in the world. The United 
States has been - and should continue to be - a leader in reducing these crimes. 

This is not a subject I had much personal experience with - until I learned that a 
friend of mine was being beaten by her husband. Though 1 tried, I was not able to 
convince her to leave her husband - even though I knew, and she knew, what kind of 
damage domestic violence was causing her. At the time, I considered that a personal 
failure. 

I was completely outraged - that women could endure such pain. I could not help 
my friend, but I decided I could help others. I visited domestic violence shelters and 
listened to the stories of other battered women. I saw the impact that domestic violence 
had on their children, I began to see why it was so hard for them to leave. So, in 2004, 1 
joined the Avon Foundation in their campaign, Speak Out Against Domestic Violence. 
Avon has committed more than $1 million to educating communities about the terrible 


1 
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cost of domestic violence. I began speaking in public about this crime because I believe 
that we all have an obligation to help save our friends’ lives. 

This country has had a sad history of crimes of violence against intimate partners. 
Gladys Ricart’s story is just one part of that terrible history. She was murdered on her 
wedding day, September 26, 1999. Her bridegroom, James Preston, wanted to give her a 
life of love and respect. But a former boyfriend, Agustin Garcia, would not let her have 
this happiness. She had ended her relationship with Garcia months earlier, because he 
had been abusive, violent, and had been stalking her. He tried to break into her house one 
night - and after that, she begged family members to stay with her, because she feared 
what Garcia might do next. On the happiest day of her life, when Gladys stood radiantly 
in her wedding dress, surrounded by her bridesmaids, Agustin Garcia pushed his way in 
and shot her. If he couldn’t have her, then nobody else was going to. 

Gladys Ricart tried to leave. She did just what we ask all victims of domestic 
violence to do - and even though she was surrounded by loving and supportive family 
and friends, she was still killed. Agustin Garcia said he had to shoot her because she 
“betrayed” him. But it was Garcia who betrayed her. He thought he owned her. When 
she tried to leave him, his only thought was to regain control over her. This is not love. 

It is a crime. 

I am lucky. I have never been a victim of such abuse. But that’s one of the 
dangers with this issue - most of us just say, “That’s not my problem.” In reality, it 
affects our whole society because we are all connected. Witnessing domestic violence in 
the childhood home is the most common risk factor for becoming a batterer in adulthood. 
We cannot afford to raise another generation of abusers. We cannot bear to see any more 
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pictures of young women, like Gladys Ricart, buried in their wedding dresses, their 
dreams shattered. 

I could not change my friend’s mind. She stayed. But since then, I have learned 
why women don’t leave their abusive partners. Many women lack the job skills or 
financial strength to move out on their own, especially if they have children. And if they 
have children, the abuser is likely to take the victim to court to fight about them - about 
who should have primary custody of the children and how the children should be raised. 
Many abusive partners will keep a victim from seeking help through threats to kill her or 
threats to kill the children. Studies show that the most dangerous time for a victim of 
domestic violence is when she attempts to leave the abuser. As the abuser feels control 
slip away, his threats will escalate, as will his violence. A woman who wants to leave 
may be convinced that it truly is a matter of life or death - and that the only way to 
protect her life or her children’s lives is to stay. 

And this violence really begins as violence against girls. We know that high 
school girls experience verbal and physical violence from dating partners and over half of 
all sexual assaults reported to law enforcement are to minors. We need to support 
programs that bring services to these girls and prevention programs that help them leam 
about their right to be safe. 

This is why it is so important for victims to know that their friends, family and the 
community will support them as they struggle to survive the violence. You can’t look the 
other way just because you have not experienced domestic violence with your own flesh. 
We have a duty to help heal the pain of our sisters and our mothers and our friends. 
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So many victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and 
stalking do not know about the many services communities now offer them. It is 
imperative that we continue to provide public outreach and education — to the many 
cultures and communities that flourish in the United States - in their own languages and 
in ways that are respectful of the worlds they inhabit. 

We need to make sure that law enforcement and the courts hold every single 
perpetrator of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking 
accountable for their crimes. The Violence Against Women Act has done so much to 
meet this goal. Thousands of police officers, prosecutors, judges, lawyers, victim 
advocates and social workers have been trained to understand the nature of these crimes - 
and how best to stop the violence. The Violence Against Women Act has supported the 
creation of specialized courts and police units. It has funded the shelters and counseling 
programs that help victims heal. The Violence Against Women Act has changed the 
mindset of this country. Now, instead of saying, “Perhaps he loved her too much,” we 
know enough to say, “We cannot let these crimes continue”. 

But the work is not yet done. These crimes still occur every day. We must 
continue training helping professionals to understand how these crimes occur. We must 
have the protections available to victims that will allow them, finally, to leave in safety. 

Your unwavering support for the Violence Against Women Act on behalf of the 
victims of these crimes has made an enormous difference, Senators Specter and Biden. 
Your courageous efforts to take on these terrible crimes have put trained police officers in 
communities that need them. You have supported the work of prosecutors dedicated to 
holding the perpetrators of these crimes accountable. You have funded programs that 
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bring committed judges to the bench, and you have helped communities in the poorest 
and sometimes the most remote places to create a sheltering environment for the victims 
of these crimes, I am very proud that the Avon Let's Talk Beauty Tour is supporting your 
efforts by collecting cards of support for this Act's renewal from thousands of men and 
women across the country this summer. This grassroots effort will underscore the 
importance ofrenewing and strengthening this pioneer piece of legislation. Your belief in 
this work means that victims everywhere in this country will someday become survivors. 

I said earlier that the most important thing we can do for victims of these crimes is 
to let them know that their friends care what happens to them. Victims of domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking should have no doubt who their 
friends are in this room - it is you, because you care enough to keep the good work of the 
Violence Against Women Act flourishing. 
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Statement of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
Committee on the Judiciary Hearing on the 
Violence Against Women Reauthorization Act of 2005 

July 19, 2005 


I strongly support the Violence Against Women Act of 
2005, and I commend Senator Biden, Senator Specter, and 
Senator Hatch for their bipartisan leadership on this major 
issue. Violence against women is a very real and very 
serious continuing problem in the United States. 

In 1994, Congress allocated funds for a new effort to 
prevent violence against women and families. The programs 
established under the Act, and later expanded and 
reauthorized in 2000, have worked, and so will this 
legislation. 

I’m pleased to be a sponsor of this bill because it takes 
needed additional steps to prevent domestic violence. It 
enhances law enforcement and judicial procedures. It 
reinvigorates programs to help older and disabled victims of 
domestic violence. 


i 
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It eases housing problems for battered women. It 
provides flexibility for victims who need time off from work 
to obtain medical attention, counseling, and other support. 

It includes new funds for training health professionals to 
recognize and respond to domestic and sexual violence, and 
to make public health officials more alert to the need as well. 
The research funds in the bill are vital too, because we need 
the best possible interventions in health care settings to 
prevent future violence and help the victims. 

Violence against women can occur throughout women’s 
lives, beginning in childhood, continuing in adolescence, and 
in numerous contexts and settings. It is important for any bill 
on such violence to focus on girls and young women as well, 
and this bill does that. 
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In 1994, we included an important innovative provision 
in the bill to fund a National Domestic Violence Hotline. 
When the hotline opened in 1996, victims of domestic 
violence across the nation finally had help available toll-free, 
24-hours a day, 365 days a year. This legislation increases 
funding for that very important support. 

Another important section of the bill provides greater 
help to immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual 
assault, trafficking and similar offenses. This section builds 
on the current Act and is intended to remove the current 
obstacles in our immigration laws that prevent these victims 
from escaping such violence, and to avoid the fear that often 
prevents them from reporting their abusers. 

Eliminating domestic violence is especially challenging 
in immigrant communities, because victims often face 
additional cultural, linguistic and other barriers to seeking 
help. Abusers of immigrant spouses or children are likely to 
use threats of deportation against them, trapping them in 
endless years of violence. Congress has done too little to 
help immigrant victims, and there are still many immigrant 
women and children whose lives are in danger. 
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We have a responsibility in Congress to do all we can 
to eradicate domestic violence. We’ve learned a great deal 
from the implementation of the Act over the past decades, 
and this reauthorization will build on that information. I look 
forward to our hearing and to the testimony of each of our 
witnesses. 
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June 10, 2005 

The Honorable Russell Feingold 
United States Senate 
506 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feingold: 

Over the past 10 years Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end 
domestic violence in our communities by funding Violence Against Women Act programs. 
In recent years the success of these programs has resulted in a growing demand for the life- 
saving services they provide. However, this increased demand coincides with a series of 
budget cuts that have crippled many local organizations, and forced others to close 
completely. 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and 
trainings for police, prosecutors and court officials have all contributed to the decline in 
domestic violence since VAWA was first authorized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. 
Now, as VAWA is soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will support its 
reauthorization once again. VAWA is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal 
policy. The first VAWA, authorized in 1994, saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social 
costs. Reauhorization and full fhnding for all VAWA programs is a crucial investment 
in our communities, one that saves lives, saves money and saves the future of our 
nation. 

In the calendar year of 2004, The Women’s Center served over 900 victims of domestic 
violence through our counseling and shelter programs. Cut to VAWA funding would impact 
our ability to continue serving these women and children from our community. In addition 
to providing shelter, counseling and support groups, The Women's Center’s staff serves as a 
vital link to educating the community regarding the impact domestic violence has on 
employers, schools, and families. 

Without reauthorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children 
in Waukesha cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. The 
continued support of Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children find safety and 
security and build self-sufficiency. On behalf of The Women's Center representing the 
interests of victims of domestic violence in Waukesha County, we urge you to support the 
reauthorization of VAWA and full funding for all VAWA. 

tf you have any questions or need additional information, please contact Marie 
Kingsbury, Executive Director of The Women’s Center at 262-522-3806. We look forward 
to working with you on these important issues. 



Executive Director [y 
The Women’s Center, Inc. 


The Women's Center, Inc. 

Providing safely and support to women and their families since 1977 
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Statement of Senator Patrick Leahy 
Ranking Member, Judiciary Committee 
Hearing on the Reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act 
July 19, 2005 


The enactment of the Violence Against Women Act over a decade ago marked an 
important national commitment to survivors of domestic violence and sexual assault. 

The bipartisan legislation on which we will hear testimony today, S. 1197, will further 
our goal of ending domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. I am 
proud to join Senators Biden, Hatch, Specter and others as an original cosponsor of this 
important measure. I want to especially recognize Senator Biden for his continued 
commitment to ending violence against women and children. 

Along with the Chairman, I welcome today an extraordinary panel of witnesses. With us 
is Diane Stuart, Director of the Office on Violence Against Women at the Justice 
Department and a number of leading advocates. They make VAWA work and a reality in 
the lives of women and children across the country. I thank them and salute them. A 
number of us fought for a long time to create OVW as an independent office within the 
Department of Justice. I am happy to note that, once given the opportunity, the office has 
thrived as an independent entity within the Department. 

Earlier in my career as a county prosecutor in Vermont, I witnessed the devastating 
effects of domestic violence. Violence and abuse affect people of all walks of life every 
day and regardless of gender, race, culture, age, class or sexuality. Such violence is a 
crime and it is always wrong, whether the abuser is a family member, someone the victim 
is dating, a current or past spouse, boyfriend, or girlfriend, an acquaintance or a stranger. 

The National Crime Victimization Survey estimates there were 691,710 non-fatal, violent 
incidents committed against victims by current and former spouses, boyfriends or 
girlfriends - also known as intimate partners — during 2001. Of those incidents, 85 
percent were against women. The rate of non-fatal intimate partner violence against 
women has fallen steadily since 1993, when the rate was 9.8 incidents per 1,000 people. 
In 2001, the number fell to 5.0 incidents per 1,000 people, nearly a 50 percent reduction, 
but still unacceptably high. Tragically, however, the survey found that 1,600 women 
were killed in 1976 by a current or former spouse or boyfriend, while in 2000 some 1,247 
women were killed by their intimate partners. 

Our Nation has made remarkable progress over the past 25 years in recognizing that 
domestic violence and sexual assault are crimes. We have responded with better laws, 
social support and coordinated community responses. Millions of women, men, children 
and families, however, continue to be traumatized by abuse, leading to increased rates of 
crime, violence and suffering. 

The Violence Against Women Act has provided aid to law enforcement officers and 
prosecutors, helped stem domestic violence and child abuse, established training 
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programs for victim advocates and counselors, and trained probation and parole officers 
who work with released sex offenders. Over the next few months, Congress has the 
opportunity to reauthorize VAWA and make improvements to vital core programs, 
tighten criminal penalties against domestic abusers, and create new solutions to other 
crucial aspects of domestic violence and sexual assault. This is an opportunity to help 
treat children victims of violence, augment health care for rape victims, hold repeat 
offenders and Internet stalkers accountable, and help domestic violence victims keep their 
jobs. 

Included in VAWA 2005 are reauthorizations of two programs that I initially sponsored 
that are vital to helping rural communities battle domestic violence in a setting in which 
isolation can make it more difficult for both victims and law enforcement. In a small, 
rural state like Vermont, our county and local law enforcement agencies rely heavily on 
cooperative, interagency efforts to combat and solve significant problems. That is why I 
sought to include the Rural Domestic Violence and Child Victimization Enforcement 
Grant Program as part of the original VAWA. This program helps make services 
available to rural victims and children by encouraging community involvement in 
developing a coordinated response to combat domestic violence, dating violence and 
child abuse. Adequate resources combined with sustained commitment will bring about 
significant improvements in rural areas to the lives of those victimized by domestic and 
sexual violence. 

The Rural Grants Program section of VAWA 2005 reauthorizes and expands the existing 
education, training and services grant programs that address violence against women in 
rural areas. This provision renews the rural VAWA program, extends direct grants to 
state and local governments for services in rural areas and expands areas to include 
community collaboration projects in rural areas and the creation or expansion of 
additional victim services. This provision includes new language that expands the 
program coverage to sexual assault, child sexual assault and stalking. It also expands 
eligibility from rural states to rural communities, increasing access to rural sections of 
otherwise highly populated states. This section authorizes $55,000,000 annually for 2006 
through 2010, which is an increase of $15 million per year. 

The second grant program initiative on which I have focused is the Transitional Housing 
Assistance Grants for Victims of Domestic Violence, Dating Violence, Sexual Assault or 
Stalking. This program, which became law as part of the Prosecutorial Remedies and 
Other Tools to End the Exploitation of Children Today (PROTECT) Act of 2003, 
authorizes grants for transitional housing and related services for people fleeing domestic 
violence, sexual assault or stalkers. At a time when the availability of affordable housing 
has sunk to record lows, transitional housing for victims is especially needed. Today 
more than 50 percent of homeless individuals are women and children fleeing domestic 
violence. We have a clear problem that is in dire need of a solution. This program is part 
of the solution. 

Transitional housing allows women to bridge the gap between leaving violence in their 
homes and becoming self-sufficient. Our bill, VAWA 2005, amends the existing 
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transitional housing program by expanding the current direct-assistance grants to include 
funds for operational, capital and renovation costs. Other changes include providing 
services to victims of dating violence, sexual assault and stalking; extending the length of 
time for receipt of benefits to match that used by Housing and Urban Development 
transitional housing programs; and updating the existing program to reflect the concerns 
of the service provision community. The provision would increase the authorized 
funding for the grant from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

The Violence Against Women Act passed the Senate in 1994. We declared that the 
United States takes the problem of violence against women seriously. The law declared 
that “[a]ll persons within the United States shall have the right to be free from crimes of 
violence motivated by gender,” and we enacted meaningful reform. Regrettably, in 
United States v. Morrison , the Supreme Court struck down portions of the Act. That case 
involved a young woman who was allegedly raped by two classmates while attending 
college. Our law allowed a victim of violence to seek civil remedies when the violence 
was motivated by gender-based animus. Congress showed in its findings that justice is 
too often denied to women and a majority of states supported our law and the civil 
remedy it provided. By a narrow 5 to 4 vote, the Supreme Court struck down this 
portion of the Violence Against Women Act and second-guessed the judgment of 
Congress on this remedial cause of action. 

This is a stark reminder of what is at stake as we soon consider a nomination to fill the 
current vacancy on the United States Supreme Court. Consistent with our oaths of office 
and allegiance to the Constitution, a majority of the United States Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the President of the United States and four of the nine Justices on the 
Supreme Court thought the remedial action we provided to victims of violence 
constitutional. Sadly, it was not enough to save this important aspect of our legislative 
program from a declaration of unconstitutionality by an activist Supreme Court. 

Now it is time to strengthen the prevention of violence against women and children and 
its devastating costs and consequences. This legislation is an important part of our efforts 
to increase awareness of the problem of violence, to save the lives of battered women, 
rape victims and children who grow up with violence and to continue progress against the 
devastating tragedy of domestic violence. I urge prompt action on this legislation. 
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National Center for Victims of Crime 


Before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
July 19, 2005 

On the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 

Good morning, Chairman Specter and Senator Leahy, and other members of the 
Committee. My name is Mary Lou Leary, and I am the Executive Director of the 
National Center for Victims of Crime. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you this morning to talk about this important legislation, the Violence Against Women 
Act of 2005. 


The National Center is one of the leading national advocacy organizations that works to 
secure rights and resources for victims of crime. We’ve just marked our 20 th anniversary. 
Since our founding, we have worked with public and nonprofit agencies throughout the 
country, providing information, support, and technical assistance to thousands of victims, 
victim service providers, allied professionals, and advocates. 

Violence against women is a key focus of our work. Approximately one-half of all calls 
to our nationwide toll-free Helpline involve sexual assault, stalking, and domestic and 
dating violence. Dating violence is a priority for the adolescents in our teen victim 
project, which empowers teens to address the issues that are important to them. Our 
Stalking Resource Center, funded by the Office on Violence Against Women, has trained 
thousands of criminal justice officials and victim service providers on how best to combat 
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the deadly crime of stalking. And our groundbreaking 1992 study, Rape in America, 
provided important information for the first Violence Against Women Act. In short, 
responding to violence against women is at the heart of the National Center’s work. 

The prevalence of these crimes ought to shock us; the ramifications ought to alarm us. 

• At least twenty-one percent of murder victims were killed by their spouse or 
intimate partner; seventy-nine percent of those victims were women. 1 

• Thirty-three percent of teens report experiencing violence in a dating 
relationship. 2 

• One in twelve women and one in forty-five men will be stalked in their lifetime. 3 

• Nearly five percent of college women are sexually assaulted during any given 
calendar year. 4 

• Native American women are victims of violence at more than twice the rate of 
other women. 5 

We know that victims of these crimes experience more anxiety, depression, substance 
abuse, and thoughts of suicide than non-victims. 6 Women who were victims of personal 
violence experience chronic physical symptoms even decades after the crime, 7 The total 
cost of sexual assault to victims was $42 million in 2003. 8 We also know that children 
who witness domestic violence show higher levels of aggression, disobedience, anxiety, 
and withdrawal. 9 
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The importance of this legislation, therefore, cannot be overstated. First adopted in 1994, 
and then reauthorized in 2000, the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) represented a 
great step forward in ending domestic and sexual violence, dating violence, and stalking. 

To illustrate the impact of VAWA on the lives of women in this country, I want to tell 
you about a woman we work with, named Donna. In the mid-80s, Donna’s marriage 
turned violent. Her husband began to beat her regularly. In 1 987, after he threatened her 
with a sawed off shotgun, Donna fled her home and called the police. After an hour, an 
officer responded to the payphone and, without getting out of his squad car, told her there 
was nothing he could do. In 1989, after a particularly violent episode, she again called 
the police. This time, the officers responded to the home. They told her husband to walk 
around the block, and they left. When her husband returned, he exploded with rage, 
became very violent, and told Donna if she ever called the police again he’d kill her 
before they could get there. 

Donna and her young children soon left her husband, but he would stalk them and find 
them each time they moved, and beat or rape her for leaving him. In 1994, she called 91 1 
again, but no one ever responded. 

Within two years, he found her again. He beat her, sexually assaulted her, and attempted 
to smother her while her children were in the next room. Unexpectedly, he demanded 
that she go to the store to buy him a soda. Convinced she would be killed if she returned 
home, Donna called the police from the store. This time, things were different. 
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This time, three deputies arrived and arrested her husband. They gave her information 
about obtaining a restraining order and legal help. A rape advocate at the hospital 
provided her guidance and support. A program through the District Attorney’s Office 
and the local women’s shelter helped her during the court process. The shelter’s legal 
program also helped her through divorce and restraining order proceedings. Her husband 
was convicted of spousal rape, spousal abuse, and false imprisonment and sentenced to 
eight years in prison. He continued to stalk her from prison, violating the restraining 
order 300 times. In 1998, he was granted a retrial, which meant he would be released 
from prison. The newly formed and VAWA-funded Domestic Violence Response Team 
(DVRT) re-arrested him at the prison gates and took him back to county jail to await trial. 
Donna was provided a body alann and emergency cell phone, and a legal advocate 
helped her obtain a lifetime restraining order. 

After retrial the perpetrator was again convicted and returned to prison. When he was 
released in 2000 after serving his sentence, Donna was again provided support and 
assistance with her safety. Not only was she provided a cell phone and alarm, local 
police regularly drove by her home to check for anything suspicious. 

Donna went on to found one of the country’s first support groups for stalking victims, 
and today is a trainer with our Stalking Resource Center. Her personal story illustrates 
the dramatic difference VAWA has made to the lives of victims across the country. It 
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has created a sea change in our national response to the crimes of stalking, sexual assault, 
domestic and dating violence. 

VAWA’s Achievements 

Because you will hear from others about the legislation’s impact on domestic and dating 
violence, I will focus my remarks this morning on VAWA’s importance in addressing 
sexual assault and stalking. 

VAWA has encouraged criminal justice, victim service, healthcare, and other 
professionals to collaborate to improve our response to victims. Through VAWA, 
especially through STOP grants , 10 jurisdictions have trained thousands of front line 
professionals about sexual violence and how to coordinate efforts to pursue justice for 
sexual assault victims. Such training has helped many jurisdictions to form Sexual 
Assault Response Teams, or SARTs. 

SARTs make a world of difference for victims. A sexual assault victim who reports the 
crime and is met with a well-coordinated and sensitive team of professionals is better able 
to cooperate with the criminal justice process. SARTs also ensure that crucial evidence is 
correctly collected and preserved, accurate accounts of the crime are recorded, and 
services that victims need are offered immediately. This team effort not only improves 
the chances that offenders will be held accountable, it ensures that survivors of sexual 
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violence are treated with sensitivity and respect as they navigate the criminal justice 
system. 

STOP has also funded special prosecutors and police units for sexual assault and stalking. 
For example, the anti-stalking program at the Alexandria, Virginia, police department — 
founded through VAWA dollars — is a model for the country. Significantly, the success 
of the program has led the mayor to provide local funding for the program, which no 
longer relies on VAWA dollars. The Alexandria anti-stalking program is one of many 
true VAWA success stories throughout the country. 

VAWA has also funded Rape Prevention and Education grants, which support outreach 
and training programs to increase understanding of the nature, incidence, and impact of 
sexual violence. VAWA has changed the way our nation responds to victims of sexual 
assault and stalking. Because we all are here today to reauthorize and expand this 
important Act, we know you share our commitment to build on this success. 

Ongoing Need 

VAWA 2005 would reauthorize these successful programs. But even more importantly, 
it would provide a more comprehensive response to violence against women. Two years 
ago, the National Center and our colleagues began to examine gaps in our services to 
victims of sexual assault. We surveyed the field, and overwhelmingly, sexual assault 
programs told us they were desperately short of funds to meet the needs of victims. 
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We heard about waiting lists for counseling in Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and other states. In some places, victims are being placed in group 
counseling to provide them with some form of support while they are waiting for 
individual counseling. Rape victims deserve better than this. We must make sure that 
when victims of sexual assault reach out, they find the help they need. 

Many of this Committee’s members come from rural states, or states with large rural 
areas. Rape crisis centers in rural areas across the country are struggling to serve 
multiple counties with very little staff. Many states report that rural areas often have no 
services at all. For example, the state of Texas has 254 counties: fifty of those counties 
have no rape crisis services at all. This situation means that victims must travel long 
distances to meet with a counselor or get other assistance. In some parts of Arizona, rape 
victims must travel an average of 250 miles to get to the closest crisis center, and in Iowa, 
up to 100 miles for services. Alabama reports similar difficulty. In many places, victims 
simply cannot make the trip, so they suffer alone. Programs in rural areas need increased 
funding to help bring victims to programs, send advocates to victims, develop satellite 
offices in rural areas, or make other innovations to improve access to services. 

Rape crisis centers also told us that while their communities include many underserved 
populations — including racial and ethnic minorities and victims with disabilities — they 
have no funds to extend their outreach or develop specialized services. In many places, 
service providers stated that although there are large ethnic and racial populations within 
their communities, few victims from those populations are accessing services. The need 
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is great: for example, in San Francisco, more than 100 languages are spoken and in 
Boston, more than 110 languages and dialects. New York State lacks culturally specific 
programs to serve its Native American population. Massachusetts has only a handful of 
certified American Sign Language interpreters, so rape victims who are deaf sometimes 
must wait months for help filing a police report. More funding is required to meet such 
needs for targeted services. 

VAWA 2005: A Better National Response to Sexual Assault 

In response to this overwhelming need, VAWA 2005 would provide increased resources 
to serve sexual assault victims. It includes, for the first time, a dedicated federal funding 
stream for sexual assault programs through the proposed Sexual Assault Services Act 
(SASA). SASA would fund direct services to victims, including general intervention and 
advocacy, accompaniment through the medical and criminal justice processes, support services, 
and related assistance. SASA funds could be used by state, territorial, and tribal 
coalitions to provide technical assistance and training relating to sexual assault, 

SASA also promotes targeted services to reach racial and ethnic minorities. Through a 
funding set-aside, SASA would ensure that culturally-specific community- based 
organizations are able to craft services for victims that are relevant to their cultural needs. 
Partnerships with existing organizations will allow for the most effective use of funds. 
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S AS A would also help Native American communities provide services to victims of 
sexual assault. Native women experience sexual assault at nearly double the rate of other 
women, but services are sorely lacking. 1 ‘ SASA sets aside funds for these communities 
to establish rape crisis services. 

SASA is an important new program within VAWA 2005 and a priority for the National 
Center. But VAWA 2005 includes many other provisions to improve our response to 
sexual assault victims. It increases funding for assistance to victims in rural areas and 
includes for the first time a set-aside for services to sexual assault victims. It also 
promotes systemic improvements for sexual assault victims. The bill would use grant 
conditions to prohibit the polygraphing of sexual assault victims and to ensure that 
victims aren’t required to seek insurance coverage to pay for their forensic exams. 

A Better Response to Stalking 

This historic legislation will strengthen our ability to stop stalkers by amending two 
federal code provisions used to prosecute them. To keep pace with changing technology 
and to combat stalkers who use that technology to harass their victims, VAWA 2005 
expands the Communications Act. That law, which already prohibits harassing 
communications via telephone, would also prohibit such communications via the Internet. 

The bill would also amend the federal interstate stalking law to keep pace with 
technological developments and our growing understanding of the crime. First, it would 
expand the definition of prohibited conduct to include surveillance through the use of 
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new technologies. Stalkers can now use global positioning systems, or GPS, to track their 
victims’ every move, but our current federal law does not cover this type of invasive and 
terrifying surveillance. 

Secondly, it redefines the harm a victim must sustain for an act to constitute stalking. 
Currently, a victim must fear “bodily injury or death” before the law applies. However, 
the harm victims experience may be varied and complex. Victims may fear they will lose 
their job or that the stalker will hurt a pet, other people, or property. This fear may be no 
less life-altering than fearing death or injury. Victims may feel they must relocate or 
change jobs to escape the stalker, sometimes repeatedly. Given the danger posed by 
stalkers, the criminal justice system must be able to intervene before the victim fears 
bodily injury or death. VAWA 2005, therefore, adds “substantial emotional harm” to the 
list of reactions a victim may have as a result of the stalkers’ actions. 

VAWA 2005 would also expand several current grant programs to help communities 
create appropriate responses to stalking. For example, entities could use Grants to 
Encourage Arrests funds to address all forms of stalking. The bill includes stalking in 
other appropriate provisions as well, such as the housing initiatives, teen programs, and 
the rural grants program. 

Building a Better Future for Victims 

As much as this bill will do for today’s victims of sexual assault, domestic and dating 
violence, and stalking, VAWA 2005 is remarkable for its forward-looking approach to 
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reducing the number of future victims. It includes programs to serve children and teens 
who witness intimate partner violence or begin to experience violence from their own 
dating partners. It funds counseling for children exposed to intimate partner violence; 
training to help youth workers connect young people exposed to violence to programs 
that can help them; and programs to promote collaboration and cross-training between 
domestic violence programs and child protective services. It also reauthorizes the Safe 
Havens program, which prevents violence during child visitation. 

My time here today does not allow me to touch on many of the other important 
provisions of this bill that our colleagues and Senate sponsors have crafted so carefully. 
These include provisions to protect the economic security of victims, grants to promote a 
safe and effective response to violence by healthcare professionals, and protections for 
immigrant victims of violence. 

Building on Success 

We commend this Committee for its continuing dedication to ending violence against 
women. We especially thank Chairman Specter and Senators Biden and Hatch for their 
longstanding commitment to this issue. With the support of Congress and the frontline 
work of thousands of advocates and criminal justice professionals across the country, 
Americans can be confident that we will build on our success, expand our reach, and 
work to end sexual assault, stalking, domestic and dating violence. 

1 Federal Bureau of Investigation. (2004). Crime in the United Stales, 2003, Washington, DC: FBI, U.S. 
Department of Justice. These figures relate to murders where the victim/offender relationship is known. 
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2 Halpera, et al., (2001). “Partner Violence Among Adolescents in Opposite-Sex Romantic Relationships: 
Findings from the Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health,” American Journal of Public Health, 91:1 679- 
85. 

3 Tjaden, Patricia and Nancy Thoeness. (1998). Stalking in America: Findings from the National Violence 
Against Women Survey. Washington, DC: National Institute of Justice, U.S. Department of Justice. 

4 Fisher et al. (2000). The Sexual Victimization of College Women. Washington, DC: National Institute of 
Justice/Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Department of Justice. 

5 Perry, Steven W. (2004). American Indians and Crime : A BJS Statistical Profile, 1992-2002. 

Washington, DC: Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Department of Justice. 

6 Blaauw, et al. (2002). “The Toll of Stalking,” Journal of Interpersonal Violence-, Caponera, B. (1998). 
Guidelines for Counseling Adolescents in Sexually Coercive Relationships. New Mexico Coalition of 
Sexual Assault Programs; Saunders et al. (2003). Youth Victimization: Prevalence and Implications. 
Washington, DC: National Institute of Justice, U.S. Department of Justice. 

7 Nicolaidis et al. (2004). “Violence, Mental Health, and Physical Symptoms in an Academic Internal 
Medicine Practice.” Journal of General Internal Medicine, 19:815-23. 

8 Bureau of Justice Statistics. (2004). Criminal Victimization in the United States, 2003 : Statistical Tables. 
Table 82. Washington, DC: Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Department of Justice. 

9 National Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Neglect Information. (2003). Children and Domestic 
Violence: A Bulletin for Professionals. Washington, DC: National Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and 
Neglect Information, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

10 Services, Training, Officers and Prosecution Grant Program, STOP Grants, are formula grants to the 
states funded through Grants to Combat Violence Against Women. 

15 Tjadden, Patricia and Nancy Thoennes. (2000). Full Report of the Prevalence, Incidence, and 
Consequences of Violence Against Women: Findings from the National Violence Against Women Survey. 
Washington, DC: National Institute of Justice, U.S. Department of Justice. 
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In the last 25 years, our nation has made tremendous progress in understanding and 
addressing domestic violence and sexual abuse. The criminal justice system has 
been transformed, a nationwide network of shelters and programs has been created, 
and individuals in diverse communities have been educated about the horrors of 
abuse. Other systems, such as child welfare, are beginning to address the needs of 
women victims of family violence as well. That work is essential. It has saved 
countless lives. It is also unfinished and must be strengthened in the reauthorization 
of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA). 

The tragic effects that violence has on families are indisputable. As a nation, we must 
fight this epidemic in every way possible. That is why prevention and early 
identification of violent situations are so important. Much of the focus so far in 
dealing with violence has been on incarcerating perpetrators and providing resources 
to victims of battering. This work is absolutely indispensable, but does not offer a 
complete solution. In order to break the cycle of violence and to keep future 
generations of women and children safe, we need to dedicate more research, greater 
attention, and many more resources to preventing violence from taking root and 
intervening much earlier to address violence. 

Because the needs of children and youth have already been thoroughly addressed in 
other testimony, we choose to focus here on needed efforts within the health care 
system to address domestic and sexual violence. We strongly believe that significant 
advancements in training, research and funding in this field would return large 
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dividends in safety and security for women, children and families. That is why we 
support Title V in the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act (S. 1197), 
which would provide resources to train health care providers and students in the 
health professions about how to identify, treat, document and refer, where 
appropriate, victims of domestic and sexual violence. 


Health Care System’s Role in Ending Violence Against Women and Children 

The health care system has always played an important role in identifying and 
preventing serious public health problems, and we believe it can and must play a 
unique and pivotal role in domestic and sexual violence prevention and intervention. 
Virtually every American woman interacts with the health care system at some point 
in her life - whether it is for routine care, pregnancy, childbirth, illness, injury or to 
seek care for a child or elder parent. Indeed, many women turn to their health care 
providers more often and long before they call the police or contact a domestic 
violence shelter. That is why we, like most of the country's major professional health 
care associations, such as the American Medical Association, the American Nurses 
Association, the American Psychological Association, the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists, and the American Academy of Pediatrics support 
screening for and responding to victims of abuse in health care settings. Yet virtually 
no federal funds are dedicated to enhancing the health care system’s response to 
victims of abuse. 


Effects of Violence on Health 

Domestic violence is a health care problem of epidemic proportions. In addition to the 
immediate trauma caused by abuse, domestic violence contributes to a number of 
chronic health problems that plague our citizens and tax our health care system. 
These include depression, alcohol and substance abuse, and sexually transmitted 

diseases such as HIV/AIDS. Domestic violence also often limits the ability of women 
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to manage other chronic illnesses such as diabetes and hypertension. 1 Family 
violence is directly linked with eight out of 10 of the Healthy People 2010 leading 
health indicators and is more prevalent than diabetes, breast cancer and cervical 
cancer — conditions that health care providers routinely screen for. Yet few health 
care providers screen patients for domestic violence. That needs to change. 

Women who are abused also frequently seek health care for illnesses and injuries 
resulting from the violence they face. In fact, a November 1998 report of the National 
Institute of Justice and the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention found that 
women make 693,933 visits to health care providers per year as a result of injuries 
resulting from physical assault. The majority of these visits are for treatment of 
injuries that were inflicted by intimate partners. 

In 2000, 1,247 women were murdered by their intimate partner - that’s more than 
three per day. 2 Pregnant women, in particular, are at risk. Each year, approximately 
324,000 pregnant women are battered in the United States, 3 and several recent 
studies have shown that homicide is either the first or second leading cause of death 
for pregnant women and recently pregnant women. Abused pregnant women also 
are more likely to have low birth-weight babies and experience other complications in 


Coker, A., Smith, P., Bethea, L., King, M., McKeown, R. 2000. “Physical Health Consequences of Physical 
and Psychological Intimate Partner Violence.” Archives of Family Medicine. 9, 

2 Rennison, Callie Marie and Sarah Welchans. 2003. Intimate Partner Violence 1993-2001. U.S. Department of 
Justice Bureau of Justice Statistics. Washington, DC. Retrieved January 9, 2004. 

3 Gazmararian JA; et al. 2000. “Violence and Reproductive Health; Current Knowledge and Future Research 
Directions.” Maternal and Child Health Journal. 4(2):79-84. 
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pregnancy.' 1 Since we know that better training and response from health care 
providers could help reduce these shocking numbers, it is hard to understand why we 
haven’t done more to improve the health care response to domestic and sexual 
violence. Congress has a chance to correct that when it reauthorizes VAWA this 
year. 


Screening and Identifying Victims of Abuse is Lacking 

A recent study showed that 44 percent of victims of domestic violence spoke to 
someone about the abuse; 37 percent of those women spoke to their health care 
provider. 5 While these numbers are encouraging, they are not high enough. In four 
different studies of survivors of domestic abuse, 70 to 81 percent of patients replied 
that they would like to have their healthcare providers ask privately about intimate 
partner violence. 6,7,8,9 Another study showed that only 1 0 percent of doctors routinely 
screen for domestic violence during new patient visits. The number drops to 9 
percent for routine screening during periodic checkups. 10 This gap does not 
represent a failure of the health care system perse, but rather illuminates the need to 


4 Chang, Jeani; Cynthia Berg; Linda Saltzman; and Joy Hemdon. 2005. Homicide: A Leading Cause of Injury 
Deaths Among Pregnant and Postpartum Women in the United States, 1991-1999. American Journal of Public 
Health. 95(3): 471-477. 

5 The Dorchester Community Roundtable Coordinated Community Response to Prevent Intimate Partner 
Violence. 2003. RMC Research Corporation. Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

6 Caralis P, Musialowski R. 1997. “Women’s Experiences with Domestic Violence and Their Attitudes and 
Expectations Regarding Medical Care of Abuse Victims.” South Medical Journal. 90:1075-1080. 

7 McCauley J, Yurk R, Jenckes M, Ford D. 1998. “Inside 'Pandora's Box': Abused Women's Experiences with 
Clinicians and Health Services.” Archives of Internal Medicine. 13:549-555 

8 Friedman L, Samet J, Roberts M, Hudlin M, Hans P. 1992. “Inquiry About Victimization Experiences: A 
Survey of Patient Preferences and Physician Practices.” Archives of Internal Medicine. 152:1 186-1 190. 

9 

Rodriguez M, Quiroga SS, Bauer H. 1996. “Breaking the Silence: Battered Women's Perspectives on Medical 
Care.” Archives of Family Medicine. 5: 153-158. 

10 Rodriguez, M., Bauer, H., McLoughlin, E. } Grumbach, K. 1999. “Screening and Intervention for Intimate 
Partner Abuse: Practices and Attitudes of Primary Care Physicians.” The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 282(5). 
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further educate health care professionals about the benefits of these screenings. 
Research is establishing that interventions in the health care setting can increase the 
safety of pregnant, battered women, but more research and resources are needed to 
educate health care providers about the benefits of these screenings for all women. 11 


VAWA- Title V 

Title V of S. 1197 would do just this. The health care provisions included in the 
reauthorization of VAWA would train health professional students on how to properly 
screen, treat, document and refer victims of domestic and sexual violence and would 
fund partnerships among public health departments, private health insurers and 
victim service providers to appropriately respond to victims of violence. In addition, it 
would fund research and evaluation on the most effective interventions within the 
health care setting to address domestic and sexual violence. 

Because domestic violence is so prevalent and has such detrimental health 
consequences there is an urgent need for more serious and ongoing attention from 
the health system and from our elected officials. We are heartened by the actions of 
this committee and the efforts of many Senators on behalf of battered women and 
their children. Title V of VAWA will make a tremendous difference to victims of 
abuse. By funding collaborations between public health and advocates for victims of 
abuse, by ensuring that medical schools include family violence as part of their 
curricula, and by supporting research on family violence interventions in health care 

1 1 McFarlane, J., Parker, B., Soeken, K., Silva, C., & Reel, S. 1998. “Safety Behaviors of Abused Women 
Following an Intervention Program offered During Pregnancy.” Journal of Obstetrical, Gynecological and 
Neonatal Nursing. 
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settings this legislation will help ensure that women at risk can receive more support 
and that a full system of care and services are available to them. It is a critical step in 
our ongoing efforts to one day end violence against women and children, and it will 
save countless lives. For this we thank you and offer you our fullest support in 
passing the Violence Against Women Act of 2005. 

Thank you. 
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The Honorable Arlen Specter, Chair 
Senate Judiciajy Committee 
711 Hart Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

U.S. Senate 

201 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D,C. 20510 

The Honorable Senator Orin Hatch 
U.S. Senate 

104 Hart Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Re: S upport fat VAWA Wo r k p lace Provisjp ng 


Liu Sutdbei^ 
SericrPmdqd. 
Ann Blac^onlhij} 

lauivl Kiprof 

Pimeia Mkci^ll 
Litiffidan Abbiok 


Dear Senators Specter, Biden and Hatch: 

The Legal Aid Society-Employment Law Center writes in strong support of adding 
workplace protections to the VAWA to assist survivors of domestic violence in 
maintaining employment so critical to family economic stability. 

Statistics show that almost half of domestic violence victims in the U.S. lost their jobs 
because of domestic violence. 1 Maintaining employment is often an unattainable goal 
for many victims of abuse because the violence in their lives and the injuries that flow 
from the abuse necessarily affects job performance, as documented in several studies. 
A 1 992 study found that 96% of employed victims of domestic violence surveyed 
experienced some type of work-related problem, a number that has surely remained 
high, as more victims are willing to report their experiences. 2 Many women 


1 U.S. General Accounting Office, Domestic Violence Prevalence and Implications for Employment 
Among Welfare Recipient 19 (1998). 

2 Domestic Violence: An Occupational Impact Study, Domestic Violence Intervention Services, Inc., 
Tulsa, OK, July 27, 1992. 
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Letter to Senators Specter, Bidcn & Hatch 
Page 2 

June 21, 2005 

experience trauma, depression, or other mental or physical disabilities, which can undermine 
their ability to maintain employment. 3 For example, studies of battered women in shelters or 
receiving other services have found that as many as 60 to 80% of the sample experienced 
symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), which frequently results in job performance 
problems, such as missed workdays. 4 A 2004 study released by the Maine Department of Labor 
and Family Crisis Services revealed that 67% of victims reported being harassed while at work 
by their abusers; 96% reported that domestic abuse negatively affected their job performance. 5 

As you know, California is one of the few states in the nation with statutory job protection for 
DV victims who take time off work to comply with a subpoena, obtain a restraining order, or 
obtain any other injunctive relief that would help ensure foe health, safety or welfare of herself or 
her child or children. California law further provides unpaid, job-protected leave to employees 
who identify themselves as domestic violence victims and who work for employers with 25 or 
more employees who take time off to seek medical services and psychological counseling for 
injuries caused by domestic violence; obtain services from a domestic violence shelter, program 
or rape crisis center as a result of domestic violence; and to participate in safety planning or take 
other actions to enhance safety from future domestic violence, including temporary or permanent 
relocation. 

These provisions of the California Labor Code have been in effect for approximately five yearn. 
Nevertheless, most employers do not know about their obligations to provide job-protected 
leaves of absence to victims of domestic violence. Similarly, employees also are unaware of 
their rights. Although many employers informally accommodate victims of domestic violence, 
we find that the statutory protections often provide employees with foe only avenue to protect 
their jobs and address the safety concerns of them and their families. Although there are no 
exact numbers available, our experience shows that only a modest number of employees are even 
aware of their rights under these laws and therefore, few workers access their leave rights and 
file complaints of discrimination. 

We believe that establishing job-protection for victims of domestic violence at the federal level 
will enhance our existing state protections and knowledge about these important workplace 
issues. Please contact me if I can be of any further assistance. 

r “ y | %y 

Elizabeth Kristen 


5 Joan Meier, “Domestic Violence, Character, and Social Change in foe Welfare Reform Debate," in 
Understanding Women 's Poverty: A Symposium on the Relationship of Domestic Violence and Welfare 
Receipt 19 Law & Social Policy 2, 205, 21 1 (April 1997). 

Malcolm Gordon, ed. (1996) “Validity of “Battered Women Syndrome” in Criminal Cases Involving 
Battered Women, prepared by M.A. Dutton, in “The Validity and Use of Evidence to Section 40507 of 
the Violence Against Women Act," Washington, DC: U.S. Dept of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, 
National Institute of Justice, and TJ.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Institute of 
Mental Health, 10-13. 

^Domestic Violence: Occupational Intact on Victims/Survivors" Maine Department of Labor/Family 
Crisis Services, 2004. Preliminary results of 120 Women surveyed, with 92% of surveys entered into a 
database and analyzed. 
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Introduction: 

In 1994, Congress passed the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA), which included specific 
provisions to help battered immigrants escape their abusive U.S. citizen or lawful permanent 
resident spouses by providing the ability for battered immigrants to ‘self-petition’ for immigration 
status. Understanding that the category of immigrant victims helped by VAWA was too limited. 
Congress in VAWA 2000, expanded this relief to offer help to other immigrant victims of domestic 
violence (who are not married to U.S. citizen or lawful permanent residents) and to victims of 
trafficking, rape, sexual assault, child abuse, and other violent crimes who seek help in the justice 
system. 

VAWA’s unequivocal intent was to provide immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault 
and trafficking access to safety and assistance. However, in 1 996 when Congress severely 
restricted the ability of Legal Services Corporation (LSC) funded programs to serve immigrants, 
many victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, child abuse, trafficking and other crimes were 
cut off from help from legal services lawyers. LSC funded programs were not permitted to use any 
of their funds, whether from LSC or other sources, to serve certain categories of immigrants. 
Congress subsequently permitted LSC programs to use non-LSC funds to provide limited 
representation to some immigrants who are victims of domestic violence, but only when the abuser 
was a spouse or parent. This forces LSC funded legal services programs, even when they were the 
only agency providing legal services to victims in the community or region, to turn away many 
immigrant victims whose abusers were their boyfriends or other family member or who were 
victims of sexual assault or stranger rape. In 2000, trafficking victims who qualified to receive a T 
visa were granted access to legal representation by LCS funded programs. As a result, LSC funded 
programs that are often the most experienced legal services providers, cannot provide services to 
many victims who are eligible for immigration protections under VAWA. Everyday immigrant 
victims of sexual assault and immigrant victims of domestic violence who are not married to their 
abusers are being turned away from LSC-funded legal services programs. 

The following are real-life stories of immigrant victims across the country who currently are not 
eligible for legal services assistance under the LSC restrictions. Many of these immigrant victims 
are in areas where the only legal assistance available for low-income individuals are the LSC- 
funded programs. These stories illustrate the dangers caused to immigrant victims of domestic 
violence, sexual assault and trafficking when they cannot access help from skilled attorneys who 
work for LSC programs. Legislation is needed that will guarantee that LSC-funded legal services 
programs can offer a range of life-saving legal assistance to immigrant victims of domestic 
violence, sexual assault and trafficking. 

Legal Momentum and the National Network to End Violence Against Immigrant Victims are 
working with Catholic Charities U.S.A., the National Legal Aid and Defender’s Association and the 
Center for Law and Social Policy to obtain legislation that will guarantee that - 

• Any LSC funded agency can use any of its funding (LSC/Federal/foundation/private) 
provide legal representation to any victim of domestic violence, sexual assault, child abuse 
or trafficking without regard to the victim’s immigration status. 

If you have any questions, please contact Joyce L. Noche, Immigrant Women Program, at (202) 
326-0043, inoche@legalmomentum.org . 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

After coming to the United States, Sara met and fell in love with her boyfriend Samuel. They were 
dating for many years, lived together and over the course of the relationship they had three children 
together. Throughout the relationship, Samuel routinely physically, sexually and psychologically 
abused Sara. Samuel would often drink heavily and was particularly abusive when intoxicated. 

Sara called the police for protection on numerous occasions, but had difficulty communicating with 
them and when the police arrived Samuel was never arrested. Sara did leam about protection orders 
and eventually obtained a protection order against Samuel. Samuel ignored the protection order and 
after the protection order was issued, Samuel’s abuse of Sara escalated significantly. The abuse 
became more severe. Samuel beat Sara on numerous occasions, threatening her if she took more 
steps to stop his abuse. During one of the more severe incidents, Samuel threatened to kill Sara. As 
part of a subsequent assault, Samuel held a knife to Sara’s stomach, dragged her by the hair, and 
then raped her. 

The worst assault by Samuel on Sara left Sara unconscious in their apartment following a severe 
beating. Samuel knocked out Sara’s front teeth, dragged her and beat her repeatedly. Following 
this incident Samuel fled from the house. When the police arrived they found Sara lying on the 
floor unconscious. The police arranged to have Sara admitted to the hospital. Sara had bruises and 
bums on her arms, back, knees and legs, and was in a coma. Sara spent many days in the Intensive 
Care Unit of the hospital. She came out of the coma and is still going through a long, physically 
and emotionally painful recovery. Sara is cooperating with police who are currently pursuing 
several criminal charges against Samuel. Although Sara was able to find legal help to file her 
immigration case for a U Visa as a cooperating witness in Samuel’s criminal prosecution, she could 
not receive help from an LSC funded legal services program because her abuser, Samuel, was not 
her husband. Sara has been granted interim relief by immigration authorities in her U visa case. 
However, the legal needs of Sara and her three U.S. citizen children extend beyond immigration 
relief, Sara needs legal assistance to help her obtain legal custody of her children, receive child 
support, and to help her enforce her protection order. Sara is still looking for legal representation. 
Because Sara and Samuel never married, she is ineligible to receive LSC-funded assistance, leaving 
her with few options, if any, to obtain legal representation in her much needed family law case. 

** 


Yesenia came to the United States from Mexico along with her mother. When she was 13 years 
old, living in the United States in her mother’s home and attending school, she met and started 
dating Carlos. Yesenia and Carlos’ relationship quickly became sexually and physically abusive. 
Yesenia’s mother did not approve of their relationship, so she kicked Yesenia out of her house. 

With nowhere to go, facing living homeless on the street, Yesenia moved in with Carlos. Once they 
began living together, Carlos forbade Yesenia from ever leaving the house. He forced Yesenia to 
stop attending classes at school. Yesenia became isolated from her family and friends. Her only 
support came from Carlos. Carlos’ sexual abuse of Yesenia escalated. Often Yesenia would try to 
fight off Carlos’ advances, but that only made Carlos angrier. As part of his abuse, Carlos worked 
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to undermine Yesenia’s self-esteem. He repeatedly told Yesenia that if she was not with him, no 
one would have her and she would have no one. 

One day following a particularly brutal beating, when Yesenia was 17 years old, she finally found 
the courage to call the police for help. In that incident Carlos repeatedly struck her on her face and 
head. He hit her and slapped her so hard that Carlos split Yesenia’s lip. The police arrived and 
immediately arrested Carlos. He was charged with Aggravated Criminal Sexual Assault and Sexual 
Abuse. Yesenia sought legal assistance to obtain a protection order against Carlos and to file for 
immigration relief as a crime victim witness under the U visa immigration protections. The LSC 
funded lawyers were forced due to restrictions to tum her away. Despite not being able to access 
legal representation from an LSC funded program, Yesenia was able to obtain an order of 
protection, prohibiting her boyfriend Carlos from coming near her or contacting her at any location 
including her school and home. Yesenia is back living with her mother she found a non-LSC 
funded program to assist her in filing for interim relief pursuant to the U Visa and was approved. 
Yesenia is back in school and is working with her U visa employment authorization. Yesenia is 
very lucky to receive legal assistance with her U visa because she is ineligible to receive LSC- 
funded assistance because she is undocumented and was abused by her boyfriend. There are many 
more immigrant victims who are turned away because of the LSC restrictions. The wait lists at 
non-LSC funded immigration programs are often months long. 

** 

Maria, a woman from Ecuador, met Miguel at the insurance company where they both worked, and 
shortly after meeting they started dating. After a few months of dating they moved in together and 
began living together. Maria learned after moving in with Miguel that he had a criminal record, and 
used and sold marijuana and cocaine. Miguel and Maria were living together for almost five years, 
but they never married. 

Miguel beat Maria almost daily, leaving bruises and marks on her skin that were often so severe that 
Maria could not go to work without the beatings being discovered. It became hard for Maria to 
keep her job, particularly so when Miguel sold Maria’s car for money to buy drugs, but she 
continued working when she could. One year on Thanksgiving, Maria wanted to do something nice 
for Miguel. She surprised Miguel by using money she saved up to buy a turkey and champagne. 

He was so angry with her for hiding money from him, and he beat her up and took her money to 
buy marijuana. She called the police, but by the time the police arrived Miguel had left the home 
and he was not arrested. Several weeks later Miguel asked Maria for money, and when she only 
had ten dollars, he beat her until she bled. Miguel was arrested and convicted for possession of 
drugs and guns. Maria cooperated in Miguel’s drug and gun conviction. However, Maria was so 
afraid of Miguel and so ashamed of the abuse that Miguel convinced Maria to drop the domestic 
battery charges. 

When Miguel was released from jail, he attended regular counseling and stopped drinking for a 
while. Maria really wanted to believe that Miguel would change. Miguel was very convincing and 
Maria agreed to move in with him again. Soon after, Maria and Miguel reconciled Maria got 
pregnant and they had a baby girl, Beatrice. However, once Miguel knew that Maria was back for 
good, the abuse resumed and escalated once again. Now Miguel routinely threatened to take 
Beatrice away from Maria. Miguel told Maria that he could have her sent back to Ecuador and she 
would never see Beatrice again. In addition to emotional and physical abuse, Miguel would force 
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Maria to be present in Miguel’s drug selling world. Maria finally decided to leave Miguel when he 
injured her in a violent attack that included punching her in the eye and twisting her arm. Her 
injuries were so severe that Maria had to be treated at the hospital. This time Maria agreed to 
obtain an order of protection. She moved into a domestic violence shelter and prepared to testify 
against Miguel at his criminal domestic violence trial. Testifying against her boyfriend who was the 
father of her child was one of the hardest things she ever had to do. Miguel was convicted of 
domestic battery. 

As a cooperating witness in Miguel’s criminal domestic violence case, Maria is eligible to apply for 
U visa interim relief. She has been able to file her U visa case with assistance from non-LSC 
funded immigration attorneys and is awaiting a decision. Maria also needs civil legal assistance to 
obtain full, legal custody of Beatrice, as well as child support. Maria does not qualify for LSC- 
funded assistance and currently cannot find anyone to represent her in her family law case. Maria is 
on the waiting list for a non-LSC funded legal services program, and is struggling with working and 
raising Beatrice, while at the same time trying to save money to pay for a private attorney. She is 
afraid that because Miguel has legal status he will bring a custody case against her and win custody 
of Beatrice. Maria also wants to ensure that when Miguel is released from jail that he is only 
granted visitation that is supervised and that will be safe for both Beatrice and Maria. 

KANSAS 


Kansas City 

Juanita is a Mexican German Mennonite woman who was living with her husband Jose in Western 
Kansas. Juanita was living in America on a visitor’s visa. Juanita and Jose were both Mennonites. 
They lived in an area of Kansas that was highly populated by Mennonites, including a group of 
Mennonite men who were involved in a large-scale marijuana trafficking ring. Juanita’s husband, 
Jose, had previously been friends with many of these men until he learned of their illegal and 
dangerous drug trafficking activities. Soon after his discovery of the drug trafficking, Jose began 
working for the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) as an undercover agent working as an 
insider in the criminal ring. Juanita often helped Jose with his undercover investigations of the drug 
traffickers. Juanita used to write down license plate numbers of the men’s trucks when they stopped 
by the house. Throughout this time, the drug traffickers considered Juanita and Jose their friends. 
The traffickers had no knowledge that both Juanita and Jose were both working with the DEA. Jose 
received payment for his work. 

One day, Jose mysteriously disappeared. Using information that Jose and Juanita had provided, the 
district attorney was able to get some insight into what happened to Jose. Jose and Juanita’s 
undercover work and the evidence they collected led to the arrest, prosecution and conviction of 
eighteen members of the trafficking ring. One of these men was a main leader of the group, whose 
arrest and conviction was a considerable success for the DEA. During one of the trafficker’s 
testimony at the criminal trial, he revealed what happened to Jose. According to him, when the men 
learned of Jose’s involvement with the DEA they kidnapped him. They then tortured him for two 
weeks before they threw his body in the lake to drown. His body has never been found. Since then 
Juanita has received threats and rocks have been thrown through her window. 

Juanita and her two children are victims of Jose’s murder. Juanita qualifies to file for and receive 
crime victim visas and to cooperate in the prosecution of the traffickers for the murder of Jose. 
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Currently, Juanita and her two children are struggling to survive on their own without their husband 
and father, Jose. The trafficking ring has a large network that is very active both in the U.S. and in 
Juanita’s hometown in Mexico. The ongoing threats from the traffickers in the U.S. have terrorized 
Juanita and her children. She is very afraid of what will happed to herself and her children if she is 
forced to return to Mexico where U.S. laws cannot protect her against the traffickers Juanita and 
Jose helped to convict. Juanita is seeking a lawyer who can help her file her U visa case through 
which she can attain work authorization that will allow her to move away from the dangers in her 
community in Kansas to a safer location where she can raise her family without fear. Her 
community is now helping to provide financial and emotional support and Juanita is doing odd jobs 
around the town to make some money. Despite the great services her husband Juan and she herself 
provided the government in the drug prosecution, and despite the fact that she qualifies to receive U 
visa immigration protection as a murder victim, she cannot find legal assistance because of 
restrictions on Legal Service Corporation funded programs that require that undocumented crime 
victims must be turned away. There are no exceptions in Legal Service Corporation funding 
restrictions for U visa eligible crime victims like Juanita. Juanita is looking for a non-LSC funded 
program to help her but there are very few in the area and those few that exist are extremely 
overbooked. 

** 

Luz is from Mexico and was living in Kansas with her 2 daughters and son, ages 15, 10, and 7 
respectively. One day, Luz and her children and a friend were in a Payless Shoe Store together. As 
they were walking up to the register to purchase their shoes, a man approached them and pulled out 
a gun. Everyone in the stored screamed and the man yelled for all of them to shut up. The man 
demanded money from the woman at the cash register. Luz was looking right at the robber, she was 
terrified. The man barked at Luz to stop staring at him. She tried to look away but her head felt 
frozen. When she didn’t move, the man pointed the gun directly at Luz’s face. The younger 
daughter, only ten years old, moved towards her mother out of fear that he would hurt her mom. 

The man then grabbed the girl and threw her to the ground. Amidst the screaming, the man grabbed 
the money from the cashier and ran out the door. Once the man left, the friend who was with Luz 
and was pregnant was rushed to the hospital. She had suffered from a nervous breakdown due to 
the robbery and nearly lost her unborn child. Luz’s eldest daughter described the event as the 
scariest moment of her life, something she will never be able to forget. 

After the robbery, Luz could qualify for U visa interim relief as a robbery victim, due to the threat 
on her life by the robber with the gun and the assault on her oldest daughter. She is willing to 
cooperate with the police investigation of the robbery. In order to get the U visa, however, Luz 
needed legal assistance. She was turned away because she does not qualify for help from the Legal 
Services Corporation funded program because although she qualifies as a violent crime victim to 
file for and receive legal immigration status, she is currently undocumented. There are very few 
non-LSC funded programs in her area. Luckily, Luz did find one organization that was willing to 
help her apply for the U visa and explain her options. This organization explained that Luz did not 
have to fear deportation as a consequence of helping the police. Now that Luz did not fear the 
police coming after her, she and her children were a large help in the criminal investigation. Both 
Luz and her younger daughter testified in the preliminary hearing and the man was consequently 
convicted on aggravated assault and armed robbery. Luz needed legal assistance in order to help 
her family, and in turn, the police. With the doors of the LSC funded program closed to them 
finding this critical legal assistance is far more difficult for immigrant victims like Luz and her 
children. 
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MARYLAND 

The following stories illustrate the dangers caused to immigrant victims of domestic violence, 
sexual assault and trafficking when they cannot access help from skilled attorneys who work for 
Legal Services Corporation Funded programs. Programs that are not LSC-funded are inundated 
with cases that legal services-funded agencies are unable to take. In Maryland, immigrant victims 
have a particularly difficult time obtaining legal representation in family court cases including 
protection order actions and in contested custody cases in which their abuser is seeking custody of 
the children, contrary to the children’s best interests. Many of these cases are ones that need and 
deserve the most legal advocacy. Legislation is needed that will guarantee that LSC funded legal 
services programs can offer a range of life saving legal assistance to immigrant victims of domestic 
violence, sexual assault and trafficking who turn to LSC funded agencies for help. The proposed 
legislation will help ensure that in the future immigrant victims of violence against women like 
those described below can receive the help they need. 

Prince George’s County 

Ana is an immigrant from Nicaragua. She met the father of her child, Pedro, on a visit to the United 
States three years ago. Pedro was very nice to Ana. He took her on dates and showed her around 
Maryland and Washington, D.C. After her vacation, Ana returned to Nicaragua and soon after 
learned that she was pregnant with Pedro’s child. Ana contacted Pedro to tell him of her pregnancy. 
Pedro told Ana to return to the United States so that they could have the child together. He 
promised that he would take care of Ana and the baby. Ana secured another visa and returned to 
the United States. 

Pedro and Ana started living together. It was only then that Ana learned that Pedro was an 
alcoholic. Pedro came home drunk almost every night. Pedro abused Ana psychologically. He 
controlled all of Ana’s comings and goings. Pedro made Ana work in his family business. He 
totally isolated her and would not let her communicate or socialize with anyone except himself and 
his family. When Ana protested about Pedro’s control and isolation of her and his drinking, Pedro 
threatened to call immigration authorities and threatened that if she complained to anyone about his 
treatment of her he would take away her child after she gave birth and she would never see the child 
again. This made Ana very afraid. When Ana was about to give birth, she had to get to the hospital 
alone because Pedro was too drunk to take her. After their daughter, Eva, was bom, the abuse 
escalated to physical assaults. Ana did not want to call the police to report the physical abuse 
because she believed that Pedro would have her deported and he would keep her from seeing Eva. 
One night Pedro punched Ana in the face. Ana started bleeding. She was so afraid of Pedro that 
she called the police to stop his assault. The police came and removed Pedro from the home. Ana 
called a domestic violence program after hearing an advertisement on Spanish radio. With their 
help Ana received a protection order against Pedro, but since Ana was not represented by counsel, 
she did not know that she should request a custody award as part of her protection order. Pedro 
then went to court and obtained custody of Eva. Eva was unrepresented in the custody case. Pedro 
has not allowed Ana any visitation with Eva. Ana is receiving counseling and support from the 
local domestic violence program. They are trying to help Ana find an attorney for her custody case. 
She has not found anyone. Because Ana was never married to Pedro she is ineligible to receive 
legal assistance from the local legal services program. Ana desperately needs legal assistance. 
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Without an attorney, she will permanently lose custody of Eva and Pedro may be successful in 
cutting off Ana from seeing her child even through visitation. 

Montgomery County 

Madeline is an immigrant from Nigeria. She came to the United States in search of a better life for 
herself. She met Michael, a U.S. citizen, shortly after she arrived in Maryland. Michael and 
Madeline lived together and had one daughter together, Mary. Michael abused drugs and alcohol. 
He subjected Madeline to severe physical and mental abuse. He beat Madeline almost every other 
day. Even during her pregnancy, Michael beat Madeline. On one occasion Michael beat Madeline 
during her pregnancy so severely with punches to her face and body that she almost had a 
miscarriage. On another occasion, Michael slapped Madeline so hard in the head that she suffered 
permanent damage to her eardrum. 

Things did not get better once their daughter was bom. Whenever Mary cried, Michael tried to 
smother her to stop her from crying. Other times he would turn music up to a painful, unbearable 
sound level to drown out Mary’s cries. The police were called to the home by neighbors during 
domestic violence incidents on numerous occasions, Madeline was afraid to seek help from the 
police or others about the domestic abuse because Michael threatened that he would call the 
immigration authorities on her and have her deported. Finally after a horrendous beating, the police 
arrested Michael. Madeline entered into a domestic violence shelter with Mary where she received 
counseling and other services. Madeline was able to receive legal assistance from a program that 
did not receive LSC funding. LSC restrictions prohibit LSC funded attorneys from representing 
Madeline because Michael and Madeline never married. With legal representation, Madeline was 
able to obtain a U visa certification from the police and she applied for U visa immigration relief. 
Her application contained an abundance of evidence and documentation of the abuse. She was 
granted U-visa interim relief and has since received employment authorization. She is currently 
living in a safe location with her daughter. Madeline is lucky to receive legal assistance. There are 
few places Madeline can access legal services because she is undocumented and was never married 
to Michael. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha 

Grace is an eighteen-year-old young girl who has resided with her father in the United States for 
three year. She came from Mexico with the hopes of helping her family find a better life. In 2003, 
she left her mother and siblings in Mexico and went to live with her biological father, Pepe, in Utah. 
In 2004 her father sexually assaulted Grace and raped her for a period of four months. As a result 
of the multiple rapes by her father Grace got pregnant and now has given birth to a six-month-old 
daughter. Grace’s father fled to Nebraska with Grace and was ultimately reported to police 
authorities in Nebraska. Upon learning that the police were looking for him with a warrant for his 
arrest, Pepe, fled Nebraska and law enforcement authorities in neither Nebraska nor Utah have been 
able to locate him. The prosecution in the rape case therefore remains open until Pepe can be 
located and captured. Neither Grace, nor her family, knows anything about Pepe’s whereabouts. 

Grace faces continued harm due to the rape. Her family in Mexico blames her for Pepe’s fate; they 
have isolated her and cut her off. Pepe’s financial support to the family in Mexico has stopped. Her 
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family blames Grace fully for the devastating effects of the rape on her. Her mental health and the 
trauma she sustained being raped and sexually assaulted by her father over a period of months cause 
her continuing emotional and physical pain and leave her facing burdens and frustrations of having 
no safe home to return to in Mexico and struggling with the burdens and frustrations of being a 
teenage mom trying to survive and support herself and her child in the United States. Grace wants 
to be able to finish high school and to have an opportunity to remain in the U.S. where she can 
hopefully cooperate someday in Pepe’s prosecution and be protected by the U.S. legal system 
against his retaliation. 

Grace has a number of legal needs. She wants to file for U visa immigration protection as a victim 
of incest and multiple rapes. She also qualifies to obtain a protection order against Pepe and to 
obtain a child support order against him. Grace is being helped by advocates at the YWCA in 
Omaha since May of 2004 and has been assisted with case management, counseling, and referrals to 
community services. Grace needs to apply for a U-visa but the YWCA cannot handle her legal 
needs. There are three non-LSC funded programs that could handle her domestic violence and 
immigration legal matters. Only one of these programs has an experienced immigration attorney. 
There are a number of private immigration attorneys in Omaha, yet not one client of the YWCA has 
ever been able to afford their services. 

Last year the YWCA provided services and assistance to more than two hundred immigrant women 
many of whom were victims of violence against women - domestic violence and sexual assault in 
particular. About 70% of these women would not be eligible nor could they afford a private 
attorney in their immigration and civil cases. If LSC-funded programs could change their eligibility 
requirements many more immigrant victims in need would be able to obtain services from qualified 
LSC professional attorneys that could help them access the family court and immigration law relief 
they need to survive abuse and become self-sufficient and that they are legally entitled to receive. 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

Ana is an immigrant from Mexico. Ana and her abusive boyfriend, Raul, had been together for 
fifteen years. They had two children together, Lisa and Richard. Raul has subjected Ana to horrific 
physical and emotional abuse throughout their relationship. One of Raul’s first beatings was when 
Ana was pregnant with their daughter, Lisa. Raul punched Ana in the face and kicked her in her 
back. The beating was so severe that Ana was afraid that she might suffer a miscarriage. On 
another occasion Raul came home very drunk and severely beat Ana, splitting her lip and leaving 
her nose black and blue. This was one of the worst beatings. Following this beating. Ana fled the 
house with the help of a neighbor, taking both children, Lisa and Richard, with her. She went to the 
police station to file a police report. The police took her to the hospital and took x-rays. The doctor 
said that Raul had broken her nose. The police said they would look for him to arrest him. Raul 
went into hiding to evade arrest. Raul was an alcoholic and a drug abuser. He would drink a six- 
pack of beer everyday and use cocaine. 

Raul was very jealous and controlling. He frequently wrongly accused Ana of having relationships 
with other men. On one occasion, he accused her of sleeping with his brother and hit Ana on her 
head. Raul also accused her of having an affair with her boss. When Ana denied it, Raul tried to 
force her to have sex with him. Ana tried numerous times to leave Raul. In order to prevent Ana 
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from leaving, he frequently took her and her children’s passports and car. On one of the last 
occasions of abuse between them, Raul grabbed Ana by her hair and threw her against the trunk of 
the car. She called the police but he got away before they could get to him. Ana finally gathered 
the courage to leave Raul. Ana’s leaving, however, did not stop Raul’s violence towards her. 

Raul has stalked her, broken into her house and stolen her TV, clothes and some money. Since Ana 
and Raul were never married, Ana did not qualify to receive help from a legal services funded 
agency although she needed help in obtaining a restraining order to protect herself and her children 
from Raul’s ongoing abuse. She also needed legal assistance in filing for a crime victim visa (U 
visa) immigration case and in winning permanent legal custody of the children. With legal 
assistance from another agency. Ana was able to obtain a protection order and recently had her U 
visa interim relief application granted. Without access to LSC funded attorneys Ana will not be 
able to obtain the representation she needs to win custody and child support in a contested family 
law case against Raul. There are very few lawyers who will take Ana’s case. She cannot afford a 
private attorney. Further, the only family lawyers in her community with expertise helping battered 
women are LSC funded attorneys. 

ifelfe 

Mona is an immigrant from Bolivia. Mona is divorced from her abuser, Paul. Paul was an 
alcoholic and cocaine abuser. Mona suffered many incidents of abuse perpetrated against her by 
her former husband Paul. Just days before she was about to give birth to their daughter, Rita, Paul 
attempted to force Mona to have sex with him. When she refiised he lunged for her and he tried to 
hit her in the face. Mona fled their home seeking safety with her family members. Paul tracked her 
down at her mother’s house. He kicked down the door of her mother’s house and threatened to hurt 
her and her family members. On one occasion while drunk, Paul beat down their front door and told 
Mona that he was going to kill her. Somehow scared as she was, Mona convinced him to leave. 
During the incident of abuse that led Mona to leave him, Paul punched Mona in the head. Mona 
picked up the phone and called 911. Paul grabbed the phone from Mona and hung it up, but luckily 
the police were able to register the call and identify the address from which it was made before Paul 
hung up the phone. The police arrived in time to help Mona. Although LSC funded lawyers could 
not help her, Mona was able to find legal assistance to help her obtain an order of protection against 
Paul and Mona recently was granted U visa interim relief and can now work legally to support 
herself and her daughter Rita. Paul is trying to obtain visitation with Rita and Mona needs help 
seeking child support. Mona is afraid that Paul will harm Rita during visitation because of his 
alcohol and drug abuse and that Mona will be subjected to ongoing abuse during custody exchanges 
with Paul. Mona is currently representing herself in the contested visitation case brought against 
her by Paul, Mona is ineligible to receive legal assistance from LSC funded lawyers because she 
no longer is married to Paul. Mona needs an attorney and is currently on a wait list with a pro bono 
program. 

** 

Ines is an immigrant from Mexico. Ines had spent more than ten years in a relationship with the 
father of her children, Pedro. The abuse started with a slap and soon afterwards escalated. Pedro’s 
abuse was extremely dangerous and caused numerous injuries to Ines. The abuse included an 
incident in which Pedro fired one gunshot at the ceiling and another near Ines’ head. Pedro shot at 
Ines’ head when their two-year-old son was nearby. She would often go to work with black eyes. 
Pedro would throw furniture and break things when he was high on cocaine. On one occasion he 
tried to strangle Ines, telling her that the only way she would leave there would be if she were dead. 
Paul would frequently break Ines’ cell phones so that she could not call for help. Other violent 
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incidents included Pedro hitting her with a belt and threatening to throw acid on her face. Over time 
his abuse expanded beyond Ines to include abuse of their children, including slapping their son. 
Pedro threatened to set her house on fire in her home country, Mexico. Pedro eventually did bum 
Ines’ house down in Mexico. Thankfully, Ines found a way to escape from Pedro with their 
children. With help from anon-LSC funded program, Ines received her employment authorization 
card through the U visa interim relief process as a cooperating witness in Pedro’s criminal 
prosecution. However, Ines now needs to obtain a protection order against Pedro and full custody 
of their children. The LSC funded program cannot help Ines because she was never married to 
Pedro. 

** 

Marta has been in a relationship with Javier for 2 years during which time he has been increasingly 
violent. Marta and Javier never married, but Javier is the father of their 1 Vi year old son, Jose. 
Marta is an undocumented immigrant from Mexico. Javier’s assaults against Marta were so 
frequent and severe that Marta’s family intervened to protect her against Javier’s assaults. 

Recently, her family tried to intervene in a dispute between Marta and Javier. Javier turned his 
attack on Marta’s father and assaulted Marta’s father so brutally that Javier killed him. Javier was 
arrested for the murder of Martha’s father but was soon let out on bond while awaiting trial. Marta 
and her family have been devastated and are terrified of Javier’s retaliation because he does not 
want them to testify against him in the murder trial. 

Marta could not receive help from the LSC funded legal services program to obtain a protection 
order against Javier, since she was an undocumented immigrant and was never married to Javier. 
Marta had to file for an order of protection on her own. Javier appeared at the protection order 
hearing with a lawyer. Marta does not make enough money to be able to hire a lawyer. Despite the 
temporary order of protection that the court issued against him, Javier constantly contacted Marta 
before the hearing. Marta felt helpless and intimidated by the process. In the end not having a 
lawyer to help her led Marta to cave into Javier’s harassment and treats and she dropped her order 
of protection case. Marta, her child, and her family remain terrified. They need to be able to access 
help from an LSC funded lawyer to be able to obtain protection against Javier, without this help 
Marta’s safety cannot be assured. 

** 

Julia is an undocumented immigrant from Guatemala. After coming to the United States, Julia met 
and fell in love with John, a lawful permanent resident with whom she had a child, Joey. During 
their relationship John beat and verbally abused Julia. During the most recent incident of abuse, 
John slapped Julia so hard that she suffered a split lip and bruising. Julia took their baby Joey and 
left to stay with friends. John and his family immediately began stalking and threatening Julia. 

John and his family told Julia that they would take the baby from her and flee out of the country to 
Guatemala. They would report her to immigration authorities to have her deported back to 
Guatemala. John began calling the police each night so that they would to go to the place where 
Julia she was staying. John also tried to get the police to take Joey from Julia and give the baby to 
him. The police visited Julia daily, but they have not taken the child from her. John then filed for 
an order of protection against Julia and asked for temporary custody. The request for temporary 
custody was denied; however, the temporary order of protection was granted and a hearing date was 
set. Since Julia is undocumented and unmarried (although he promised to marry her and petition for 
her immigration papers, he never did) she has no access to legal counsel. The LSC funded program 
with the expertise to represent her in what will be a highly contested custody case is legally 
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prohibited from representing Julia. John filed for a protection order against Julia, although none of 
his allegations in that complaint are true. John has also called immigration authorities to have Julia 
arrested and deported. Julia desperately needs legal representation to defend her in the protection 
order case John filed against her, in addition to receiving her own protection order against John. 

She also needs to file a custody case against John in family court but is afraid to do so 
unrepresented in a contested case against John’s lawyer. Julia has no options for legal assistance 
aside from the LSC funded program that cannot represent her. 

Ramona was the victim of a serious assault perpetrated by Miguel, the father of her youngest 
daughter, in January 2005. Ramona worked with a victim advocate to file for a protection order 
against Miguel. The victim advocate helped her and she was granted a temporary protection order 
against Miguel. Ramona needed help from a lawyer to represent her in the hearing on the full 
protection order. However, since Ramona was undocumented and not married to Miguel she did 
not qualify for legal services with the LSC funded agency. Ramona was afraid that she could not 
represent herself in the full protection order hearing against Miguel who was likely to be 
represented by counsel and whom she knew would contest custody. Language issues would have 
made self-representation even more difficult. The victim advocate was able to obtain an agreement 
with the university law clinic to have a law student, supervised by the clinic attorney supervisor, 
represent her for the full protection order hearing. However, the law clinic decided to drop the case 
just one day prior to the hearing on grounds that they did not have enough time to prepare. If 
Ramona had qualified for representation by the LSC funded legal services program she would not 
have been placed in this dangerous predicament and the attorneys representing her in the case would 
have been trained attorneys that specialize in domestic violence cases. Had Ramona qualified for 
trained, professional legal assistance, she would not have had to confront Miguel directly in court. 
Access to legal assistance would have made her experience far less traumatic and would have 
helped assure that Ramona received a just and fair outcome of the case that would best protect her 
safety and that of her children. 


NEW YORK 


Albany 

Lourdes is an undocumented immigrant from Colombia. While living in the United States she met 
Mike, whom she began dating. During their relationship, Lourdes suffered severe physical and 
emotional abuse. Mike subjected Lourdes to numerous beatings and verbal attacks almost on a 
daily basis. Lourdes could not go anywhere without being followed by Mike. He often made 
scenes in public, which would humiliate and scare Lourdes. She felt as though she was a prisoner. 
During one particularly violent incident, Mike set fire to Lourdes’ car. Lourdes made several calls 
to the police and filed many police reports about Mike. Lourdes later learned that Mike had an 
extensive police record, which included many violent incidents. 

The violence escalated so much that Lourdes took refuge in a domestic violence shelter. She 
needed to go in hiding because she feared for her life. She now lives in another state in an 
undisclosed location because she fears that Mike may stalk her and discover her current location. 

Lourdes is undocumented and never married Mike. She qualifies for U visa protection because of 
her numerous police reports and her willingness to cooperate in prosecution of Mike for the 
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domestic violence incidents he committed against her. Her only option for immigration relief will 
be the U visa. Under current Legal Services Corporation restrictions, Lourdes cannot receive 
assistance from LSC funded programs to assist her in filing her U visa or seeking a protection order 
against Mike. Equinox is assisting her in filing for the U visa. Only one program in Albany can 
provide assistance to immigrant women like Lourdes and that program is incredibly overburdened. 
LSC funded programs in the Albany are required to turn away immigrant victims like Lourdes 
seeking services. 

City of New York 

Vera is an immigrant from the Philippines. She came to live with her aunt and her aunt’s husband, 
Paolo. Vera feared Paolo. He often made her feel uncomfortable. Sometimes he would make 
comments about her body and her appearance. One weekend, Vera’s aunt left on a business trip, 
leaving Vera alone with Paolo. Paolo raped and stabbed Vera repeatedly, including stabbing her in 
the eye. He left her for dead. Despite the odds, Vera survived the attack, and is now blind in one 
eye. She has mental and physical health care needs as a result of the rape and the physical assault 
she sustained. Vera is receiving counseling and services from a sexual assault program. Paolo is 
being prosecuted for his rape and assault of Vera and Vera is willing to cooperate in the 
prosecution. Vera qualifies for a U visa as a rape victim, but cannot receive assistance from an LSC 
funded program because the perpetrator of the rape was her aunt’s husband not her own husband. 
The LSC funded program in her community cannot represent her in either her U visa case or any 
case she needs to bring to keep her uncle from harming her again in the future. 

Brooklyn 

Eva is from Turkey. Eva was married to Tom with whom she had a child. Tom repeatedly abused 
Eva during their marriage. Eva and Tom were recently divorced. Despite the divorce the violence 
has continued. Contact between Eva and Tom is ongoing because they have a child together. There 
have been numerous incidents of violence including one occasion in which Tom grabbed Eva, 
pushed her, and slapped her twice in the face so hard that he injured her chin and caused her lip to 
bleed. Although Eva tried to call the police for help Tom physically stopped her from calling them. 
Eva is willing to cooperate with law enforcement against Tom and thus qualifies to file for a U visa. 
She also qualifies for a protection order and to receive an award of legal custody of their child. She 
cannot receive help from lawyers working at an LSC funded program because she is not married to 
her abuser Tom. 

** 

Jenny is an immigrant from Japan. She met her ex-husband, Mark, while studying in New York. 
Their courtship lasted over six years, with Mark proposing to Jenny in 2000. It was after they were 
married that Mark became abusive. Mark started pressuring Jenny into doing sexual acts that she 
was very uncomfortable with. Jenny would often protest, but when she did Mark turned violent. 

On one occasion, Mark pulled a knife on Jenny after she refused to have sex. It was not long after 
when Mark began raping Jenny on a regular basis. In addition to the sexual abuse, Mark constantly 
berated and verbally abused Jenny. After almost two years of abuse, Jenny eventually became 
severely depressed and withdrawn. Jenny contemplated leaving Mark. Sensing that Jenny may 
leave, Mark began threatening to deport Jenny. Jenny did not know about the laws in this country 
and believed that he had that power. Jenny eventually sought assistance with the New York Asian 
Women’s Center, a domestic violence agency providing counseling and support services to Asian 
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women in New York City. If Jenny were to turn for help to a Legal Services Corporation program 
she would be turned away because she her abuse is no longer her husband. Jenny should be able to 
access LSC funded lawyers to help her in the protection order and VAWA immigration case she 
qualifies to file. She is currently living in a new location and slowly rebuilding her life. 

** 

Madeline is a Haitian immigrant with three children. She met her abuser, Henry, while living in 
Brooklyn. They never married. They had two children together. In the beginning, their 
relationship started out like any other. Madeline was very happy to meet someone, especially 
someone like Henry. Henry was educated and also a Haitian immigrant, although he had been 
living in the United States for many years. Because he was educated and knew about life in the 
United States, he often used that to insult or demean Madeline. Madeline came from a poor family 
in Haiti. 

Soon after the birth of their first child, Henry became increasingly abusive. He criticized the way 
she cared for the baby. He called her a “backward immigrant.” It wasn’t long before Henry 
became physically abusive. On numerous occasions, Henry punched and kicked Madeline. She 
required several hospital visits over the course of their relationship. The most serious incident 
happened when Henry stabbed Madeline in the face. Madeline needed extensive medical care after 
the incident. She received a three-year order of protection, the maximum allowed. Their 
relationship spanned over ten years and produced another child. Henry finally left Madeline when 
he met another woman and moved to Florida. Henry never paid any child support. Henry left 
Madeline with two small children and no money to help support them. Madeline could not obtain 
help from a Legal Services Corporation funded program because she had never married Henry. 
Madeline had to go into Family Court to obtain a child support order on her own. Despite the court 
order, Henry still did not pay. Madeline was fearful about enforcing the court order. She thought 
that Henry may come back to harm her, or take the children away. 

Henry surprised Madeline when he petitioned the Family Court for custody of their children. He 
cited that she was unfit to care for the children because of her immigration status and lack of 
education and employment. By this time, Henry was well-established in Florida and promised the 
children a better life in Florida. A law guardian for the children was assigned to the case. Madeline 
attempted to represent herself in court, but found herself at a disadvantage over Henry’s attorney 
and the law guardian who seemed to take Henry’s side. Madeline did not understand what was 
happening during the court process. The legal services restrictions severely limited Madeline’s 
ability to fight to keep custody of the children and prevent the harm that could have been caused to 
them if they were placed in Henry’s custody. She eventually found a non-LSC funded lawyer who 
fought and won the uphill battle to win Madeline custody. Without representation, Madeline would 
have surely lost custody of her children. Madeline’s case illustrates how the LSC restrictions harm 
not only immigrant victims of domestic violence and sexual assault but also jeopardize tire well 
being of their U.S. bom children. 

** 

Nadine was an immigrant from Guyana. She has two children from a previous marriage. Nadine 
came to New York for a vacation to visit some friends. It was during this vacation that she met her 
future husband, Neil. Neil was one of her friend’s neighbors. Neil was quick to try and romance 
Nadine. During her vacation he used every opportunity to visit her and show her around New York 
City. When she returned to Guyana, Neil kept in contact. He wrote her love letters and called her 
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on the phone. He told her that he wanted to meet her children and wanted her to return to New 
York so they could be together. Nadine was hesitant at first, but felt very happy with Neil, 

During another visit to New York, Neil proposed and they were quickly married in a civil 
ceremony. Nadine was able to also bring her children from Guyana to start a new life in the United 
States. After a few months of living together, Neil started to become very controlling. Neil did not 
like it if Nadine went outside of the home without him. He didn’t like her socializing. He 
controlled the finances, so Nadine and the children were dependent on him for money. He started 
treating the children badly as well. He often berated them and made them feel uncomfortable. Neil 
eventually became emotionally and physically abusive towards Nadine and the children. 

Examples of Neil’s violent behavior included locking Nadine into the bathroom and threatening to 
kill her, stalking, and sexual abuse. On several occasions, Neil raped Nadine. As a result of the 
physical and sexual assaults and the emotional abuse Nadine suffers from post-traumatic stress 
disorder. After almost two years of abuse, Nadine, with the help of her family, left Neil. During 
the separation, Neil became more abusive and continued to stalk her and the children. Nadine 
eventually sought and obtained an order of protection. 

Neil filed for divorce and Nadine was too afraid of Neil to object to the divorce. She thought this 
was the best thing to do to get him out of her life and her children’s lives. Nadine did not know her 
rights. The fact of the divorce cut Nadine off from being able to be represented by LSC funded 
programs; however, she was still able to qualify for self-petitioning relief under VAWA so long as 
she filed for VAWA within two years of the divorce. Nadine had to find a non-LSC funded lawyer 
to help her file her self-petition within two years of her divorce. She and her children received 
approved VAWA self-petitions and are now eligible to adjust to lawful permanent residents. 

Nadine and her children are doing well and are now able put their painful past behind them. 
However, many immigrant victims in Nadine’s position cannot receive the legal assistance they 
need due to LSC restrictions. 

Bronx 

Sara is an undocumented immigrant from Venezuela. Sara was abused by her ex-husband Jose, 
who is also an undocumented immigrant. Sara suffered from severe physical abuse at the hands of 
Jose. The abuse included threats to kill her, numerous beatings, and emotional abuse. Sara secured 
numerous orders of protection, and often had to return to Family Court because of repeated 
violations of the orders. Jose would not stop harassing her and threatening her. Sara tried to call 
the police to assist her. Sara felt helpless in her attempts to be safe and free from Jose. Nothing 
seemed to stop him. The police finally arrested him during the Family Court order of protection 
hearing for contempt. 

Because Sara and Jose are undocumented immigrants and because Sara and Jose have divorced, 
Sara is not eligible for representation from LSC funded programs. Sara is willing to cooperate in 
Jose’s prosecution and is eligible to file for and receive U visa protection. Due to LSC restrictions 
there is only one program in the Bronx that can assist immigrant victims like Sara, those that this 
program cannot serve are left without the assistance of any lawyers due to LSC restrictions. 
Although Jose has been incarcerated for the crimes he committed against Sara, Sara still lives in 
fear and is making preparations to find a secure location for herself, where she can finally be safe. 
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Bronx - Impact of LSC Restrictions on Immigrant Victims and Other Community 
Organizations That Provide Legal Services 

The Legal Aid Society in the Bronx is not a LSC-funded organization. The Legal Aid Society 
receives a Legal Assistance to Victims (LAV) grant from the Office on Violence Against Women, 
Department of Justice. The grant currently funds one staff attorney for each borough of New York. 
The Legal Aid Society provides assistance in immigration, family, divorce, housing, and public 
benefits. 

The Legal Aid Society is one of two legal organizations in the Bronx serving the Bronx community. 
The other organization is Bronx Legal Services, an LSC-funded organization. The LSC restrictions 
that preclude Bronx Legal Services from helping many immigrant victims of domestic violence, 
sexual assault and trafficking force the full burden of representation in a range of civil legal cases to 
fall on the Legal Aid Society. Currently, Bronx Legal Services does not have the capacity to 
provide immigration assistance to immigrant domestic violence and sexual assault victims who 
qualify for immigration relief. 

The Legal Aid Society becomes overwhelmed with requests for assistance from immigrant victims 
and is forced to refer clients that they cannot serve to New York citywide organizations for 
assistance. The waiting lists are often months, sometimes years long, resulting in victims being 
referred to three, sometime four agencies before being told of the wait time. Unfortunately, many 
victims who have no place to turn end up returning to their abusers. Other victims go months and 
months without access to life-saving legal assistance, including protection orders, emergency child 
support and spousal support orders, custody, and visitation. In other cases, immigrant victims lose 
their children in custody battles to abusers who are often represented, lose their rights over marital 
property, which is often the sole source of income or property for the victims, and lose court- 
ordered protection because they are unable to represent themselves. 

OHIO 


Cincinnati 

Monica is a twenty-two year old Hispanic woman from St. Luis Potosi, Mexico. Monica came into 
the United States with several other people from her village to find employment. She was brought 
to Cincinnati by a group of men who promised to find her employment. 

The five men who brought her to Cincinnati also allowed her to live with them. Instead of helping 
her they took advantage of her and raped her repeatedly. They warned her that if she ever told 
anyone about the sexual assaults, rapes and gang rape they would kill her. One of the men held a 
gun to her head to prove how serious they were about their threats. Monica was too scared of losing 
her life or getting deported to report the violence. One of the five men eventually stood up for 
Monica. He told her that he cared about her and would make her safe by taking her away from the 
other violent men. He told the others to leave her alone because she belonged to him now. They 
moved into a separate home together and were living happily together for just a few months before 
he became angry with her and made her leave the house permanently. 

Left without a home, Monica found herself a place to stay with the woman she worked for. While 
living at her employer’s home, Monica, fell in love with and began a relationship with her 
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employer’s son, Sam, However, over time this relationship became violent. Sam began physically 
abusing Monica. He often smacked Monica across the face. He called her names that were 
demeaning and yelled at her while he smacked her. He routinely forced Monica to have sex with 
him. Eventually, Sam’s repeated sexual assaults led to Monica becoming pregnant. When Monica 
told Sam about the pregnancy, he told her once the child was bom, because she did not have legal 
immigration status in the United States, he would have the courts give him legal custody of the 
child. Monica was sick of the years of abuse and was scared of losing her child, so Monica decided 
to leave her home with Sam and her employer in order to escape this dangerous relationship. 

Monica fled Sam and went to stay with a friend in the area. However, Sam stalked Monica, found 
her and began to threaten and harass the family Monica was staying with. As a result, Monica was 
asked to leave their home. The social worker at the prenatal clinic she was attending recommended 
Monica contact the YWCA of Greater Cincinnati’s Battered Women’s Shelter, 

Monica entered into the Battered Women’s Shelter on May 13, 2003. She was referred to Legal 
Aid of Greater Cincinnati for assistance with her immigration the shelter worker helping her. 
However, since Monica was not married to any of her numerous abusers and she was an 
undocumented immigrant, she did not qualify for Legal Aid’s services. Due to the extensive work 
of her case manager, Monica did find a pro bono lawyer who was willing to take her case. 

Monica soon entered the Transitional Living Program at the YMCA. At this point, Monica had no 
income, was not eligible for any public benefits, and was not able to work legally. Monica worked 
with a case manager and the pro bono lawyer to pursue documented status. Monica was informed 
that she would be eligible for a U Visa due to the crimes committed against her by Sam and because 
of the multiple crimes of rape she suffered. Victims of multiple violent sexual assault and domestic 
violence incidents need the support of both trained lawyers and advocates to move forward on their 
immigration and family law cases. Legal Services Corporation funded programs need to be free to 
offer what can be life saving legal assistance to immigrant victims like Monica who must over come 
what can be years of violent attacks and threats of deportation to move forward with their lives. 

Toledo 

Gloria is an immigrant from Nicaragua. After coming to the United States, Gloria met Nikko. 

They fell in love and lived together for seven years. The couple had two children together and lived 
in an apartment with Nikko’s family. Throughout their relationship Nikko constantly verbally and 
physically abused Gloria. She dreaded him coming home from work at night because the abuse 
occurred almost every evening. After a bad day at work, he would take out his anger on Gloria. He 
would yell at her for being stupid and tell her that in the United States she was worthless. As his 
anger escalated he would hit her. He would slap her across the face and shove her. She often had 
bruises on her arms from his tight grip. Aside from the verbal and physical abuse, Nikko isolated 
Gloria from everyone. He did not let Gloria talk to any family or friends and he also threatened to 
take her children away from her. In addition to the physical and verbal abuse, Nikko subjected 
Gloria to economic abuse. He had complete control over finances. She was not allowed to work or 
have any money. Nikko’s family turned a blind eye to the abuse. 

One night, during a particularly violent episode, Nikko shoved Gloria down a flight of stairs. As a 
result, Gloria’s leg broke in three places. With a broken leg, Gloria was less able to cater to her 
husband, and as a result, the abuse only got worse. He would hit her as she was completely helpless 
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and unable to defend herself due to her broken leg. She was afraid to go to the police about the 
abuse because Nikko told her if she did they would have her deported for being undocumented. 
Despite her fears of the police, Gloria did gamer the courage and tried many times to get help from 
legal services organizations. She lived in Cincinnati, Ohio but could not find any local organization 
that could help her. Each turned her away based on LSC restrictions. Eventually, she found an 
organization in Toledo that was not funded by LSC and therefore was willing to help. With help 
from this organization, Gloria turned her abuser into the police and has the support she needs to 
cooperate in Nikko’s prosecution. She is filing for legal status on her own under the U visa 
protections for immigrant crime victims. 

Thankfully, Gloria got some financial assistance from a church and therefore was able to move into 
an apartment with her children. She now supports herself by cooking meals and selling them to 
construction crews. Gloria is much safer now but will have to continue to struggle to find an 
attorney who will represent her in filing for a Civil Protection Order and fighting for custody of her 
children. The attorneys helping Gloria with her immigration cases do not have expertise in 
domestic violence family law and protection order cases. Gloria wants to receive a protection order 
to help protect her against Nikko’s retaliation, particularly in light of the fact that she will be 
testifying against him in the criminal case. 

** 

Rose, a woman from the Dominican Republic, has been victimized by domestic violence more than 
once. Rose’s husband whom she has been separated from for three years used to beat her up on a 
regular basis. Eventually, Rose escaped from her husband and went into hiding. She knows that 
her husband tried to file for divorce three times, but she is unclear if the divorce has been finalized. 
She is afraid to find out on her own, because then her husband will find where she has been hiding. 

In her new home, Rose met Luis. Luis was very caring. Rose confided to Luis about the abuse she 
suffered from her husband. Rose and Luis soon started a romantic relationship. Rose felt safe and 
thought she was lucky to find love again. However, Luis began to abuse Rose as well. In the 
beginning, Rose tolerated the abuse because she felt it was nonnal since it was similar behavior to 
her former husband. On occasion, Luis would punch Rose in the face, leaving her with bruises. 
More often, the abuse would involve him pushing her or dragging her by her hair. As he hit her, he 
would yell at her for being lazy and worthless. One time Luis had been drinking heavily and his 
abuse was too much for Rose to handle. Rose tried to fight back, and managed to slap Luis on his 
face. In response, Luis stuck Rose across the face and she fell to the floor. While on the floor, Luis 
kicked her in the stomach. When she managed to get up, she called the police. When the police 
arrived however, the situation worsened. It was clear that a scuffle had taken place but Rose could 
not explain the situation to the police because she did not speak English. There were no visible 
marks on Rose because the bruises were hidden beneath her clothes. Therefore, when the police 
arrived and only spoke English, it was up to Luis to describe the situation. Luis told the police that 
his girlfriend had gone crazy and hit him, and that he was the victim. Due to her Luis’ explanation 
of the event to the police. Rose was arrested. Rose did not understand how her attempt to get help 
resulted in her own arrest. 

Rose is now too afraid to communicate fully with anyone regarding her repeated experience with 
abuse. Rose cannot receive LSC-funded assistance because she is not married to Luis. Rose’s legal 
needs are extensive. She needs legal representation in what will be a complicated immigration case 
because of Rose’s arrest, in obtaining a protection order against Luis and in her potential divorce 
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from her abusive husband. However, the non-LSC funded program that Rose found to assist her is 
not qualified to handle all of these issues. In addition, despite the help from the non-LSC funded 
program, which has offered its services, the traumatic experiences that Rose endured left her 
terrified, emotionally shut down and frustrated. Currently, the non-LSC funded program is working 
to get Rose to open up about her experience so that they can try to find a way to help her. 

** 

Cynthia is a woman from Venezuela who was living there with her parents and only daughter. One 
afternoon, a friend of the family’s, Patrick, called Cynthia with a proposition. He was from 
America and he and his wife were unable to have children. They were hoping that if they traveled 
to Venezuela, Cynthia would donate her egg to the couple. Cynthia’s love for her daughter made 
her sympathize with the difficulties of the couple’s situation and so she agreed. A few weeks later, 
Patrick called again to explain that he and his wife were more comfortable with American medical 
procedures and therefore they wanted to fly Cynthia to Ohio, where the couple lived, to undergo the 
procedure there. Feeling bound by her previous agreement, Cynthia agreed and reluctantly came 
over to America on a tourist visa. Cynthia arrived in America expecting a quick visit but the couple 
wavered on their decisions and soon enough Cynthia’s visa expired without her participating in any 
egg donation. It was at this point when Cynthia became vulnerable and the danger began. 

Cynthia was now living as an undocumented immigrant in the home of Patrick and his wife. She 
wanted to return to Venezuela but the couple insisted she stay until they completed the medical 
procedure. Once again, Patrick changed his mind and now wanted Cynthia to carry the child 
through artificial insemination. Cynthia was absolutely not interested in carrying the couple’s child 
for nine months but Patrick threatened her and made her vulnerable. He told her she could get 
arrested for being in America illegally and she was being disrespectful to them by not obeying 
because they had spent so much money on her travels and accommodations. One night, Patrick 
tried to pressure Cynthia into sleeping with him. Patrick told Cynthia that he and his wife wanted 
Cynthia to get pregnant in this manner, but Patrick also told Cynthia that thinking about it was too 
painful for his wife so she was not to say anything to her about it. Cynthia did not believe Patrick’s 
story and did not want to have sex with him. She repeatedly told him no and refused but he 
persisted. Patrick raped Cynthia that night, and Cynthia got pregnant. 

Cynthia has since had her baby boy and is still living with Patrick and his wife as an undocumented 
immigrant. Cynthia speaks no English and therefore is not aware of the documents the family’s 
lawyer makes her sign. Patrick has explained to her that since she gave birth, one of the many 
forms she unknowingly signed gave up custody of her child to Patrick and his wife. Cynthia is now 
stuck living in their home acting as the housekeeper. The family pays for food but Cynthia has no 
money of her own, they don’t provide any transportation for her or let her contact anyone outside 
their home. Patrick tells her she cannot go home because her family will shun her for abandoning 
her daughter there and for what has happened in America. Patrick is an engineer and his wife works 
in the court system and they are an extremely influential family in their community. That 
community believes Cynthia is nothing more than a hired housekeeper, when in actuality she is the 
true mother of the child she is raising. Now, if Cynthia were to find a way to get home she would 
have to choose between leaving her baby boy behind with this dangerous family, or staying as a 
slave in this American home and leaving her daughter in Venezuela to grow up without her mother. 

When both the parents are at work, Cynthia uses the phone to try and get help. No legal services 
organizations are willing to take her case because her abuser is not her husband. She needs legal 
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help to get custody of her baby boy back so that she can go home to Venezuela and move her family 
past this terrible incident. She also needs legal assistance in punishing her rapist for his despicable 
secrets. As of now, due to legal services funding restrictions, Cynthia will not be able to get the 
help she needs and will remained trapped in her terrible situation. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg 

Mai is an undocumented immigrant from Vietnam. She met her abusive boyfriend, Michael, in the 
United States. Mai and Michael lived together for almost four years and have a daughter together, 
Lynn. Michael was an alcoholic and drug abuser. He was drunk or high on drugs almost everyday. 
Whenever he was high or drunk, he would become physically and emotionally abusive towards 
Mai. On several occasions, Michael hit Mai in the head. Michael’s blows to Mai’s head were so 
severe that she suffers from permanent ear damage. Michael used immigration threats to keep Mai 
from reporting the domestic violence. Michael threatened to call immigration authorities on Mai 
and have her deported. He said he would make sure that she would never see Lynn again. Mai 
could not work because Michael controlled her every movement. Mai was financially dependent on 
Michael. Sometimes Michael would spend most of the money he earned at his job on his alcohol 
and drugs, and Mai would have to resort to asking a neighbor for basic necessities for Lynn and 
herself. The neighbor who helped her was sympathetic to Mai’s situation. 

One night, Michael began arguing with Mai and pushing her. Michael started getting more 
aggressive and started punching her in the stomach. The neighbor heard Mai’s screams and called 
the police. Michael was arrested and Mai cooperated in his prosecution. Michael is currently 
incarcerated. With the help of a non-lawyer advocate. May is currently applying for immigration 
relief under the U visa as a cooperating immigrant crime victim. The U visa will allow her to 
receive employment authorization so that she can support herself and Lynn. She has tried to seek 
assistance from legal services, but is ineligible because she never married Michael. Mai has tried to 
apply for public benefits for Lynn, a U.S. citizen, but was wrongly denied benefits for Lynn because 
she was undocumented. The denial could have been prevented if Mai could receive help from a 
legal services lawyer. Mai, with the assistance of a domestic violence advocate, was able to receive 
a protection order that protects both herself and Lynn against Michael. Mai needs help from legal 
services in her U visa immigration case, to obtain custody and potentially to enforce her protection 
order. It’s very difficult to find legal assistance. The only option for low-income clients is legal 
services and Mai does not qualify for assistance. 

TEXAS 

Austin 

Marta is a 10 year old undocumented girl from Mexico. She came to Texas with her family. Her 
parents came to the United States to work and provide a better life for Marta and her siblings. 

Marta lived in a small house with her parents, siblings, and uncle. She often caught her uncle 
looking at her. She felt very uncomfortable, but did not really know why. Her uncle often told her 
that she was very pretty. He told her that one day she would have a boyfriend. Marta did not like 
being alone in the same room with him. 
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One morning Marta woke up about 1:00 or 2:00 a.m. with her uncle on top of her. She was 
frightened. When she was able to get out of bed and she saw a red mark he had left on her neck. 

She tried to run from her uncle, but he grabbed her and threatened that if she told anyone what had 
happened he would kill her family. Marta was able to flee to the bathroom. When she returned her 
uncle was no longer in the bedroom. She took advantage of the opportunity and hid from her uncle 
in another part of the house. Unable to find Marta when he returned to her room, her uncle went to 
his own bedroom. 

The next morning Marta was scared but she told her mother what had happened, and her mother 
immediately notified the authorities. Her uncle was arrested that next day and charged with 
aggravated sexual assault of a child and injury to a child. The emotional damage to Marta was 
severe and she is still recovering from the attack. Marta and other child abuse victims like her who 
are sexually and physically abused by family members or other persons who are not their parents, 
are ineligible to receive LSC-funded legal assistance. Marta was able to find immigration 
assistance to help her file her U visa immigration case, from the only program in her area that offers 
this assistance to undocumented immigrants like Martha who do not qualify for representation by 
LSC funded programs. 

** 

Maria met Antonio in Mexico. Antonio brought Maria across the border into the United States and 
helped her find work once she arrived in Texas. Maria soon realized, however, how costly 
Antonio’s assistance would be. Antonio expected to be paid for his help by requiring that she do 
anything he desired, sexually and otherwise. He used her ignorance of U.S. law and her desperate 
situation as an undocumented immigrant to maintain his ability to abuse her physically and 
sexually. Antonio told Maria that he would have her arrested and deported if she ever reported the 
abuse she was suffering. Antonio also threatened to kill her two children, whose location he knew 
in Mexico, if she ever reported him to the police. Trapped, afraid, and alone, Maria stayed with 
Antonio because she did not believe that she had any other option. Antonio’s sexual assaults of 
Maria resulted in Antonio getting Maria pregnant. 

Maria had Antonio’s child, Pedro. Antonio’s physical and sexual abuse of Maria continued during 
her pregnancy and after Pedro’s birth. Maria finally found the courage to leave Antonio when she 
realized that he was also abusive towards their child, Pedro. With the help of friends, she sought 
help from a domestic violence shelter. With the help of advocates there, she filed a police report 
against Antonio. 

Maria is ineligible to receive LSC funded legal assistance, despite her long term victimization by 
sexual assault that resulted in her having a child in common with Antonio, because she and Antonio 
were never married. The non-profit legal services program that is not funded by LSC has an 
enormous case load and long waiting lists so Maria was lucky to receive their help when many 
immigrant victims are turned away. They are assisting Maria in filing her U visa crime victim case. 
The lawyers working for the non-profit that are helping Maria with her immigration case do not 
handle family law cases. Antonio continues to threaten Maria, despite their separation. He is trying 
to keep her from helping in his criminal cases and may seek custody or visitation with Pedro. Maria 
wants to obtain a protection order and to initiate a family law case to obtain legal custody of Pedro. 
She also wants to limit Antonio’s ability to obtain unsupervised visitation with Pedro, because she 
fears that Pedro will continue to be abused by Antonio. The LSC funded legal services program 
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cannot represent Maria in her family law and protection order cases, because of LSC restrictions. 
The domestic violence program she is working with is still trying to locate a pro bono lawyer for 
her. 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington County 

Julia and her 12-year old daughter, Andrea, are immigrants from Mexico. After arriving in the 
United States with Andrea, Julia met Pablo and began a relationship with him. Pablo is not 
Andrea’s father. Pablo and Julia dated for several years. Over the years of her relationship with 
Pablo, Julia experienced an escalating pattern of abuse perpetrated against her by Pablo. Pablo 
often beat Julia, slapping and punching her on an almost daily basis. Julia had tried many times to 
break off the relationship, but Pablo stalked her and always came back. He never wanted Julia to be 
away from him. One night, Pablo followed Julia to her workplace and kidnapped her while at work. 
Pablo took Julia to a secluded area of town and severely beat her by slamming her head repeatedly 
into the ground, causing injuries to her head and face. When Julia finally made it home, Andrea 
immediately called the police for help. Julia was sent from her rural neighborhood via helicopter to 
the Shock Trauma Unit in a metropolitan city. Pablo was arrested and sentenced to one month in 
jail. When he was released from jail, Pablo was furious and determined to take revenge on Andrea 
for calling the police when she saw the extent of her mother’s injuries. Pablo knew where Andrea 
went to school. Pablo laid in wait for Andrea on her normal route home from school. He 
kidnapped Andrea and raped her. Andrea became pregnant because of the rape. 

Despite the horrors of the crimes committed against them by Pablo and the fact that they are 
cooperating witnesses in two separate criminal prosecutions against Pablo, neither Julia nor Andrea 
can receive legal representation by LSC funded lawyers in their cases against Pablo. Julia cannot 
receive assistance because Pablo was not her husband. Andrea does not qualify for representation 
because she is a sexual assault victim, although Pablo could seek custody and visitation with the 
child bom of the rape. 

Both Julia and Andrea cooperated with the prosecutor and police. Each of them separately qualifies 
for a crime victim U visa because they each were victims of crimes perpetrated by Pablo. Julia and 
Andrea were able to find non-LSC funded lawyers to help them file their U visa immigration cases 
from one of the few non-LSC funded legal services programs in Virginia. However, Julia and 
Andrea are still in desperate need of representation in family court to obtain protection orders 
against Pablo and to assure that Pablo never receives custody of the child bom of the rape. 
Immigrant victims, like Julia and Andrea, need access to the expertise of Legal Services lawyers to 
assist them in these important cases. 

** 

Carmen is an elderly woman who moved to Northern Virginia from Bolivia. She is actively 
involved in her church. Carmen was on her way to church when a stranger approached her, dragged 
her into the woods along Route 50 in Virginia and brutally raped her. Carmen’s injuries from the 
rape were so severe that she required three days hospitalization. Carmen continues to recuperate 
from both the physical and emotional consequences of the unspeakable sexual violence she 
endured. Her recovery is slow, painful and very difficult. Carmen has been so terrorized by the 
brutal rape that she still cannot bring herself to leave the safety of her home alone. The police 
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continue to investigate the incident, but to date they have not been able to locate Carmen’s rapist. 
Carmen continues to cooperate with the police providing information crucial to the rape 
investigation and apprehension of the rape perpetrator. An LSC funded organization in Virginia 
could not represent Carmen in her U visa immigration case, because she was a victim of stranger 
rape and not domestic violence perpetrated by her spouse. Victims like Carmen need to be able to 
access LSC funded lawyers who can both help her obtain her crime victim visa under VAWA and 
also support her in the criminal investigation of her rapist. 

Chesterfield County 

Lupe and her boyfriend Jose both immigrated separately from Mexico and met in the United States. 
They both live in Chesterfield County, Virginia. Although they never married, they lived together 
for many years and have four children together, ages 3, 4, 8, and 9. All of their children were bom 
in the United States. Jose was very controling and abusive. Jose held Lupe hostage in their home. 
He isolated her and deprived her of basic necessities so she would not leave. Lupe was fully 
dependent on Jose for key life necessities for herself and their children - all food, clothing, and 
shelter. Jose’s pattern of abuse included economic isolation and severe sexual abuse. He raped 
Lupe almost on a weekly basis. Lupe endured this abuse for almost ten years. 

Lupe was finally able to contact an Hispanic domestic violence outreach program in Chesterfield 
County seeking help. Lupe suffered from severe depression and low self-esteem as a result of the 
abuse. Lupe had no idea until the battered women’s advocate told her that locking her in the house, 
depriving her and the children of food, battering and rape were against the law. The battered 
women’s advocate tried without success to help Lupe find a legal services lawyer from an LSC 
funded program to represent Lupe in her protection order, custody and immigration cases. Legal 
Aid was unable to represent her because of her immigration status and because she was not married 
to Jose. With no other option the advocate herself accompanied Lupe to court to help her obtain a 
protection order, because it was too dangerous for Lupe to go without one. After receiving a 
protection order, Lupe still needed a lawyer to represent her in her custody case against Jose. Lupe 
had no money to pay for a private attorney to represent her. With LSC funded programs shut off to 
Lupe, the local domestic violence program took up a collection to raise funds to help Lupe hire a 
private lawyer for her custody case. Lupe now has custody and is currently living free and safe 
from Jose, Unfortunately, Lupe is a rare case. Most immigrant victims go on without any legal 
assistance. Many lose child custody and child support and are unable to obtain protection orders 
because of the lack of legal representation. Further, the attorneys with the most expertise working 
with domestic violence victims like Lupe in custody cases in most communities work of the LSC 
funded legal services program. Most private lawyers have not been training on domestic violence 
issues and as a result can often mishandle the case. Fortunately, this did not happen to Lupe. 

The domestic violence program that helped Lupe serves a significant number of Hispanic 
immigrants. Chesterfield County has the highest population of Hispanic immigrants in the metro- 
Richmond area. The program provides a range of services to victims of domestic violence, 
including victim advocacy, referrals, and counseling. What is particularly remarkable about Lupe’s 
story is that she found her way to the one Spanish-speaking counselor in the program. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
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Westover 

Abby is an immigrant from Tanzania. She came to the United States on a student visa 
approximately three years ago. She has a 2-year old daughter, Sylvia, with her boyfriend, Timothy. 
She met Timothy while in school. Timothy quickly swept Abby off her feet. Abby was lonely and 
needed the attention. She met only a few people in school and had no family with her in the United 
States. Timothy soon became controlling. He would not allow Abby to go anywhere without 
Timothy. He made it difficult for Abby to call her family in Tanzania and eventually forbade any 
communication with them. It made her studies extremely difficult. She became pregnant and 
Timothy moved into her apartment. Timothy convinced Abby to quit her studies in order to care for 
Sylvia. The abuse escalated during the pregnancy to physical violence. Timothy was extremely 
abusive, subjecting Abby to repeated beatings and violent threats. He often told Abby that he 
would report her to immigration if she said anything about the abuse to anyone. He told her that he 
would make sure that she would never see their child again. Abby believed that Timothy would 
have her deported and she would never be able to see their daughter, Sylvia again. Through the 
help of Abby’s friends and counseling, Abby and Sylvia eventually moved out. Timothy has since 
filed for custody of Sylvia. Abby is very afraid because she knows that Timothy will try and use 
her immigration status against her. 

Abby sought help from an LSC funded legal services program in West Virginia to help her in the 
custody case filed against her by Timothy. She is very concerned about how she could protect 
Sylvia from Timothy’s abuse if he is awarded custody of Sylvia. She is afraid Timothy will gain 
custody because he is a U.S. citizen and she is undocumented. The LSC funded program cannot 
represent Abby because her abuser, Timothy, is her boyfriend and father of her child, but not her 
husband. Abby is forced to try to find other legal representation in both her custody case and her 
domestic violence related immigration case. Other than the LSC funded program that is barred by 
restrictions from offering help to Abby, there are very few other programs that can help victims like 
Abby and most of these have little or no experience working with immigrant victims. 

*+ 

Maria is an immigrant from Mexico. She lived with her abuser, Pedro, also from Mexico. Both 
Pedro and Maria were undocumented. Pedro was very abusive, physically, mentally, and sexually. 
He slapped and punched Maria almost on a daily basis. He repeatedly forced Maria to engage in 
sexual relations against her will. His rapes of Maria resulted in her becoming pregnant. Maria 
feared for her own safety and that of her unborn child. Despite her fears of retribution and violence, 
Maria found the courage to leave Pedro and the residence they shared together. Maria went to a 
shelter in a confidential location where she could receive services and support and be safe from 
Pedro. Although Maria very much wanted to seek a protection order against Pedro from the court, 
when she sought legal assistance, she had to be turned away from the LSC funded legal services 
program because she and Pedro were not married and because Maria was undocumented. 

Maria’s search for an attorney to represent her failed. She was not able to obtain a protection order 
and feared that it was too dangerous to remain in West Virginia without one. Maria spent a few 
months in shelter during which time her daughter was bom. She was ultimately able to contact 
relatives in another state with whom she and her newborn daughter could live. At this time Pedro 
does not know that she has relocated. Unfortunately, lack of access to legal assistance meant that 
she had to move out of state without first obtaining a protection order against Pedro that could be 
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enforced under the full faith and credit provisions of the Violence Against Women Act if Pedro 
tried to find her. 

WISCONSIN 

Currently, only one program provides legal services to immigrant victims of domestic violence for 
Columbia, Dane, Dodge, Green, Jefferson, Rock and Sauk Counties in Wisconsin. This program is 
one of the few programs in the state of Wisconsin that provides representation for immigrant 
victims in protection order, custody, divorce, and immigration cases. This Office on Violence 
Against Women funded program has only two staff attorneys and is inundated with cases that LSC 
funded organizations are unable to take. The stories below illustrate examples of immigrant victims 
who are being turned away from LSC funded programs in Wisconsin. 

Madison 

Sonia is an undocumented immigrant from Honduras living in the United States with her extended 
family members. She met Jose, another immigrant from Honduras, through family friends. She 
saw Jose occasionally at church or community functions, but did not think much of him. Jose was a 
friend of Sonia’s cousin-in-law. Sometimes Jose would comment and say that Sonia was pretty, but 
Sonia was not interested in Jose. Sonia had a boyfriend back in her home country. One day Sonia 
was alone in her apartment. Her cousin-in-law mentioned that Jose would be stopping by to pick up 
some CDs. When Jose came over, he again complimented Sonia. Sonia was very uncomfortable. 
Jose then tried to touch Sonia and kiss her. Sonia refused. It was then that Jose grabbed her and 
forced himself on Sonia, raping her. Sonia was devastated and ashamed. She did not know what to 
do. Her cousin, Beatrice, later came home and Sonia told her what happened. Beatrice took Sonia 
to the hospital and the hospital referred her to the local sexual assault center. 

With support from sexual assault victim advocates, Sonia is cooperating with prosecutors and police 
in Jose’s prosecution for rape. Based on this cooperation and the substantial harm caused to Sonia 
by the rape, Sonia qualifies for protection from deportation under the crime victim visa (U visa) 
provisions included in VAWA 2000. Despite this fact, Sonia must be turned away from an LSC 
funded legal services program due to restrictions on representation of immigrants. Sonia should be 
able to receive legal assistance in her immigration case and any restraining order case she might file 
from a LSC funded program. Too often rape victims like Sonia are left without any access to legal 
representation. 

** 

Mary is an undocumented immigrant from the Philippines. She lived with her abuser, Paul, for 
almost four years. They never married. They have a three-year old daughter, Lynn. Mary met Paul 
through mutual friends. At first Paul was very loving and caring. Sometimes Paul would be jealous 
of Mary’s friends and family, but Mary thought it was only because he loved her so much. Over 
time, Paul’s jealousy and control increased. Paul isolated Mary from almost all of her friends and 
family. Paul often monitored her phone calls, e-mails, and visits. Mary has been faithful to Paul. 
Despite that fact, Paul has repeatedly accused Mary of cheating. Paul threatened Mary that if he 
ever caught her cheating that he would kill her. 
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Mary worked in her family’s dry cleaning business. Paul often came to Mary’s work and got 
jealous any time he saw Maria talking to any male co-worker. Communication with male co- 
workers is a necessary part of Mary’s work. Sometimes Paul followed Mary to work just so he 
could keep an eye on her. Mary was afraid. Paul had a very violent temper. He believed what he 
wanted to believe no matter how much she tried to convince him she wasn’t cheating. 

One night, Mary worked late because of an order she had to finish for the next day. She called 
home to tell Paul that she would be late, but she was unable to reach him so she left a message. 
Another worker was working with Mary that night. Later that evening, Paul came charging into the 
store and confronted Mary. He saw that she was not alone and stabbed Mary and her co-worker 
numerous times. If it had not been for a passerby who saw Mary and her co-worker bleeding on the 
floor of the store, Mary and her co-worker would have died from the stabbings. 

Mary fully cooperated with the prosecutor and police. Paul was convicted of attempted murder and 
is currently serving time in the state penitentiary. As a cooperating witness in this criminal 
prosecution who suffered substantial injury as a result of the attempted murder, Mary qualifies for a 
crime victim visa (U visa). Mary, however, cannot be represented by an LSC-funded legal services 
agency in her U visa case or any other court case, including any protection order case she may need 
in the future. Although Mary did find legal representation in her U-visa application that will help 
her remain in the United States with her daughter, Lynn, many immigrant victims like Mary will be 
turned away from LSC funded services and will not be able to find renresentatinn 
** 

Yolanda is an undocumented migrant farmworker from Mexico who lived in Arizona when she met 
Miguel. Yolanda worked very long hours and did not know many people outside of the migrant 
camp in which she lived. Yolanda did not speak any English. Miguel, another migrant farmworker, 
was her co-worker. Miguel had been working in that camp much longer than Yolanda and Miguel 
was sometimes responsible for supervising her work. One day Yolanda and Miguel were working 
alone together in the fields. Miguel approached Yolanda and sexually forced himself on her and 
raped her. Due to the rape Yolanda sustained physical and emotional injuries. Yolanda told one of 
her women co-workers living in the migrant farmworker camp about the rape. Her co-worker told 
Yolanda that if Yolanda went to the hospital for help and treatment of her injuries, the hospital 
employees would ask her a lot of questions and they may even deport her back to Mexico. Yolanda 
was bleeding and was injured. It was several days before anyone helped Yolanda get any medical 
treatment. A few weeks later, Yolanda learned that she was pregnant with Miguel’s child. Yolanda 
was scared and ashamed. The woman in the camp spoke to Miguel and told him to live with 
Yolanda so that she would not be shamed. Yolanda felt there was no choice for her and her baby 
but to live with her rapist. When Yolanda and Miguel began living together, Miguel’s physical, 
sexual and emotional abuse continued and escalated. He sexually abused and raped Yolanda 
whenever he pleased. Yolanda suffered deeply. Sometimes her injuries were so severe that it was 
very difficult for her to work. 

Miguel eventually moved Yolanda and their baby, Carmela, to Wisconsin where Yolanda had no 
friends, no family and no support system. Miguel continued to rape and physically abuse Yolanda 
on a weekly basis. One night, a neighbor overheard Yolanda’s screams and called the police. The 
police arrived and arrested Miguel. Yolanda cooperated with police and prosecutors, resulting in 
Miguel’s conviction. Miguel is currently serving a prison term for convictions related to his abuse 
of Yolanda. Yolanda qualifies for relief under the U visa crime victim provisions of VAWA. 
Yolanda and Carmela are now living in a shelter in Wisconsin. If Yolanda were to seek legal 
assistance at an LSC funded program, as a rape victim and as a domestic violence victim, Yolanda 
could not be represented due to LSC funding restrictions. 
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Men Supporting VAWA 
1076 Manigault Street, SE 
Atlanta, GA 30316 

July 14, 2005 

U.S. Senate 

Committee on the Judiciary 
224 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Members of the Senate Judiciary Committee: 

As men in Georgia who are committed to ending violence in our families and 
communities, we support the re-authorization of the Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA) in 2005, We believe that men must join together with women to be part of the 
solution to the problem of family violence. Therefore, we ask you to vote in favor of re- 
authorizing VAWA and that you ask other members of Congress to do the same. 

Re-authorizing VAWA is in men’s best interest . We have daughters and mothers and 
wives and sisters and partners and nieces. On average in the U.S., husbands and 
boyfriends murder three women every day - women who are just like the women we 
love. That just isn’t right. We don’t want any woman or child to have to live in fear of 
violence anymore. 

We support VAWA because it is working. Over the last decade, we have finally begun to 
make progress as domestic and sexual violence have begun to decline. We need to 
continue this essential work. If Congress does not re-authorize VAWA, and increase 
funding, these gains won’t continue and may well be reversed. 

Men Supporting VAWA is an ad hoc group of Georgia men who care passionately about 
creating a safer world for women, children, and men who are affected by family violence. 
We are committed to increasing our numbers and educating other Georgians about the 
importance of VAWA. We ask you to support the reauthorization of VAWA. Can we 
count on you to cosign on the bill and vote yes? Can we also count on you to talk with 
your colleagues to sign onto the bill and support it in its strongest form? 

We thank you for your time, leadership and support, ft is with the leadership and 
cooperation of leaders like you that we can truly make a difference in the lives of so 
many people who are affected by family violence. 

Sincerely, 

Men Supporting VAWA 
(Signatures attached) 


Contacts for Mep Supporting VAWA: Dick Bathrick, 404-270-9894, or Greg Loughlin, 404-463-0350. 
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We, the undersigned Georgians, ask you to vote to reauthorize VAWA in 2005. 






' Thank you! 
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June 9, 2005 


The Honorable Russell Feingold 
506 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

s - 8r ^ B5 »- Sr - Dear Senator Feingold 

Over the past 10 years Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end 
domestic violence in our communities by binding Violence Against Women Act programs. 
In recent years the success of these programs has resulted in a growing demand for the life- 
saving services they provide. However, this increased demand coincides with a series of 
budget cuts that have crippled many local organizations, and forced others to close 
completely. 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and 
trainings for police, prosecutors and court officials have all contributed to the decline in 
domestic violence since VAWA was first authorized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. 
Now, as VAWA is soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will support its 
reauthorization once again. VAWA is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal 
policy. The first VAWA, authorized in 1994, saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social 
costs. Reauhorization and full funding for all VAWA programs is a crucial investment 
in our communities, one that saves lives, saves money and saves the future of our 
nation. 

In 2004 the Milwaukee Women’s Center Emergency Shelter served 154 women and 167 
children in our emergency shelter. 114 women received assistance from the Casemanager in 
the shelter who helped them get housing, financial assistance, legal and medical care, in 
order to begin to live a life free from violence. MWC’s older Abused Women’s Program 
worked with 107 women 50 years and up to help them escape from violent relationships 
through casemanagement and support groups. Without the assistance of the casemanagers a 
lot of women will be forced to return to their abuser. 
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Without reauthorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children 
in Milwaukee WI, cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. The 
continued support of Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children find safety and 
security and build self-sufficiency. On behalf of The Milwaukee Women's Center 
representing the interests of victims of domestic violence in Milwaukee, WI, we urge you to 
support the reauthorization of VAWA and full funding for all VAWA. 

If you have any questions or need additional information, please contact Linda Mayfield, 
Director Family Violence Services, Milwaukee Women’s Center. We look forward to 
working with you on these important issues. 
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Jam it Napoljtano 
Governor 


State of Arizona 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
1 700 west Washington Street, Phoenix, AZ 85007 


MAHS PHONE: 002-342-433 1 
Facsimile: 602-342-7601 


June 27, 2005 


The Honorable Aden Specter 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
711 Hart Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable Joseph R. Biden 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Orrin G. Hatch 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 

Dear Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden and Senator Hatch: 

I am writing in support of the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act (S. 
1 1 97) and particularly to urge your support for four sections that propose critical improvements 
to existing law: Title VII Economic Security, Title HI Children and Youth, Title IV 
Strengthening America's Families by Preventing Violence, and Section 202 of Title II the Sexual 
Assault Services Program. As Governor of the State of Arizona, former U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Arizona, and Arizona’s former Attorney General, I have always been a champion for 
the rights of crime victims of all ages and view S.1197 as critically important because it 
enhances the states’ response to victims of violence. 

I strongly support the leave measure, along with the other economic security measures in 
Title VII of VAWA. As Arizona Attorney General, I crafted successful crime victim leave 
legislation to respond to hardships faced by crime victims in the workplace. In 2001, Arizona 
became one of the first states in the nation to provide workplace protections for crime victims, 
requiring employers with 50 or more employees to allow employees who are crime victims to 
attend court-related proceedings. A.R.S. 13*4439. It is vital that employers support employees 
who need time to attend court or undertake safety planning, and I applaud your inclusion of these 
provisions in the bill. 
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Committee on the Judiciaiy 
lime 2 7, 2005 
Page 2 


I also urge you to support measures to improve services to victims of sexual assault. As 
Arizona Attorney General I oversaw the creation of statewide Guidelines for a Coordinated 
Community Response to Sexual Assault to improve the investigation of sexual assault crimes, as 
well as how crime victims are treated. The need for a dedicated funding stream for sexual 
assault services is great in Arizona. Not only will the Sexual Assault Services Program increase 
victims’ opportunity for justice and recovery, it will improve reporting of sexual assault to law 
enforcement, thereby holding offenders accountable and lowering the incidence of repeat crimes. 

Finally, I encourage you to support Title III and IV, which titles focus on children, youth, 
and prevention. By addressing the needs of younger victims we can halt the cycle of violence at 
its origin, whether it be domestic violence, dating violence, sexual violence, or stalking. When 
we help young people to cope with and prevent violence in their lives, we put them on track to be 
healthy, educated and productive adults. 

Your support for S. 1197, particularly for the aforementioned provisions, is vitally 
important. Women, men, children and youth who are victims of domestic violence, dating 
violence, sexual violence and stalking must be given support to recover from the crimes 
peipetrated against them. Assisting victims where they are — in the home, workplace, schools and 
other institutions — is one way we can assure their opportunity for healing and survival. 

If you have any questions about Arizona’s efforts to support crime victims, please do not 
hesitate to contact my advisor for crime victims Dan Levey at (602) 364-2235. Thank you for 
your consideration. 


Yours very truly. 


u 




Janet Napolitano 
Governor 
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NATIONAL 
CHILD ABUSE 

COALITION 


July 18, 2005 

The Honorable Arlen Specter 
Chair, Committee on the Judiciary 
224 Dirksen Building 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 20510 
Dear Chairman Specter, 

The National Child Abuse Coalition is pleased to submit testimony for the record of the hearing 
on July 1 9, 2005 before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on the reauthorization of the 
Violence Against Women Act (VAWA). 

The Coalition supports S. 1 197, the legislation to reauthorize VAWA, with specific attention to 
promoting collaborations between domestic violence services and child protective services, and at 
furthering the development of effective prevention programs targeting children who have been 
exposed to domestic violence, particularly through provisions in S. 1197 which would: enhance 
responses to families where both child abuse and neglect and domestic violence occur (Sec. 302); 
support services for children and youth exposed to domestic violence to link them and their 
families with appropriate assistance (Sec. 41302); develop training material for home visitation 
programs to recognize and address domestic violence (Sec. 41304); and direct the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention to study the best practices for reducing and preventing violence 
against women and children (Sec. 402). 

Child welfare advocates and domestic violence service providers share common goals: end 
domestic violence and child maltreatment; keep children safe; protect the adult victims; and avoid 
involving children in the protective services system where possible. The National Child Abuse 
Coalition and its members look forward to working with you and your colleagues to enact S. 

1197 and join together to achieve our shared goal of freeing victims from the violence in their 
lives. Thank you for your leadership and attention to this important legislation. 

Sincerely, 


733-15™ Street NW * Suite 938 * Washington * DC 20005 
Phone 202-347-3666 * Email tbirch@elinklsp.com * Fax 202-628-0302 


Thomas L. Birch 
Legislative Counsel 
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NATIONAL 

CHILD ABUSE 733 - 1 5 th Street, N W * Suite 938 * Washington * DC 20005 

COALITION Phone 202-347-3666 ' Email tbiraheelinkhn.TOm * Fax 202-628-0302 


TESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY THE 
NATIONAL CHILD ABUSE COALITION 
TO THE U.S, SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
HEARING ON THE 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

JULY 19, 2005 


The National Child Abuse Coalition, twenty-eight national organizations working together 
to focus attention on the protection of children and the prevention of child maltreatment, 
supports the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act of 2005, S. 1197, with 
specific attention to provisions in the legislation aimed at promoting collaborations 
between domestic violence services and child protective services, and at furthering the 
development of effective prevention programs targeting children who have been 
exposed to domestic violence. 

In that regard, S. 1197 would provide support to: 

• Child welfare agencies, domestic violence service providers, courts, law 
enforcement and other community organizations to develop collaborative 
responses, services and cross-training to enhance responses to families where 
both child abuse and neglect and domestic violence occur. (Sec. 302) 

• Services for children and youth exposed to domestic violence and assist child 
and youth-serving agencies to identify children in violent homes and link them 
and their families with appropriate assistance, through the collaborative effort of 
the U.S. Department of Justice and the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. (Sec. 41302) 

• Develop training material for home visitation programs as an important 
preventive strategy working with pregnant women and new parents in their 
homes toward the reduction of child maltreatment, to recognize and address 
domestic violence and link women and children experiencing violence with 
community resources to help keep them safe, with special attention to improve 
parenting skills and link new parents with existing community resources. (Sec. 
41304) 

• Direct the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention to study the best practices 
for reducing and preventing violence against women and children and evaluate 
the effectiveness of interventions. (Sec. 402) 
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The Co-Occurrence of Child Maltreatment and Domestic Violence 


Each day, the safety and well-being of children in the United States are threatened by 
child abuse and neglect. According to the most recent report from the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, an estimated 906,000 children were victims of abuse or 
neglect in 2003. 1 Many of these children live in homes that are experiencing domestic 
violence. It is estimated that between 3.3 and 10 million children witness domestic 
violence each year. 2 

Children living in violent homes, who witness domestic violence against others, may 
suffer emotional abuse and psychological trauma. Frequently these children are also 
the victims of physical or sexual abuse. Research indicates that children exposed to 
domestic violence are at an increased risk of being abused or neglected, and that in an 
estimated 30 to 60 percent of the families where either domestic violence or child 
maltreatment is identified, it is likely that both forms of abuse exist. 3 The U.S. Advisory 
Board on Child Abuse and Neglect has suggested that domestic violence may be the 
single major precursor to child abuse and neglect fatalities in this country. 4 

Impact on Children Witnessing Domestic Violence 

Children growing up in violent families may suffer emotional abuse and psychological 
trauma, damage they may carry throughout their adult lives. Children who witness 
domestic violence are at risk of suffering numerous emotional and behavioral problems 
including withdrawal, developmental regression, post traumatic stress disorder, anxiety, 
aggression, temperamental problems, and depression. They may experience physical 
symptoms of sleep disorders, headaches, stomach aches, diarrhea, ulcers, and asthma 
in reaction to living in a violent, stressful household. 

A child who witnesses domestic violence can suffer poor academic consequences. 
Children of women who are battered have been found to have high rates of inferior 
school performance, truancy, absenteeism, and difficulty concentrating. What’s more, 
the impact of witnessing domestic violence has been found to increase the likelihood of 
aggressive behavior and delinquency. A comparison of delinquent and non-delinquent 
youths found that a history of family violence or abuse is the single most significant 
difference between the two groups as to whether they are delinquent. 5 


1 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration on Children, Youth and Families, Child 
Maltreatment 2003 , Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2005. 

2 M.A. Straus and R. Gelles, Behind Closed Doors: Violence in the American Family (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1980); M.A. Straus, "Children as Witnesses to Marital Violence: A Risk Factor for Lifelong Problems Among a 
Nationally Representative Sample of American Men and Women," in D.F. Schwartz (Ed.) Children and Violence: 
Report of Twenty-third Ross Roundtable on Critical Approaches to Common Pediatric Problems (Columbus, OH: Ross 
Laboratories, 1992): 98-109. 

3 Appel, A. E., & Holden, G. W, (1998). Co-occurring spouse and child abuse: Implications for CPS practice. APSAC 
Advisor, //(l), 1 1-14; Edleson, J. L. (1999); Stark, E., & Filcraft, A. H. (1988); Hughes, H. M., Parkinson, D., & 
Vargo, M. (1989). Witnessing spouse abuse and experiencing physical abuse: A "double whammy"? Journal of Family 
Violence, 4{ 2), 197-209. 

4 U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect, A Nation ’s Shame: Fatal Child Abuse and Neglect in the United 
States: Fifth Report (Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, April 1995): 124. 

s E. Peled, P. G. Jaffe and J. L. Edleson, Editors, Ending the Cycle of Domestic Violence: Community Responses to 
Children of Battered Women (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1995). 
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Growing up in a violent home is the strongest predictor of becoming a batterer in the 
teen and adult years. Numerous studies have shown that children exposed to domestic 
violence are more likely to be violent — and the violence repeats itself: male children 
who witness violence are at an increased risk of becoming perpetrators, and the 
perpetrators of domestic violence who were abused as children are more likely to 
physically harm their children 6 Long-term problems from exposure to domestic violence 
include higher levels of adult depression and trauma symptoms, and an increased 
tolerance for and use of violence in adult relationships. 7 8 

It is important to note that the impact of witnessing violence can be moderated by a 
number of factors, including effective treatment and support from caring adults. 

Children's reactions to domestic violence vary, where some children show enormous 
resiliency while others adjust poorly. Protective factors such as social competence, 
intelligence, high self-esteem, strong sibling and peer relationships, and a supportive 
relationship with an adult, are thought to be important variables that help protect children 
from the adverse effects of exposure to domestic violence. 6 

Serving Child Victims of Domestic Violence: Promoting Collaboration 

Provisions in S. 1197 would build upon the success of the "Greenbook Project,” a federal 
demonstration project consisting of six pilot sites selected to test and implement the 
recommendations of the National Council for Juvenile Federal Court Judges' Effective 
Intervention in Domestic Violence and Child Maltreatment Cases: Guidelines for Policy 
and Practice. The Greenbook Project offers a set of principles and guidelines for 
designing comprehensive approaches to co-occurring domestic violence and child 
abuse, with a focus on three primary systems serving families — juvenile and family 
courts, child protective services (CPS), and domestic violence programs. 

Intervening effectively to serve families where domestic violence and child maltreatment 
overlap is not the sole responsibility of a single agency; it is a shared community 
responsibility. Home visitation services for example, which are highlighted in S. 1197, 
have proven to be an effective violence prevention service with special attention to 
linking new parents to community services essential to relieve the stresses on parents 
and families. With the increasingly recognized overlap between domestic violence and 
child maltreatment, CPS agencies must work more closely with those providing domestic 
violence services to ensure more comprehensive assistance to both the child and adult 
victims. 

Differences in approach and response have in past times often worked against 
collaboration between the two fields. For CPS caseworkers, with a legal mandate to 
protect the abused child, responding to domestic violence has been widely regarded as 
a peripheral issue. Alternatively, domestic violence service providers have primarily 
focused on keeping safe and empowering the adult victims. 


6 Suh, E., & Abet, E. M. (1990). The impact of spousal violence on the children of the abused . Journal of Independent 
Social Work, 4{ 4), 27-34. 

7 Ganley, A. L,, & Schechter, S. (1996). Domestic violence: A national curriculum for children's protective services. 
San Francisco, CA: Family Violence Prevention Fund. 

8 Carlson, B. E. (2000); Edleson, J. L. (1999); Hughes, H. M., et al. (2001); Stocker, C. M., & Youngblade, L. (1999). 
Marital conflict and parental hostility: Links with children's sibling and peer relationships. Journal of Family 
Psychology, 75(4), 598-609. 
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Despite their differences, child welfare advocates and domestic violence service 
providers can bridge the gap between them with their common concern to: end domestic 
violence and child maltreatment; keep children safe; protect the adult victims; and avoid 
involving children in the protective services system where possible. With effective 
intervention and a coordinated response to child abuse and domestic violence, battered 
women advocates, child protective workers, judges and community members can help 
keep families safer. 

Conclusion 


Domestic violence and child maltreatment cannot be viewed separately by professionals 
responding to family violence. The mission of CPS to ensure the safety and well-being of 
child victims is consistent with the domestic violence field's goal of protecting and 
empowering victims of abuse. Adult and child victims suffer similarly and often in the 
same families. CPS caseworkers and domestic violence service providers can and must 
join together to achieve their shared goal of freeing victims from the violence in their 
lives. 
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National Association of Children 's Hospitals, National Association of Counsel for Children, National Association of Social Workers, 
National Center for State Courts, National Children ’s Alliance, National CASA Association, National Education Association, 
National Exchange Club Foundation, National PTA, National Respite Coalition, Parents Anonymous, Prevent Child Abuse America, 
UCLA/Duke Nat 7 . Center for Child Traumatic Stress, Voices for America 's Children 
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History of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) 

The Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) is a revolutionary piece of legislation that has 
greatly improved the criminal justice and community-based responses to domestic violence, 
dating violence, sexual assault and stalking in the United States. The passage of VAWA in 1994 
and its reauthorization in 2000 has dramatically changed the landscape for victims who once 
suffered in silence. Because of VAWA’s programs, victims have been able to access services, 
and a new generation of families and justice system professionals have come to understand that 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking are crimes that our society will 
not tolerate. 

VAWA 1994 fostered community-coordinated responses that brought together, for the first time, 
the criminal justice system, social services, and private nonprofit organizations responding to 
domestic violence and sexual assault. VAWA also provided for Federal prosecution of interstate 
domestic violence and sexual assault crimes and created Federal guarantees of interstate 
enforcement of protection orders. In 1994, VAWA provided the first protections for battered 
immigrant victims who were often deported as a result of their status being revealed by their 
batterer to the criminal justice officer responding to their cases. Also, VAWA began to focus on 
underserved populations and Native victims of domestic violence and sexual assault. 

The first VAWA provided funding for programs such as: 

• STOP (Services/Training/Officers/Prosecutors) Violence Against Women Formula 
Grant: This cornerstone grant program is designed to encourage communities to develop 
a collaborative, multi-disciplinary approach to improve responses to violence against 
women. It is distributed to each state according to a basic formula: each state receives a 
base amount of $600,000 with remaining funds distributed based on population. Each 
state must allocate 25% of the money to law enforcement, 25% to prosecutors, 30% to 
nonprofit victims’ services, 5% to state coalitions, 5% to Indian Tribal governments and 
5% to court programs. 

• Grants to Encourage Arrest Policies and Enforcement of Protection Orders 
Program: This discretionary grant program establishes and strengthens local programs 
that encourage police officers to arrest abusers and restraining order violators, and 
encourage courts and prosecutors to treat domestic violence as a serious crime. 

• Rural Domestic Violence and Child Victimization Enforcement Grants: Aimed at the 
unique needs of rural jurisdictions, this discretionary program helps communities create 
partnerships to respond to domestic violence, dating violence and child victimization. For 
purposes of this program, a rural state is one that has a population density of 52 or fewer 
persons per square mile or a state in which the largest county has fewer than 150,000 
people (this includes states like Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, Montana, North Dakota, 
Vermont and Utah). 

• National Stalker and Domestic Violence Reduction Grants: This discretionary grant 
program assists states and local governments in improving their databases for stalking 
and domestic violence. To qualify, applicants must show that they contribute information 
on protection orders, domestic violence convictions and stalking offenses to the National 
Crime Information Center (NCIC). 
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• Victims of Child Abuse Programs: There are three programs supported under this 
grant: (1) court appointed special advocates (known as “CASA programs”), a national 
program of volunteers who work in the court system with abused and neglected children; 
(2) child abuse training for court personnel; and (3) testimony of abused children by 
closed-circuit television in court. 

• National Domestic Violence Hotline 1 : This program funds a non-profit entity (currently 
the Texas Council on Family Violence) to operate a national, toll-free hotline that 
provides confidential information and assistance to victims. 

VAWA also reauthorized and increased funding for existing programs under the Department of 
Health and Human Services. This included the Family Violence Prevention and Services Act, 
Shelters for Battered Women and Children program. This critical program helps 
communities create and sustain emergency shelters for battered women and their children. It is a 
formula grant program with allocations federal funds to each state based on population. 

In 2000, Congress reauthorized VAWA providing additional resources and protections for 
victims of violence. VAWA 2000 identified the additional related crimes of dating violence 
and stalking, therefore protecting more victims of violence in our communities and 
providing additional resources to prosecute these crimes and provide services to survivors. 

VAWA 2000 created the much-needed legal assistance program for victims of domestic violence 
and sexual assault. These programs continue to face the greatest demand from victims of 
violence. VAWA 2000 also provided assistance to programs that utilize supervised visitation 
programs for families experiencing violence during child custody disputes and visitation. The 
Act also continued to expand protections for battered immigrants experiencing domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking, by establishing U- and T-visas that provide 
protections to persons trafficked into the U.S. 

In 2000, Congress authorized resources for the following additional programs: 

• Grants to Reduce Violent Crimes Against Women on Campus: Collaborating with 
local victim service agencies and criminal justice systems, institutions of higher 
education use this discretionary grant program to build coordinated responses to violence 
against women and to engage preventative strategies. To be eligible for the program, 
institutions must train campus police and judicial disciplinary boards and provide 
educational programs for in-coming students. 

• Legal Assistance for Victims of Domestic Violence, Sexual Assault and Stalking 
Grant Program: This program helps victims access qualified legal assistance and 
advocacy services for matters relating to the violence, such as obtaining protection orders 
and representation at child custody or divorce proceedings. Not included in VAWA 1994, 
this program did receive funding in 1998 and in continued funding through VAWA 
reauthorization in 2000. 

• Transitional Housing Program: Created in 2000, this HHS program provides grants to 
establish and support stable housing for women and children escaping violent homes and 
for whom emergency shelters are unavailable or insufficient. Although authorized in 


1 The National Domestic Violence Hotline’s toll-free number is 1 -800-SAFE (7233); the number for assistance for 
deaf callers is 1-800- 787-3224. 
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2000, this program has never received appropriations. Given the dire need for housing, in 
April 2003, Congress authorized a second transitional housing program, this time to be 
administered by the Department of Justice. 

• Education and Training to End Violence Against Women with Disabilities: This 
program educates and provides technical assistance to providers on effective ways to 
meet the needs of disabled women who are victims of sexual assault, domestic violence 
or stalking. 

• Enhancing Protections for Older Women from Domestic Violence and Sexual 
Assault: This training program aims to help law enforcement, prosecution and court 
personnel, and advocates better respond to elder abuse, neglect and exploitation. 

• Safe Havens for Children Pilot Program: A limited program (it officially expired in 
2002 but continues to receive federal funding), Safe Havens reduces the likelihood of 
violence by providing supervised visitation and exchange of children in safe locations 
among parents in domestic violence, sexual assault or stalking cases. 

How VAWA provides legal services for victims: 

"Funding lor civil legal assistance has allowed the legal professionals of Center for Community Solutions provide 
confidential assistance to victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and stalking for the last live years. Since 
2001, when CCS received its first funding through the Legal Assistance for Victims grant from the Office on 
Violence Against Women, attorneys and advocates of the Legal Department have assisted thousands of 
victims, allowing them to escape from abusive and violent relationships, achieve safety hy breaking the cycle 
of violence, and access legal and social justice for themselves and their children. The essential live-changing 
and life-saving services that LAV funding has allowed CCS to provide includes assistance with restraining orders 
and safety planning, family law matters (divorce, paternity, child custody/support, etc.), court accompaniment (for 
emotional support), California Sale at Home confidential address program applications, consultations and referrals 
for battered immigrant spouse petitions and U visa applications, as well as general legal consultations/referrals. The 
importance of civil legal assistance for victims of domestic violence cannot be overstated. Explaining the recent 
decline in national domestic violence incidents, the April 2003 issue of the Journal of Contemporary Economic 
Policy stated that ‘the increased provision of legal services for victims of intimate partner abuse' was the single most 
important factor. In sutn, VAWA has saved lives and improved the lives of thousands.” 

Steve Allen, Counselor at Law 

Center for Community Solutions San Diego, California 

In September 2005, the Violence Against Women Act will expire. Without this critical 
legislation our communities will lose billions of dollars in Federal resources that not only 
save lives but promote overall safety and security of our homes and citizens. 

Statistics show: 

• One in every 4 women will experience domestic violence during her lifetime. 2 

• Women are almost 6 times as likely as men to be victims of rape or attempted rape in 
their lifetime. 3 While 9 out of 10 rape victims are women, men and boys are also victims 
of sexual assault. 4 

• 40 to 60% of men who abuse women also abuse children. 5 


2, 3 Patricia Tjaden & Nancy Thoennes, U S. Dep’t. of Justice, Full Report of the Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women: Findings From the 

National Violence Against Women Survey 13 (Nov. 2000). 

4 National Crime Victimization Survey, Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Department of Justice, 19%. 

5 American Psychological Association, Violence and ihe Family: Report of the APA Presidential Task Force on Violence and the Family (1996), p. 40). 
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• 64% of women who report being raped, physically assaulted, and/or stalked since age 18 
were victimized by a current or former intimate partner. 6 7 

• Women ages 16 to 24 experience the highest per capita rates of intimate violence 1 

• In 1994, approximately 37% of women seeking injury-related treatment in hospital 
emergency rooms were there because of injuries inflicted by a current or former spouse 
or intimate partner. 8 

• One survey found that over 50% of abused women lost at least three days of work 
each month due to abuse. 9 

This year, Congress has a unique opportunity not only to continue successful and crucial 
existing VAWA programs, but also to expand on ten years of progress to further the safety 
and stability of the lives of survivors of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault 
and stalking. 

VAWA’s 10 Years of Success 

The Violence Against Women Act has created innovative, multi-disciplinary, coordinated 
community responses to domestic violence and sexual assault, which address the many needs 
and fill in the vast gaps identified by the experts. VAWA has supported police, judges, advocates 
and victim service providers, VAWA created new federal criminal laws addressing domestic 
violence and established discretionary grant programs within the Department of Justice and the 
Department of Health and Human Services for state, local, and Tribal governments and non- 
profit service organizations. VAWA of 2000 renewed these programs, made targeted 
improvements to certain provisions and introduced new initiatives. Over the past decade these 
programs and new laws have proven essential to intervening and preventing intimate partner 
violence in our communities. 

How VAWA training has helped professionals: 

“The training that has occurred as a result of VAWA funding has dramatically improved the competence of those 
working with victims of domestic violence. The change in professional's and advocate’s ability to support victims 
as they move through the criminal justice system is noticeable.” 

Retired law enforcement officer and current trainer for victim advocates 
Southern California 

VAWA’s effectiveness is evident in the progress that has been made since implementation. 
Local, state. Tribal and national laws are changing to better protect victims and punish offenders. 
In addition to providing resources and legal change, VAWA has fostered a community spirit that 
violence in our homes, families and relationships will not be tolerated. For the first time since the 
beginning of the battered women’s movement, a culture of violence prevention and intervention 
began to solidify with the first passage of VAWA on a scale much larger than ever before. The 


6 PaUicia Tjatlen & Nancy Thoennes, U.S. Dep't. of Justice, Full Report of ihe Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women: Findings From the National 
Violence Against Women Survey 13 (Nov. 2000). 

7 Bureau of Justice Statistics Special Report: "Iniimale Partner Violence" (May 2000). 

8 Michael Rand, Violence-Related Injuries Treated in Hospital Emergency Room Departments 5 (Bureau of Justice Statistics, 1997). 

9 Laurence, Louisa & Spalter, Roberta Roth. Measuring ihe Costs of Domestic Violence Against Women and the Cost Effectiveness of Interventions 25 (IWPR, Victims' 
Services & the Domestic Violence Training Project, May 1996). 
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criminal justice, social service and public health systems began to work together to address 
domestic violence as a community problem. The issue of intimate partner violence changed from 
a private, personal matter, where many feared to tread, and developed into an issue critical to 
protecting our communities, families and loved ones. 

Thanks to VAWA, state governments, local communities, businesses, and other services are 
responding better to victims’ needs. Studies show that rates of violence and reporting of crime 
are changing. 

Consider these highlights of successes from the past 10 years of VAWA: 

• VAWA created the first federal offense for interstate domestic violence and stalking 
that imposes up to 20 years for serious injury and life in prison if death results (and 
additional penalties are possible if a firearm is used during the offense); 

• VAWA established a federal offense for interstate violations of protection orders; 

• VAWA mandated that states and Tribes fully enforce valid restraining orders issued by 
another state or Tribe (similar to the law requiring states to enforce child custody orders 
ordered in other states); 

• VAWA doubled federal penalties for repeat sex offenders; 

• VAWA authorized pretrial detention of defendants in federal sex offense and interstate 
domestic violence cases and mandated restitution for victims; and 

• VAWA created a new rule of evidence that a victim’s past sexual behavior was generally 
not admissible in federal civil or criminal cases regarding sexual assault. 

• VAWA encouraged changes in state law. States passed over 660 new laws to combat 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. 

• Since VAWA all states have passed laws making stalking a crime and changed laws that 
once treated date or spousal rape as a lesser crime than stranger rape. 

• Since 1996, the National Domestic Violence Hotline has answered over 1 million 
calls. The Hotline answers over 16,000 calls a month and provides access to translators in 
139 languages. 

• Businesses have joined the national fight against violence. Hundreds of companies, led 
by the model programs established by Altria, Polaroid, Liz Claiborne, The Body Shop, 
Blue Shield, Aetna and DuPont, have created excellent Employee Assistance Programs 
that help victims of domestic violence. 

• More victims are reporting violence: among victims of violence by an intimate partner, 
the percentage of women who reported the crime was greater in 1998 (59%) than in 1993 
(48%). 

Budget reviews show that VAWA is not only good social policy but also sound fiscal policy. 
A 2002 university study found that money spent to reduce domestic violence saved nearly ten 
times the potential costs incurred between 1995 and 2000. During that time, the study found that 
the Federal government spent $1.6 billion for VAWA programs. An estimated $14.8 billion was 
saved on medical, legal and other victimization costs that arise from domestic violence. On an 
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individual level, VAWA costs roughly $15.50 per victim in the United States and saves an 
estimated $159 in services to each victim. 10 

Statistics show that VAWA is impacting intimate partner violence: 

• The number of women murdered by an intimate partner was steady for two decades 
but declined by 22% from 1993 to 2001. 11 

• In Hillsborough County, Florida, law enforcement agencies utilized VAWA monies to 
build a “Zero Tolerance" program which resulted in an 85% decrease in domestic 
violence related murders over a 3 year period. 

• More than half (53%) of rape victims are now stepping forward and reporting these 
heinous crimes to the authorities, while from 1993 to 1995 only 30.8% reported their 
attacks. 12 

• Victims of domestic violence are also stepping forward to report their suffering. The 
percentage of women who reported the crime in 1998 (59%) was greater than the 
percentage in 1993 (48%). 13 

• A recent study of immigrant women in Washington, DC found that more than !4 
contacted the police for help with domestic violence at least once. 14 

• One study found that with STOP funds, 72% of surveyed victim service organizations 
were able to bring help to more women, and 70% of surveyed victim service 
organizations were able to tap into entirely new victim populations. 15 

During the past decade, VAWA provided tremendous resources and protections for victims of 
domestic violence and sexual assault. VAWA programs have provided increased training for 
police, prosecutors, and court officials, and greatly improved the response of the criminal justice 
system to victims of domestic violence and sexual assault. These programs have successfully 
provided victims with emergency shelter, hotlines, and supportive services. Due to VAWA's 
remarkable accomplishments, many more victims are now referred to services and demand has 
steadily risen for VAWA programs. 

How VAWA has provided services to underserved communities: 

“VAWA funding for our Safety Plan Counselor Program has dramatically increased the availability and 
improved access of victim counseling services for the underserved population in our area, particularly the 
Russian Immigrant Community and the Iranian Community, all who experience similar barriers to services due to 
cultural issues and cultural isolation. VAWA funding has been a Godsend!” 

Richard R. Ryan , City of West Hollywood, California 


10 Kathryn Anderson Clark et at., A Cost-Benefit Analysis of the Violence Against Women Act of 1994, Violence Against Women, Vol 8, No. 4 
(April 2002) at 417-428. 

1 1 Callic Marie Rcnnison, Intimate Partner Violence, 1993-2001, Crime Data Brief, Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Dept, of Justice (February 
2003). 

12 National Crime Victimization Survey, 2002. 

13 Rennison, Intimate Partner Violence, Special Report, Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Dept, of Justice (May 2000), 

14 Leslye B. Orloff et al., Recent Developments. Battered Women’s Willingness to Call for Help and Police Responses, 13 UCLA WOMEN’S 
L.J. 43, 79 (Winter 2003). 

15 Brenda K. Uekcrt et al., 2001 Report: Evaluation of the STOP Formula Grants to Combat Violence Against Women, Urban Institute, 
September 2001. 
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Goals of VAWA 2005 

VAWA 2005 provides an opportunity to “think outside of the box’' and take a more holistic 
approach to the problems of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. 

VAWA 2005: 

• Shifts from a solely criminal justice response to a more holistic community-based 
response that helps victims become self-sufficient, including housing support and 
employment protection; 

• Continues to improve the criminal and civil judicial response to domestic violence, 
sexual assault, dating violence and stalking; 

• Serves the needs of children exposed to domestic violence and sexual assault; 

• Provides additional funding to meet the need for new and expanded services addressing 
dating violence, sexual assault and stalking; 

• Recognizes the specialized needs of communities of color, Native women and victims 
with disabilities and developing leadership roles for members of these communities in 
designing and implementing these specialized services; 

• Provides training to health care providers and students in health professional schools to 
identify victims of domestic and sexual violence, ensure their immediate safety, 
document their injuries and refer them to appropriate services; 

• Promotes public health programs that integrate domestic and sexual violence assessment 
and intervention into basic care, as well as encourage collaborations between health care 
providers, public health programs, and domestic and sexual violence programs; 

• Provides support for young and vulnerable parents to help them strengthen their 
parenting, promote healthy child development and address past violence so as to break 
the often intergenerational cycle of violence; 

• Focuses on prevention and educating the next generation to promote healthy relationships 
and a culture of zero tolerance towards violence; 

• Engages male allies to prevent violence against women and to encourage positive male 
roles to young men and boys. 

VAWA and Coordinated Community Response 

One of the most successful aspects of VAWA was the fostering of coordinated community 
responses to ending intimate partner violence. VAWA grant programs provide Federal funding 
to states, not only trains law enforcement and prosecutors, but also sets up special task forces and 
response teams to better coordinate services between the criminal justice, advocacy and social 
service systems. For example, on-scene Response Teams are one part of the coordinated 
community response. These teams allow community and victim services to assist law 
enforcement in providing services to victims at the scene of an investigation, which allows 
officers to concentrate on investigation. Better investigations provide better evidence and 
assisted prosecutors in holding perpetrators accountable. In addition, victims report that having 
an advocate on the scene provided them with better access to services and “peace of mind” that 
“someone was there to help” them and not just investigate the situation. With advocates on the 
scene, victims receive more access to medical care, shelter, and immediate counseling about their 
options for safety. Children also receive better care from on-scene advocates and law 
enforcement officers feel they can better do their jobs instead of being “social workers.” 
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How VAWA helps law enforcement in the field: 

The evolutions of the laws that now exist to protect women from violence have become an essential resource 
in a police officer's tool box. Years ago, officers in the field were basically helpless to act, where now there is no 
hesitation to act under the law when they need to. In addition, many police departments have instituted pro-arrest 
policies that require arrest when the signs of violence or the threat of violence is present.” 

Chief of Police John George 
City of Davie, Florida 

In addition to immediate coordinated services, VAWA fosters an atmosphere of holding 
perpetrators accountable without blaming the victim. Before VAWA, prosecutors were more 
likely to drop charges against a perpetrator if the victim refused to testify. Thanks to 
VAWA, a system such as “vertical prosecution” was implemented and many prosecutors 
developed specialized domestic violence units. These vertical prosecution units are generally 
comprised of specially trained attorneys and staff that understand the dynamics of domestic 
violence. They understand the dangers that most victims face when testifying and continue 
prosecuting cases even if victims are not available to testify or provide evidence. These 
programs have been an effective tool in increasing the number of domestic violence 
convictions and decreasing in the number of cases that are dismissed or “dropped”. Many 
prosecutors, such as former San Diego City Attorney, Casey Gwinn, call this system “homicide 
prevention”, because fewer victims and perpetrators are murdered as a result of the efforts of 
specialized prosecution units. 

Coordinated community responses often consist of domestic violence task forces, councils or 
groups of professionals, advocates and citizens who work with domestic violence victims. 
Community services, local business, local military bases and others may be involved in these 
groups as well. They meet regularly to discuss their community’s response to domestic violence, 
dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. These forums provide a mechanism for providers- 
who otherwise might not meet each other- to discuss successes, issues and plan strategies. To see 
how these programs have improved the community's response to domestic violence in Hawaii, 
please see below. 

How VAWA has impacted Hawaii: 

“VAWA Rural funding has made DRAMATIC improvements in Ihe County or Maui, specifically in the rural 
communities of East Maui, West Maui and on the island of Lanai. Prior to receiving Rural funding for the creation 
of a Coordinated Community Response Project, the services to these remote and isolated locations were limited 
at best. Thanks to the VAWA funding provided over the past five years, there is now a Domestic Violence Task 
Force on the island of Lanai, in East Maui and the newest task force in West Maui. The work being done in these 
rural communities by the members of these communities is amazing. For example, the East Maui Domestic 
Violence Task Force has been up and running for over four years. When the EMDVTF realized that there were no 
services being provided in their community, they contacted the State of Hawaii to insist that services be provided 
to Hana people in Hana (otherwise, Hana residents had to drive 3 hours each way to receive assistance with 
restraining orders, support and batterers intervention groups). They have done extensive outreach using the local 
media (bulletin boards, etc.) to advertise these services that are now available in Hana. They have done repeated 
trainings with the law enforcement, teachers and social service providers and have marched in the Aloha Festivals 
parade to continue their marketing efforts. 

The island of Lanai is the smallest of the inhabited islands of Hawaii. The population of Lanai is nearly 3000 
residents, many families have been on Lanai for many generations, and the people are alt familiar with each other 
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and have deep history with each other. In the last three years of the CCR project, our advocate has worked with over 
50 women and their children. She has also created the Lanai DV Task Force combining the efforts of the police, 
local social service agencies, and local residents. Castle and Cooke, the company that owns most of the island 
and is the major employer of the island, has been the most significant addition to the task force as they have 
afforded our advocate with rotating safe homes on the island as needed, a task never before accomplished in our 
agency's eight year presence on the island. 

The West Maui DV Task Force was created in the past year and already this energized and highly motivated group 
of individuals representing resort hotel security' operations, faith based organizations, and community 
members has created palm cards to hand out to individuals advising them of the services available to residents of 
the west side. These community organizing accomplishments speak nothing to the incredible levels of case 
management and advocacy services provided by our CCR advocates. These advocates have taken on the most 
complicated DV cases and provided systems advocacy, assistance for immigrant women with complicated 
legal cases and have supported the improvement of the legal system in general as it relates to the safety for battered 
women and their children.” 

Stacey Moniz, Executive Director 
Women Helping Women Wailuku , Hawaii 

In 2003, the Bush Administration announced the $20 million Family Justice Center pilot 
program initiative. Family Justice Centers make a victim’s search for help and justice less 
burdensome by bringing together advocates from victim services organizations, law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, probation officers, governmental victim assistants, forensic medical 
professionals, civil legal attorneys, chaplains, legal advocates and representatives from 
community-based organizations into one centralized location. 

How VAWA saves lives: 

"In three years, with VAWA funding in San Diego, we have continued our 20 year decline in DV homicides. Since 
opening the Family Justice Center, our D V homicides have declined ftom 9 per year to 1 . 20 years ago we had 30 
DV homicides per year in San Diego. Our city and other communities, are proof that women are alive today 
because of VAWA.’’ 

Casey Cwinn , National Director of the President’s Family Justice Center Initiative 
San Diego, California 

Domestic Violence and Children 

Domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking greatly impact children and 
youth. They observe the violence by one parent against another and they experience it in their 
early dating relationships. 

Children are aware of domestic violence in their home. 8.8 million children in the United States 
witness crime in their home each year. 16 Exposure to domestic violence has a detrimental, 
psychological impact on children and places them in danger of injury. After parental 
separation, children continue to witness domestic violence during visitation exchanges. 
According to one study, 5% of abusive fathers threaten during visitation to kill the mother, 34% 
threaten to kidnap their children, and 25% threaten to hurt their children. 17 Children exposed to 


16 Kilpatrick, Dean and Saunders, Benjamin. "The Prevalence and Consequences of Child Victimization,” April 1997, U.S. Department of 
Justice, Office of Justice Programs, National Institute of Justice. 

17 Joan Zora, Protecting the Children in Custody Disputes When One Parent Abuses the Other, 29 Clearinghouse Rev. 1 113, 1 1 1 9 (1996). 
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domestic violence are more likely to become abusers or victims of abuse. 18 They learn that 
violence is an effective form of communication and one partner’s control over the other is 
acceptable in intimate relationships. The cycle of control and violence continues when children 
who witness violence grow up to become perpetrators or victims themselves. 

VAWA 2005 offers essential funds to programs that serve children exposed to domestic 
violence. Through these programs, children and youth exposed to domestic violence receive 
counseling and advocacy. VAWA provides education to persons working with children to 
enable them to identify children and families experiencing domestic abuse and to make safe 
referrals to appropriate service providers. VAWA 2005 provides Safe Havens, or supervised 
visitation centers used to protect children from further exposure to domestic violence during 
visitation and parent-child exchanges. Also, VAWA 2005 supports collaborative services for 
families experiencing both domestic violence and child maltreatment. In addition to the 
provision of victim services, these programs increase community cross-training to enhance the 
community’s ability to identify domestic violence in child protective cases and to protect the 
safety of the child and non-abusing parent. 

In addition to childhood exposure to domestic violence, youth experience violence in their dating 
relationships. Women between the ages of 16 and 24 experience the highest rate of non-fatal 
intimate partner violence, and due to their youth, they experience this abuse in dating 
relationships. 19 Thirty-eight percent of adolescent women reporting date rape are between 
the ages of 14 and 17. 2 Fourteen states exclude dating violence from their definition of 
domestic violence, leaving youth victims ineligible for protective orders against perpetrators 
unless they live with or have a child in common with their abusers. Also, few states allow 
minors to self-petition for protective orders. A California study indicates that youths do not seek 
help with domestic or dating violence because they fear a breach of confidentiality or they are 
confused about the law. 21 

Therefore, it is imperative that youth have access to prevention and intervention services for 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. VAWA 2005 provides 
protections for victims of dating violence, including young victims. It offers grants for programs 
providing counseling, advocacy, and other services to teens and young adults experiencing 
dating violence. The Access to Justice for Teens program encourages collaboration and 
cross-training between law enforcement agencies, courts, and victim service providers to 
develop a community response to domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and 
stalking among youth. This community response includes education, provision of appropriate 
victim services, and allocation of appropriate resources in juvenile court matters. Finally, 
VAWA 2005 offers grants to programs that educate youth about domestic violence, dating 


18 Report of American Psychological Association Presidential Task Force on Violence and the Family, APA, 1996. 

1 9 Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Intimate Partner Violence and Age of Victim, 1993- 1 999." October 2001 . 

20 Liz Claiborne Inc. Study on Teen Dating Abuse, Teenage Research Unlimited, www.loveisnotabuse.com (February 2005). 

21 Veronique Autphcnne, Amy Gluckim, and Ellen Iverson. Teen Relationship Abuse: Regional Needs Assessment. Children’s Hospital/Los 
Angeles, Division of Adolescent Medicine, funded by the California Department of Health Services, Maternal and Child Health Branch/Domestic 
Violence Section, 2000. 
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violence, sexual assault, and stalking. These community-based programs teach young men and 
women how to develop mutually respectful and nonviolent relationships. 

VAWA 2005 provides essential resources to programs that protect children and youth 
experiencing domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. It is crucial that 
the Senate authorize each of these programs as well as sufficient appropriations to serve children 
and youth. 

Housing Needs of Battered Women 

Advocates and survivors constantly report that victims of domestic and sexual violence 
experience major barriers in obtaining and maintaining housing independent from their abusers. 
This barrier creates an atmosphere where survivors feel trapped and often fear leaving their 
abusers for fear of becoming homeless. This fear is validated by the 92% of homeless women 
who have experienced severe physical or sexual abuse at some point in their lives. 22 

Unfortunately, there is a shortage of affordable, permanent housing in most communities. 
Additionally, the average stay at a battered women’s or homeless shelter is 60 days. Many of 
these programs reach capacity quickly and have waiting lists that cannot accommodate new 
residents. There are not enough federal housing rent vouchers available to accommodate 
the number of victims and their children in need. Some people remain on the waiting list for 
years, while some lists are closed. 23 Request for emergency shelter by homeless families with 
children increased in 78% of U.S. cities surveyed in 2004. 24 

Transitional housing programs provide an essential continuum between emergency shelter and 
independent living. Often these programs provide longer term housing and services that assist 
victims while they obtain employment, education and more permanent housing. Participation in a 
transitional housing program averages from three to 18 months. The majority of battered 
women in transitional housing programs state that had these programs not existed, they 
would have returned to their abusers . 25 VAWA 2005 expands the existing transitional housing 
program for victims to include funds for creating and operating transitional housing projects and 
helping victims maintain safety and self-sufficiency. VAWA 2005 creates a $10 million program 
to fund collaborative efforts to create permanent housing options for victims that help develop 
communities and leverage private dollars. This program is modeled after extremely successful 
affordable housing, community development and “housing first” programs across the nation in 
urban, suburban and rural areas. 

Alarmingly, victims of domestic and sexual violence and their families across the country are 
being discriminated against, denied access to, and even evicted from public, subsidized, and 

22 Browne, A. & Bassuk, S., “Intimate Violence in the Lives of Homeless and Poor Housed Women: Prevalence and Patterns in an Ethnically 
Diverse Sample,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 67(2) 261-278, April 1997; Browne, A., "Responding to the Needs of Low Income and 
Homeless Women Who are Survivors of Family Violence," Journal of American Medical Association, 53(2), 57-64, Spring 1998. 

23 Davies, J. & Hammeal-Urban, R. Federal Housing and Domestic Violence: Introduction to Programs, Policy, and Advocacy Opportunities, 
National Resource Center on Domestic Violence. 1999. 

24 U.S. Conference of Mayors, A Status Report on Hunger and Homelessness in America’s Cities: A 27-City Survey, December 2004. 

25 Meihin, Anna, Chris Sullivan & Debra Cain. ‘Transitional Supportive Housing Programs: Battered Women’s Perspectives and 
Recommendations" AFFILIA, Vol. 1 8 No. 4. 2003. 
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private housing because of their status as victims of domestic violence or the abuse perpetrated 
against them. 26 Landlords frequently turn away victims who have protection orders or other 
indications of their status as victims of domestic violence. They threaten victims with penalties 
or evictions or unfairly hold victims accountable for the behavior of their abusers. Consequently, 

victims refrain from calling law enforcement if they are in danger because they are 
concerned they will be evicted. 2 ' Some advocates advise battered women not to seek 
protection orders because in doing so, they may place their housing in peril. 

VAWA 2005 authorizes a $10 million grant program to help public and Indian housing 
authorities and assisted housing providers respond to domestic violence, dating violence, sexual 
assault and stalking in ways that protect victims while holding perpetrators accountable. This 
program will help housing programs protect the safety and confidentiality of victims within the 
homeless services system. It will ensure that victims in public and subsidized housing have 
access to the criminal justice system without jeopardizing their current or future housing. 

VAWA 2005 specifically amends the Section 8 and Public Housing statutes to state that an 
incidence of abuse shall not be good cause for terminating a lease held by the victim, and 
that the abuser’s criminal activity directly related to abuse and beyond control of the 
victim shall not be grounds for eviction or termination. These amendments clarify the ability 
of a landlord or housing authority to evict an individual who is a threat to the community or who 
engages in acts of criminal activity. Victims must provide documentation that they are victims 
and that the incident in question was a bona fide incident of domestic violence. Nothing prevents 
a victim who has committed a crime or violated a lease from being evicted or terminated. These 
amendments will help housing authorities reduce crime and maintain safety for all 
residents by enabling victims to hold their perpetrators accountable and reach out for help 
to stop the abuse. 

The reauthorization of VAWA, with expanded provisions to protect and provide housing options 
for victims and their families, will improve safety in housing programs and bring desperately 
needed resources, collaborations, and protections to help end homelessness and domestic and 
sexual violence. 


Sexual Assault Services Act (SASA) 

Currently there are no Federal dollars dedicated or spent on direct services for victims of 
sexual assault. While rape crisis centers have made tremendous progress to ensure that sexual 
assault victims receive the services they need, many centers’ ability to meet these needs have 
been hampered by a significant lack of resources. Rape crisis centers report that they have cut 
the frequency of counseling sessions with victims and hours of hotline operations, two of the 
most crucial services rape crisis centers provide. These centers lack the resources to reach many 
underserved populations, some of which experience sexual assault at a very high rate. Finally, 
many communities still have no accessible rape crisis services at all. 


26 National Coalition Against Domestic Violence. Interviews with State Coalitions and Local Shelter Programs, Spring 2003. 

27 Texas Council on Family Violence and National Coalition Against Domestic Violence. Spring 2003. 
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Statistics show: 

• In America, 1 of 6 women and 1 of 33 men has experienced an attempted or 
completed rape as a child or adult. 23 

• Sexual violence affects people through the lifespan, from young children to the elderly. 

• Victims of sexual violence experience higher rates of depression; anxiety disorders, 
mental illness, addiction, eating disorders, suicidality and self-esteem problems than non- 
victims. These crimes also may negatively affect the emotional well-being of their friends 
and family. 29 

• Total costs of rape and sexual assault are estimated to be $127 billion a year in the 

United States, (excluding the costs of child sexual abuse) including loss of productivity, 
medical and mental health care, police and fire services, social/victim services, property 
loss/damage and quality of life issues. 30 

Without a consistent and specialized funding stream for direct services, rape crisis centers face 
uncertain futures and will struggle to meet the emotional, medical, legal and long-term mental 
health needs of victims. The proposed Sexual Assault Services Act (SASA) in the Services 
and Outreach title of VAWA 2005 will create a desperately needed funding stream for 
direct services for sexual assault victims, as well as provide resources for state sexual assault 
coalitions, whose assistance is invaluable to service providers nationwide. SASA authorizes the 
Attorney General to award grants to assist tribes and states in their effort to provide services to 
adult and minor sexual assault victims and their family and household members. Grants may be 
used for general intervention and advocacy, including accompaniment though medical, criminal 
justice, and social support systems, support services, and related assistance. SASA funds may be 
used to provide training and technical assistance relating to sexual assault for various 
organizations, including governments, law enforcement, courts, nonprofit organizations, faith 
based organizations, and professionals working in legal services, social services, and health care. 
In addition, SASA authorizes grants for nonprofit organizations that provide culturally-specific 
intervention and related assistance for victims of sexual assault. 


28 National Violence Against Women Survey, "Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women," November 1998. 

29 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Youth Services. (1985). Delinquent Youth and Family Violence: A Study of Abuse and 
Neglect in Homes of Serious Juvenile Offenders, p. 17-18; B uni am, M.A., Stein, J. A., Golding, J. M., Seigcl, J. M. f Sorenson, S. B„ Forsythe, 

A. B., & Telles, C. A. (1988). Sexual assault and mental disorders in a community population. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 

56, 843-850; Heise, L. (1992). Violence Against Women: The missing agenda. Women's Health: A Global Perspective. Westview Press; 
Kilpatrick, D. G„ Edmunds, C. N., & Seymour, A. K. (1992). Rape in America: A report to the nation. Arlington, VA: National Victim Center 
and Charleston, SC: Medical University of South Carolina; Kilpatrick. D. G., Resnick, H. S, (1993). PTSD associated with exposure to criminal 
victimization in clinical and community populations. In J. R. T. Davidson and E. B. Foa, Eds. PTSD in review: Recent research and future 
directions, 113-143; van der Kolk, B. A., McFarlane, A. C., and Weisaeth, L. Eds. (1996). Traumatic Stress: The effects of overwhelming 
experience on mind, body, and society. New York: The Guildford Press; Herman, J. (1997). Trauma and Recovery: The aftermath of violence - 
from domestic abuse to political terror. New York: Basic Books. 

30 Miller, Ted; Cohen, Mark; and Wiersema, Brian. (1996). Victim Costs and Consequences: A New Look. Washington, DC: National Institutes 
of Justice, U.S. Department of Justice. 
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How VAWA can continue to help victims of sexual assault: 

“As a Board member for our new, local sexual assault services program, VAWA has most definitely filled a void. 

Until recently, our rural area had NO services for rape victims, and VAWA funding has been a major part in 
bringing such services to fruition. “ 

Pat Peterson 

Peace Place Winder, Georgia 

In 1994 and 2000, VAWA reauthorized the Health and Human Services Rape Prevention 
and Education Program. A part of Preventative Health Services Block Grant funding, this 
specialized program helps states address sexual assault by funding education and prevention 
initiatives such as seminars and rape crisis hotlines. This is a formula program available to each 
state with amounts dependent on population. At least 25% of the funds must be targeted to 
middle school, junior high and high school students. This program is essential to the 
reauthorization of VAWA in 2005 

Approximately 1,315 rape crisis centers across the country help victims of rape, sexual 
assault, sexual abuse, and incest rebuild their lives by providing a range of vital services to 
victims. These centers: 

• Operate 24-hour hotlines 

• Provide 24-hour accompaniment to law enforcement departments, hospitals, and legal 
proceedings 

• Offer short- and long-term individual counseling and support groups for victims and their 
families 

• Assist victims with obtaining compensation and restitution 

Rape crisis centers serve all victims of sexual violence, including women who have been raped, 
child sexual assault and incest survivors, adult survivors of childhood sexual abuse, male 
victims, persons with disabilities, and victims who experience abuse in later life. They also 
provide necessary aid to family members and others affected by sexual violence. 

The effectiveness of such supportive interventions has been documented. Studies have found 
that services such as those provided by our nation’s rape crisis centers can shorten the 
amount of time a person exhibits symptoms of rape-related posttraumatic stress disorder. 31 
In addition, victims who receive information and services are more likely to participate in the 
criminal justice process. 32 

Domestic Violence and the Workplace 

Economic security is one of the most formidable obstacles for survivors of domestic violence, 
sexual violence and stalking. Not only does domestic violence have economic effects on 
individuals, communities and families, but economic dependence can prohibit victims from 
seeking safety or services. Many abusers attempt to retain power over their victims through 
economic control, and will often attempt to sabotage a victim's ability to work productively. 


31 Zorza, J. Ed. (1997), Study finds rape crisis programs do work. Sexual Assault Report, 1 (2), 17, 30-31. 

32 Zweig, Janine M.; Burt, Martha R.; Van Ness, Asheley. (2003). The Effects on Victims of Victim Service Programs Funded by the STOP 
Formula Grants Program. Washington DC: The Urban Institute. 
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Recent studies have found that between 35 and 56 percent of employed battered women 
surveyed were harassed at work by their abusers. 33 A 1998 study by the Government 
Accountability Office found that between one quarter and one half of domestic violence 
victims report having lost a job due in part to domestic violence. 34 Likewise, almost half of 
sexual assault survivors lost their jobs or were forced to quit in the aftermath of the crime, 35 and 
more than 35 percent of stalking victims report losing time from work due to the stalking and 
seven percent never return to work. 36 

By authorizing Title VII of VAWA 2005, the Senate will help victims maintain their role in the 
workplace and assist businesses in achieving greater productivity. For example, by providing 
emergency unpaid leave to victims of domestic violence and sexual assault, Congress can ensure 
that victims are able to obtain the legal, medical, and social services necessary for them to escape 
violence. Having a steady source of income can make all the difference in whether a survivor 
establishes economic independence or returns to their abuser. 

Victims report that they have been fired from their jobs for taking time off to obtain an 
order of protection, attend court proceedings, or find emergency housing. Title VII, which 
entitles victims to ten days of emergency unpaid leave to attend to these need, will ensure that 
survivors domestic violence are not forced to choose between retaining employment and 
escaping violence. 

Furthermore, employers will benefit form VAWA 2005 by providing emergency unpaid leave to 
victims of domestic and sexual violence, employers will face fewer turnovers in the workplace. 
Currently, victims of intimate partner violence lose 8,000,000 days of paid work each year- 
the equivalent of over 32,000 full-time jobs and 5,600,000 days of household productivity. 37 
Unpaid emergency leave would make it more likely that employees could stay at work while 
they dealt with the violence, or return to work more quickly following the emergency leave. 
Overall, these provisions would facilitate a net rise in productivity, and businesses would benefit 
from the increasing rates of return from a safer and more stable workforce. 

Ignoring domestic violence comes at a high cost to employers. The Bureau of National Affairs 
estimates that domestic violence costs United States employers between $3 billion and $5 


33 See United States General Accounting Office, Domestic Violence: Prevalence and Implications for Employment Among Welfare Recipients 
19 (Nov. 1998) (summarizing three studies of employed battered women). 

34 U.S. Gen. Acct. Office, Domestic Violence Prevalence and Implications For Employment Among Welfare Recipients 19 (Nov. 1998) 
(summarizing the results of 3 studies). 

35 S. Rep. No. 138, 103rd Cong., 2d Sess. 54, n. 69 citing E. Ellis, B. Atkcson and K. Calhoun, An Assessment of the Long Term Reaction to 
Rape, 50 J. Abnormal Psychology No. 3, 264 (1981). 

36 Patricia Tjaden &. Nancy Thoennes, Nal'l Inst. Of Just. & Ctrs. for Disease Control and Prevention, Stalking in America: Findings from the 
National Violence Against Women Survey 1 1 (April 1998). 

37 National Center for Injury Prevention and Control. Costs of Intimate Partner Violence Against Women in the United States. Atlanta (GA): 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (2003). 
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billion annually in lost time and productivity. 38 Other reports have estimated that domestic 
violence costs United States employers as much as $13 billion annually. 39 Title VII of VAWA 
2005 addresses these costs by creating a National Clearinghouse on Domestic and Sexual 
Violence in the Workplace. The National Clearinghouse would work with employers, labor 
unions, and victim advocates to provide information and training to promote a better 
understanding of appropriate workplace assistance to victims of domestic or sexual violence. 
The Clearinghouse would also develop protocols and model workplace policies, provide 
employer-sponsored and labor organization-sponsored victim assistance and outreach 
counseling, and conduct assessments of the workplace costs of domestic or sexual violence. By 
funding the Clearinghouse, the Senate is both acknowledging the financial impact of domestic 
violence in the workplace, and generating a solution to these losses that will benefit employers 
and employees alike. 

Instances will arise when emergency unpaid leave will not be enough. Sometimes victims must 
relocate themselves to escape violence. In these cases, victims must leave their jobs, their 
homes, and their friends, as they move in search of a safe beginning. By providing federal 
unemployment compensation to victims of domestic and sexual violence, through VAWA 
2005, Congress will send a clear message to survivors of abuse that escaping violence is 
always “good cause.” This provision is imperative for the many survivors who are currently 
ineligible for unemployment insurance, because relocation as a result of violence is not “good 
cause” to receive unemployment benefits. While 26 states currently utilize unemployment 
insurance laws that address domestic or sexual violence, these laws often place an undue 
burden on victims of violence. 40 VAWA 2005 will ensure that victims across the country are 
afforded consistent protection when fleeing violence. Unemployment compensation to survivors 
of violence will provide these victims with the economic independence necessary to address the 
effects of violence in their lives and to relocate to a safe space. 

Protecting Battered Immigrant Women 

In 1994 and 2000, VAWA set out to remove obstacles inadvertently interposed by immigration 
law that would prevent non-citizen victims from safely escaping domestic violence. Over the 
past ten years, the immigration provisions in VAWA have helped victims fleeing abusive 
relationships and have limited the ability of abusers, traffickers, and perpetrators of sexual 
assault to paralyze their victims with threats of deportation. VAWA 2005 builds upon the already 
solid foundation established over the past decade and provides expanded improvements and 
technical corrections to further ensure the safety of non-citizen and trafficked victims of 
domestic violence. 


38 Bureau of National Affairs Special Rep. No. 32, Violence and Stress: The Work/Family Connection 2 (1990) ($3 to $5 billion); Joan Zorza, 
Women Battering: High Costs and the State of the Law, Clearinghouse Rev., Voi. 28, No. 4, 383, 385; National Center for Injury Prevention and 
Control, Costs of Intimate Partner Violence Against Women in the United States, Atlanta: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2003. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employee Benefits Survey: Most Requested Statistics, Benefits (2004), available at http://data.bls.gov/ cgi- 
bin/surveymost?eb (showing 41% of workers in private industry in 2004 had no available paid sick leave). 
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Research has found that between 34 and 49.5% of immigrant women experience domestic 
violence over the course of their lifetimes. 41 Immigrant married women experience higher levels 
of domestic violence (59.5%) 42 and research has found that over 50% of immigrant women 
surveyed were still living with their abusers. 43 Abused or trafficked non-citizens often face 
multiple barriers when trying to escape a violent relationship. When attempting to leave 
some victims face obstacles and complications, such as: a combination of language barriers, 
cultural differences, citizenship status, and lack of access to services. These barriers all attribute 
to the fear and frustration that victims face when attempting to leaving an abuser. Because of 
these complex barriers, non-citizens and trafficked persons are particularly vulnerable to 
becoming victims of domestic violence. 

In 1994, VAWA recognized the special circumstances and hardships that can apply to non- 
citizen survivors of domestic abuse, and it provided avenues to allow abused spouses and 
children to leave their abusive families without jeopardizing their immigration status. 

VAWA 2000 expanded upon those provisions and provided additional relief for non-citizen 
survivors including new types of visas for survivors of trafficking, sexual assault, and other 
crimes. The immigration provisions in VAWA 2005 are designed to build upon the successes of 
VAWA provisions in 1994 and 2000. These provisions provide new forms of immigration relief 
to domestic abuse and/or trafficking survivors and addressing specialized needs are certain 
categories of immigrants such as the Nicaraguan Adjustment and Central American Relief Act 
(NACARA). 

VAWA 2005 includes several vital provisions necessary for the protection of battered non- 
citizens and trafficked victims. VAWA 2005 seeks to prevent the Department of Homeland 
Security from seizing victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and trafficking while they 
seek services at battered women shelters, rape crisis centers and protection order courts. One of 
the main reasons battered non-citizens refuse to seek assistance is out of fear they will 
automatically be turned over to immigration authorities. By preventing immigration officials 
from removing victims from these safe havens, victims will be more likely to seek out such 
service and receive assistance. 

VAWA 2005 protects parents abused by their adult U.S. citizen sons or daughters. Unfortunately 
many non-citizens who come to the U.S. to assist their citizen children eventually are abused by 
their children. Many of these victims have no other family or resources available to them and 
therefore are forced to remain in violent families. Title VIII allows parents of citizens to self 
petition for citizenship, much the way, VAWA 1994 allowed spouses who could prove abuse by 
a partner to self petition. 

If the provisions set forth in the previous VAWA authorizations are to succeed, it is necessary 
that victims be allowed to file all applicable forms of immigration relief. VAWA 2005 aims to 


41 Rodriguez, R. (1995 May-June). Evaluation of the MCN Domestic Violence Assessment Form and Pilot Prevalence Study, The Clinical 
Supplement of the Migrant Clinicians Network 1-2. 

42 Dutton, Orloff, and Aguilar, Characteristics of Help Seeking Behaviors, Resources and Service Needs of Battered Immigrant Latinas. 
Georgetown Journal on Poverty, Law, & Policy, Volume VII, 2, Summer 2000. 

43 Ibid. 
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accomplish this goal by barring the detention and deportation of victims who qualify for VAWA 
immigration relief. Title VIII provides that victims shall not be deported unless a VAWA 
self-petition has been denied and all opportunities for appeal have been exhausted. All 
victims who qualify to apply for VAWA self petitions deserve the right to file those petitions and 
appeal any denial decision before deportation proceedings commence. Deporting VAWA self 
petitioners before their appeals are exhausted sends the wrong message and would discourage 
other victims from coming forward to file such petitions. 

VAWA 2005 contains several immigration provisions that pertain to the safety and welfare of 
immigrant children. Title VIII states that authorities are not required to contact an abusive parent 
or family member when evaluating an abused, neglected, or abandoned juvenile’s application for 
special immigrant juvenile status. This provision is imperative because seeks to prevent 
abusive parents from locating their children and preventing an abused or neglected child 
from contacting authorities. These provisions ensure that children of abused parents receiving 
VAWA immigration protections also receive those protections. This clarifying language seeks to 
ensure the safety and stability of families who are fleeing abusive relationships. 

Domestic Violence and Communities of Color 

Domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking impact people of all ages, 
cultures, and socio-economic status. Although the Violence Against Women Act has provided 
increased protection and resources for victims, racial and ethnic minorities often have limited 
access to these crucial services. VAWA 2005 must support communities of color in their 
development of culturally and linguistically appropriate services that meet the needs of the 
community. 

Many women of color encounter barriers to accessing appropriate services for domestic violence, 
dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. Language barriers and cultural differences prevent 
many women of color from accessing services that offer protection for them and their children. 
Frequently, the nearest victim service provider is outside their community and may not embrace 
the woman’s culture or adequately address the woman’s safety needs of their communities. 
Community organizations and domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking 
organizations must develop culturally-specific services, offered in the victim’s native language. 

Provisions for culturally-specific services developed within communities of color are 
included in all titles of VAWA 2005. The definition of underserved communities includes 
racial and ethnic populations. The bill ensures adequate distribution of funds to programs 
serving communities of color. VAWA 2005 fosters collaboration between culturally-specific 
community organizations and domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking 
organizations. In addition, VAWA 2005 requires grantees to collaborate with representatives 
from racial, ethnic and other underserved communities to develop and implement new programs. 
Grant applicants must document their programs’ impact on racial, ethnic, and other underserved 
communities and include this information in plans and reports. Also, this bill allocates a 
coalition set-aside as well as other funds to organizations within United States Territories that 
address domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. 
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VAWA 2005 supports services that meet the cultural and linguistic needs of communities of 
color. The bill addresses the needs of immigrant populations through technical corrections to the 
current immigration law in order to ensure that existing forms of immigration relief are available 
to victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and trafficking. In addition, the bill creates 
housing alternatives within communities of color and addresses the safety needs of survivors of 
violence in subsidized housing. VAWA 2005 promotes the development of public education to 
racial, ethnic and immigration communities through cooperation with culturally-specific 
community organizations. Finally, VAWA 2005 provides for the development of direct sexual 
assault services by culturally-specific community organizations. 

These programs will offer essential services and protections to victims of violence within 
communities of color. They enable communities of color to develop prevention and intervention 
services that meet the needs of victims within each community. It is crucial that the Senate 
authorize each of these programs and allocate sufficient appropriations in order for each program 
to serve and support survivors of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. 

Domestic Violence and Native Americans 

Native women are more likely to be battered, raped, and stalked than any other group of 
women. 44 Native women are three times more likely to be physically assaulted than 
Caucasian women. 45 Native women experience sexual assault at more than twice the rate of 
Caucasian women, three times the rate of Hispanic women, and seven times the rate of Asian 
women. 45 Authorizing the Tribal programs in VAWA 2005 is of particular importance given the 
heightened rate of violence against American Indian and Alaska Native women. 

To gain a better understanding of these devastating rates of violence. Title IX, authorizes the 
National Institute of Justice to conduct a study focused on domestic violence, dating 
violence, sexual assault, stalking, and murder in Indian country. This comprehensive study 
will both identify obstacles and make recommendations on how to better prevention efforts, 
community response and prosecution of these crimes. Upon the study’s completion, a task force 
of tribal leaders and victim’s rights advocates will assemble to determine how to best implement 
the study’s recommendations. This research and analysis will provide new direction to the 
movement to end violence against Native women. 

VAW'A 2005 will also establish a Deputy Director for Tribal Affairs in the Office on 
Violence Against W'omen. The Deputy Director will ensure that a portion of tribal set-aside 
funds are used to develop and maintain tribal domestic violence shelters or programs for battered 
Indian women; create new tribal education awareness programs and materials that address 
violence against Indian women; and to enhance the response of Indian tribes to respond to crimes 
including legal services for victims and Indian-specific offender programs. 


44 Patricia Tjaden & Nancy Thoennes, Full Report of the Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women, National 
Institute of Justice & Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (November 2000). 

45 Ibid. 

46 Ibid. 
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By passing the Title IX, the Senate is affirming its commitment not only to decreasing the 
incidence of violent crime experienced by Indian women, but also to ensuring that those who 
perpetrate violent crime against Indian women are held accountable for their behavior. 
Currently Indian law enforcement agencies are unable to enter and obtain criminal 
information from Federal criminal databases. Title IX will allow Indian law enforcement to 
enter information about domestic violence and sexual assault cases into Federal criminal 
information databases, and to obtain information from these databases. Because nearly 90% of 
rapes and assaults against Native Women are committed by non-Indian assailants, this 
information sharing is critical. 47 These provisions also establish a national tribal sex offender 
registry and a tribal protection order registry. The protective order registry will improve victim’s 
services by supplying tribal law enforcement with the information necessary to enforce 
protection orders and protect victims needing assistance. 

VAWA 2005 also enhances the authority of Indian law enforcement to better respond to crimes 
of violence against Native women. Because, three of five Native women will experience 
physical abuse, this provision is a priority. 48 VAWA 2005 amends the Indian Law Enforcement 
Reform Act to allow law enforcement to make an arrest without a warrant for domestic violence 
offenses committed in Indian country outside of their presence. 

Because current jurisdictional limitations have only exacerbated the disproportionate rates of 
violence, it is essential that the Senate address these loopholes. For example, tribal court 
convictions do not currently count for purposes of felony prosecution. VAWA 2005 remedies 
this by creating a new federal offense aimed at repeat domestic violence offenders. The 
habitual offender provision includes tribal court convictions for purposes of Federal felony 
prosecution when the perpetrator has at least two separate federal, state or tribal convictions for 
crimes involving assault, sexual abuse or a violent felony against a spouse or intimate partner. 
This sends a clear message to offenders that they will receive a sentence appropriate to the 
crimes of rape and battery whether prosecuted in federal court or in tribal court. 

About NCADV 

The Mission of the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence is to organize for collective 
power by advancing transformative work, thinking and leadership of communities and 
individuals working to end the violence in our lives. 

NCADV was formally organized in January 1978 when over 100 battered women's advocates 
from all parts of the nation attended the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights hearing on battered 
women in Washington, DC, hoping to address common problems these programs usually faced 
in isolation. NCADV, having celebrated 25 years in 2003. remains the only national organization 
of grassroots shelter and service programs for battered women. 

In 1970, there was no such thing as a shelter for battered women. Today there are over 2,000 


47 Jan Chaiken, American Indians and Crime, U.S. Department of Justice (June 1999). 

48 Patricia Tjaden & Nancy Thocnnes, Full Report of ihe Prevalence, Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women, National 
Institute of Justice & Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (November 2000). 
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shelter and service programs, forming a national movement based on the belief that women and 
their children are entitled to a safe environment free from violence and the threat of violence. 

NCADV believes violence against women and children results from the use of force or threat to 
achieve and maintain control over others in intimate relationships, and from societal abuse of 
power and domination in the forms of sexism, racism, homophobia, classism, anti-Semitism, 
able-bodyism, ageism and other oppressions. NCADV recognizes that the abuses of power in 
society foster battering by perpetuating conditions, which condone violence against women and 
children. Therefore, it is the mission of NCADV to work for major societal changes necessary to 
eliminate both personal and societal violence against all women and children. 

NCADV's work includes coalition building at the local, state, regional and national levels; 
support for the provision of community-based, non-violent alternatives - such as safe home and 
shelter programs - for battered women and their children; public education and technical 
assistance; policy development and innovative legislation; focus on the leadership of NCADV's 
caucuses and task forces developed to represent the concerns of organizationally under 
represented groups; and efforts to eradicate social conditions which contribute to violence 
against women and children. 

For more information about NCADV please visit our website at www.ncadv.org or contact Jill 
Morris, Public Policy Director at 202-745-1211 or via imorris@ncadv.org . 
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Comparison of VAWA 1994 and 
VAWA 2000 

3/1 /0T 


The following chart is a comparison of the funding authorized by the Violence Against 
Women Act (VAWA) of 1994 and VAWA 2000 as well as key technical changes to those 
programs. Please contact our Public Policy Office at 202-745-121 1 for more 

information. 




«— 

■■H 

Grand T 'otas of Money 

SI .6 billion over 6 years from the end of 1994-2000 

S3.33 billion over 5 years from 2001-2005 

Full Fait-h and Crad-t . 


(Sec. 1101) 

Amends Pro-arrest grants to expressly include enforcement 
of protection orders, and is designed to help state and tribal 
courts improve interstate enforcement of protection orders. 

gives tribal courts full civil jurisdiction to enforce protection 
orders 

amends the full faith and credit provision in VAWA 1S94 to 
prohibit registration as a prerequisite to enforcement of out- 
of-state orders, and to prohibit notification of a batterer 
without the victim's consent when an out-of-state order is 

' 

llllll 


registered in a new jurisdiction 

clarifies that as a condition of funding, recipients of STOP 
and Pro- Arrest grants must ensure filing and service of 
protection orders at no extra cost to the victim 


{Sec. 40231) 

(Sec. 1104) 

i'-OiiCiOc 

$28 million for FY’96 

$65 million/year for FY'OI-FY'05 


$33 million for FY’97 

Administered by the Attorney General and the U.S.. 

' . 

$59 million for FY'98 

Department of Justice to states, localities, and Indian 


(without authorization, $34 militon/year was appropriated for 
FY'99-FY’OO) 

tribes 

can be used to provide assistance in immigration matters 



coverage for victims of dating violence added 

sets aside 5% for Indian tribes 

mi.i/ai Domestic Vtotoncvi and 

(Sec, 40295) 

(Sec. 1105) 

Child-Abuse Eriforcetheot - 

$7 million for FY'96 

$40 rnilltcn/year for FY'OI-FY’05 

Cv 

$3 million for FY'97 

Administered by the Attorney General and the U.S. 


$1 5 million for FY’3S 

Department of Justice to states, localities, and Indian tribes 
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YAW A 1994 enacted as Title SV of the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 
i 1994 iV&M; 'wY 

. • v • a' va: v: • 

Authorization Amounts ; wy/a-- 

|;;i 


(without authorizat’or-, $25 millicn'vcar was ooprop- iated tor 
?r99 FY‘00) 

can be used to provide assistance n ■ ; 

coverage for victims of dating violence added 



/Sec. 1107) 



authorizes prosecution for interstate domestic violence, 



interstate stalking, and interstate violation of a protection 
order when crime occurs when traveling through .interstate 
or foreign commerce 

defines interstate stalking 

includes interstate violations as entering and leaving Indian 
country 

Crimea AasiiVt Wnrnen on 


{Sec. 1108) 

| ■ ! II j 

1111 

. 


$10 miSiion/year for FY'QI-FY‘05 for on-campus security, 
education, training, and victim services to combat violence 
against women on campuses 

includes assistance in immigration matters 

$30 mlHIon/year for FY’OI-FY’03 to increase high school 
security 

coverage for victims of dating violence 

BSBBBBBgl 

(Soc. 40121) 

{Sec. 1103) 


$26 million for FY‘95 

$105 miillon/year for FY’OI-FY‘05 

§§Si> 

S130 million {or FY‘96 
$145 million for FY‘97 



$150 million for FY'98 


WBtSjfflL 

mm 

$165 million for FY'93 
$174 million for FY’00 

includes assistance in immigration matters 

purpose areas expanded to indude coverage of sexual 
assault forensic medical examiners and multi disciplinary 
approaches 

■Mi 

25% to police 

25% to police 


25% to prosecutors 

25% to prosecutors 

UV<%. A- 

li 

25% to victim services 

small state minimum was $5QO.OOG/year 

set aside 4% tor tribes 

5% to state courts 

30% to victim services 

2.5% set-aside for grants to state domestic violence 
coalitions (the coalition for each state, the District of 

Columbia, and the combined territories of the US receive 

1/54 of the total amount made available and the 
development and operation of tribal domestic violence 
coalitions receives 1/54) 

2.5% set-aside for grants to state sexual assault coalitions 
(the coalition for each state, the District of Columbia, and 
the combined territories of the US receive 1/54 of the total 
amount made available and the development and operation 
of tribal sexual assault coalitions receives 1/54) 

small state minimum increased to $ 800 , 000 /year 

sets aside 5% for Indian tribes 
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Title IV of the Violent 


Amounts 


by a person who is o< has 
romantic or fnilmaie nstur 
relationship shall be deter 
of the length of the relate: 
(he frequency of interacts 
the relationship) 


covers underserved population 
racial and ethnic populations, s 


populations due to geographic location, 
ir ethnic population, and fhose with 
3s language barriers or physical 


any other population determined to 
state planning piocess in consuttatii 
General 


{Sec. 1106 ) 

S3 mitUon/year for FTOI-FY’OS 


may ba used for implementation of state and local 
databases dealing with stalking and domestic violence 


A 19S4, but $12 million was 
98, $23 million was appropriated fGr 
3h was appropriated tor FY'OG 


(Sec. 1201) 

$40 million/year for FY’01-FY’05 

Administered by the Attorney General and the U,S. 

Department of justice 




grants may be awarded to private non-profit entities, Indian 
tribal governments, and publicly funded organizations not 
acting in a governmental capacity {such as law schools) to 
implement, expand, and establish projects to provide legal 
assistance for victims of domestic violence, stalking, and/or 
sexual assault 


in order to be eligible for the grant, applicant must certify 
that: (!) participants have training in domestic violence or 
sexual assault; {2) the program has peon developed with 
input from and in collaboration with a Slate, local, or tribal 
domestic violence or sexual violence program; (3) the 
program will inform State, local, or tribal domestic violence 
or sexual assault programs of their work; and {4) the 
grantee’s organizations! policies do not require mediation or 
counseling involving offender and victims physically 
together, in cases where sexual assault, domestic violence, 
or child sexua! abuse is an issue 


25% of funding is set aside for grants to programs for direct 
services, training, and technical assistance to support 
projects focused on legal assistance to victims of sexual 


5% set aside for grants for programs that assist victims of 
domestic violence, stalking, and sexual assault on lands 
within the jurisdiction of an Indian tribe 


{Sec. 1202) 

$175 mifllon/year for FY’Q1*FY'Q5 


$500,000 


small state minimum increased to $600,000 


small 


mmum 
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VAV7A 1394 enacted as Title iV at the Viofent 
Crime Control and Lm 
vy:r> 

Authorization Amounts 

. . ■ l 

| H Ij 




N/A 

fSsc. 1203) 

$25 million for FY’01 only 

explicitly states that security deposits and relocation 
incidentals are covered 

provides grants to programs offering shortterm (12 months) 
housing assistance to prevent homelessness because of 
fleeing domestic violence and to support services such as 
transportation, counseling, child care services, or 
employment counseling 

covers individuals and their dependents" 

St million for FY'95 

S 400,000/year tor FV96-FY 00 

(Sec. 1204) 

$2 million/year for FY’01 -FT05 


S500, 000/year for FY*96-FY*98 

(Sec. 1205) 

$1 million/year for FY’01 -FY'05 


N/A 

(Sec. 1206) 
no funds provided 

the Attorney Genera! shail conduct a national study of State 
laws that address insurance discrimination against victims 
of domestic violence and sexual assault and make ® report 
to Congress within one year 


WA 

(Sec. 1207) 

no funds provided 

the Attorney General shail conduct a national survey of 
plans, programs, and practices developed to assist 
employers and employees on appropriate workplace 
responses to victims of domestic violence, stalking, or 
sexual assault and make a report to Congress within 
eighteen months 


N/A 

(Sec. 1208) 

no funds provided 

the Secretary of Labor shall conduct a study of state laws 
that address the separation from employment of m 
employee due to domestic violence and the circumstances 
governing receipt of unemployment compensation based on 
that separation and make a report to Congress within one 
year 

• ■ ' ■ • • 

N/A 

(Sec. 1209) 

S5 miliion/year for FY’01 -FY'05 

Administered by the Attorney General and the U.S. 
Department of justice 

grants for training programs to assist law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, and relevant officers of federal, state, 
tribal, and local courts in recognizing, addressing, 
investigating, and prosecuting instances ot older abuse, 
neglect, and exploitation and violence against individuals 
with disabilities, including domestic violence and sexual 
assault, against cider or disabled individuals. 

incorporates trainings on these issues into Pro-Arrest and 
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VAWA 1$94 enacted as Title IV of the VioSeni 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Actof 

Authorizatf oft ArYf ouftts s 

: ■ 


STOP grants 

WS3M 

N-A 

{Sec. 1301) 

$15 miliion/year for FY’OI-FY’02 

Administered by the Attorney General and the U.S. 
Department of Justice 



grants to states, localities, and Indian tribal governments to 
contract with public or private entities to provide supervised 
visitation and safe visitation exchange of children by and 
between parents in situations involving domestic violence, 
child abuse, sexual assault, or stalking 



sets aside 5% for Indian tribes 

! 


in order to be eligible for a grant, applicants must {1} 
demonstrate expertise In the area of family violence, 
including the areas of domestic violence or sexual assault; 

(2) charge fees for use of programs and services based on 
income, unless otherwise provided by court order; {3) 
demonstrate adequate security measures, including 
adequate facilities, procedures, and personnel capable of 
preventing violence in the visitation center; and (4) 
prescribe standards by which the supervised visitation or 
safe visitation exchange will occur 


(Sec. 40156) 

(Sec. 1302) 


$6 miliion/year lor FY96-FY97 
$7 million for FY’98 

39 million for FY 99 

S10 million for FY 00 

512 miliion/year for FY’OI-FY'05 


$750,000 for FY'96 
$1 million for FY’97 
$2 mlllion/year for FY 9Q-FV99 
$2.3 million for FY 00 

$2,3 miliion/year for FY'OI-FY’OS 


$250,000 for FY‘96 

SI million/year for FY97-FV00 

$t million/year for FY’QI-FY’BS 


N/A 

{Sec. 1303) 

$200,000 for FY’01 to conduct a study of federal and state 
laws relating to child custody and submit a report to 

Congress describing the results of the study 

iMi 

{Sec. 40151) 

335 million/year for FY-96-FT97 
$45 mlllion/year for FY90-FY00 

{Sec. 1401) 

$80 miliion/year for FY’OI-FY’GS 

Administered by the Center for injury Prevention and 
Control at the Centers for Disease Control and 

Prevention 



States may not use more than 2% of funds for research. 

Adds education on campus and awareness of date rape 
drugs 

’ 


$1 million or 2 % of total funds appropriated is allocated to 
the National Sexual Violence Resource Center 



states may use no more than 5% of the amount received by 
the state to administer services 
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v'AWA 1984 enacted a* • VAW A 2000. Division 8 of the Victims of 

Crime Control and la - 1 affi kint and Violence Protection Act of i 

199- . ! o. ’■ . > ‘ 1 

i S39) ; 

a.,; > •: - A.j9cni;n!Of! Amounts ! 

• 


(Sec. »402? 

$7.5 million/yeer for FY’OI-FY’OS 

Administered by the Attorney Genera) in consu tat on 

fhe Secretary of the U S Department of t lea ih and Hun .• 

Services 

establishes a new grant program to provide cduc.»: »* vo 
technical assistance to service providers to bcttei meet the 
needs of disabled individuals who are victims cl dome ;nc 
violence, sexual assault, and stalking 


$4 million for FY’96 
$6 million for FY’97 

(without authorization, $6 miDion/year was appropriated for 

(Sec. 1403) 

$6 miilion/year for FY’QI-FY^S 

reauthorizes grants for collaborative community projects 
targeted towards intervention and prevention of domestic 
violence 


directs the Attorney General to develop a research agenda 
to increase the understanding and control of violence 
against women paid for through the National Institute of 

(Sec. 1404) 

directs the Attorney General to develop a research agenda 
to prevent or reduce violence against women and such 
sums as necessary are authorized to carry out this section 
and submit a report to Congress within one year 

§§§1 

M/A 

(Sec. 1405) 

$200,000 for FY’01 for development and dissemination of 
national standards for training sexuai assault forensic 
examiners 



(Sec. 1406) 

reauthorizes and expands to cover training on the issues 
raised by domestic violence, dating violence and child 
sexuai abuse in determining custody and visitation 

allotment includes: $500,000/y«ar for federal judicial 
training for FY’01 -FY'05 

Indian tribal government judges and court personnel may 
attend trainings 

$1.5 mii!ior»/year for stats judicial training for FY'G1» 

FY’OS 

coverage for victims of dating violence 

the State Justice Institute may use up to 5% of the funds 
appropriated under this section for annually compiling and 
broadly disseminating information 

BBBBi 

N/A 

(Sec. 1407) 

$500, 000/year for FY' 01 -FY’04 to develop and coordinate 
a research agenda 


(Sec. 40131) 

$f 0 million authorized (no year specified) 

N/A 


(Sec. 40132) 

$10 million authorized (no year specified) 

N/A 
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i PROVISIONS | VAWA 1994 enacted as Title. IV of tb«x Violent 

i \ C rime 'Control arid taW'.Enforcement-'Act of v 

! j 1894 

| I Authorization Amoufsls - 

V : 

mm 

N/A j 


provided a remedy by allowing battered immigrants to fiie 
their own applications (self-petitions) for immigration relief 
without the cooperation of their abusive spouse or parent 

(Title V. See. 1501-1513) 

provides numerous protections for battered immigrant i 

women including strengthening the provisions from VAWA 
Shallowing battered immigrants to file their own applications 
lor immigration relief without the cooperation of their 
abusive spouse or parent 

creates two new categories of nonimmigrant visas: T 
visas, providing legal status for up to 5,000 victims of sex 
trafficking and forced labor each year and “U" visas, 
available for immigrants who are either victims of or who 
possess information concerning many forms of criminal 
activity, including rape, domestic violence., and sexual 
assault 

-both visas provide nonimmigrant status, Including work 
authorization, to the victims and certain family members, 
most of whom will be able to adjust to Legal Permanent 
Resident status after three years 

self-petitioners no longer need to show that their deportation 
would cause “extreme hardship” 

enables battered spouse or child to obtain status as a lawful 
permanent resident in the United States, rather than having 
to go abroad to get a visa 

allows abused children or children of abused spouses 
whose petitions were filed when they were minors to 
maintain their petitions after they attain age 21 
(full summary of provisions available separately) 

pw , ' ' 
tti : 

(Sec. 40251) 

authorizes $400,000 for FY'36 for the creation of four 
model programs to teach youth about domestic violence 
and violence among intimate partners 

(authorized in a different piece of legislation) 

• , V 

(Soc. 401 11) 

$1 miliion/year for FY 96-FY S7 

(aulhorized in a different piece of legislation) 

I*. : 

(Sec. 40155) 

$7 million for FY'96 
$3 million for FY'97 
$1 5 million for FY'9S 

(authorization in a different piece of legislation) 

j | || 

(Sec, 40293) 

SI 00.000 for FY’96 

the Center for Disease Control shall conduct a study on the 
incidence and cost to health car e facilities on mjunes 
reselling from domestic violence 

(authorized in a different piece of legislation) 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


ON HOMELESSNESS & POVERTY 


Written Testimony of the National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty 

Before the Committee on the Judiciary 
U. S. Senate 

Hearing to Consider S. 1197 
Violence Against Women Act of 2005 

July 19, 2005 


141 1 K STREET, NW, SUITE 1400 
WASHINGTON, DC 20005 


www.nlchp.org 

nlc hp@nlchp.or g 


PHONE: 202.638.2535 
FAX: 202.628.2737 
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Established in 1989, the National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty (NLCHP) is a 
national, not-for-profit organization devoted to legal advocacy, enforcement of existing laws and 
policies, and public policy reform related to homelessness and poverty in the U.S. Our programs 
seek to ensure equity and access to existing services (including housing, education, health care, 
and income) for low-income families, children, and others lacking permanent and affordable 
housing. Since the passage of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act in 1 987, 
NLCHP has been at the forefront of efforts to protect and enhance the legal rights and 
protections aimed at alleviating the consequences of poverty and preventing homelessness. 

The Domestic Violence Program at NLCHP works to improve access to housing for domestic 
violence survivors and their children. The program engages in federal, state, and local legislative 
and administrative advocacy and conducts national, regional, and local training, outreach, and 
technical assistance on domestic violence and housing law to hundreds of legal and social 
services providers and advocates around the country. In this capacity, the program also serves as 
a leading legal advisor to the Housing and Homelessness Committee of the National Task Force 
to End Sexual and Domestic Violence Against Women. 

As the Senate considers the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 (S. 1197), we offer our full 
and unequivocal support for the speedy reauthorization of the law. Since the original enactment 
of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) in 1994, this critical and life-saving legislation 
has afforded basic safety and legal protections to millions of victims of domestic violence in the 
U.S. As advocates for some of the most vulnerable individuals in the country, we see every day 
the devastating economic impact that domestic violence has on our society. 

Indeed, domestic violence is a leading cause of homelessness nationally. Among cities surveyed 
in 2004, 44% identified domestic violence as a primary cause of local homelessness. 1 In varying 
regions, between 22% and 57% of homeless women report that domestic violence was the 
immediate cause of their homelessness. 2 Ninety-two percent (92%) of homeless women have 
experienced severe physical or sexual abuse at some point in their lives, 3 and 63% have been 
victims of domestic violence as adults. 4 Currently, 38% of all domestic violence victims 


1 U.S. Conference of Mayors, A Status Report on Hunger and Homelessness in America 's Cities: A 27-City Survey, 
December 2004. 

2 Wilder Research Center, Homeless in Minnesota 2003 22 (Feb. 2004); Center for Impact Research, Pathways to 
and from Homelessness: Women and Children in Chicago Shelters 3 (Jan. 2004); Nat’l Center on Family 
Homelessness & Health Care for the Homeless Clinicians’ Network, Social Supports for Homeless Mothers 14, 26 
(Oct. 2003); Inst, for Children & Poverty, The Hidden Migration: Why New York City Shelters Are Overflowing 
with Families (April 2004); Homes for the Homeless & Inst, for Children & Poverty, Ten Cities 1997-1998: A 
Snapshot of Family Homelessness Across America 3 (1998); Virginia Coalition for the Homeless, 1995 Shelter 
Provider Survey (1995) (out of print), cited in Nat’l Coalition for the Homeless, Domestic Violence and 
Homelessness: NCH Fact Sheet #8 (1999). 

3 A. Browne & S. Bassuk, “Intimate Violence in the Lives of Homeless and Poor Housed Women: Prevalence and 
Patterns in an Ethnically Diverse Sample,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 67(2), 261-278, April 1997; 

A. Browne, “Responding to the Needs of Low Income and Homeless Women Who are Survivors of Family 
Violence,” Journal of American Medical Association. 53(2), 57-64, Spring 1998. 

4 Id. 
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typically become homeless at some point in their lives. 5 Some victims and their children lose 
their homes when they flee abuse. Other domestic violence survivors become homeless after 
being evicted or denied housing as a result of the violence against them. 

Exacerbating this crisis is the severe shortage of affordable housing for low-income individuals 
and families. Over five million households have “worst case” housing needs: living in 
substandard housing, doubled-up, or paying over one-half of their income for rent, according to a 
2003 federal report? Federal housing assistance programs, including public housing, housing 
subsidy programs, transitional and supportive housing, and emergency shelter programs, are all 
under funded, under increasing attack, and insufficient to meet the rapidly growing need. For an 
individual who is in a violent relationship and already living in poverty, this harsh reality often 
means that she must choose between life with her abuser or life on the streets. 

Housing Opportunities and Safety for Battered Women and Children 

Because of our recognized expertise in homelessness and housing law, we focus our written 
testimony on Title VI of VAWA, “Housing Opportunities and Safety for Battered Women and 
Children.” We would like to use this opportunity both to describe accurately what is contained 
in Title VI of S. 1197, as introduced, and to urge your specific support for these badly needed 
provisions. Title VI improves safety for domestic violence victims in housing and shelter by 
bringing desperately needed resources, collaborations, and protections to help end homelessness 
and domestic and sexual violence. 

Title VI of the bill acknowledges that the legal protections available under VAWA must extend 
to homeless victims of domestic and sexual violence, as well as victims living in public and 
subsidized housing. NLCHP believes that S. 1 197 goes a long way towards recognizing and 
remedying major housing barriers that domestic violence victims and their families face, while 
also moving in the right direction towards expanding housing rights for this marginalized 
population. These forward-looking, pragmatic provisions represent ground-breaking inroads for 
victims whose housing status is vulnerable. 


5 Charlene K. Baker et al., “Domestic Violence and Housing Problems: A Contextual Analysis of Women’s Help- 
seeking, Received Informal Support, and Formal System Response,” Violence Against Women 9(7) (2003): 754-783. 

6 See, e.g., U.S. Dep’t of Hous. & Urban Dev. v. Rucker, Nos. 00-1771 & 00-1871 (U.S. filed 2001) (brief of amici 
curiae National Network to End Domestic Violence, et al.); United States ex rel. Alvera v. C.B.M. Group, Inc., No. 
CV 0I-857-PA (D. Or. 2001) (consent decree) (Clearinghouse No. 53,895); Warren v. Ypsilanti Housing 
Commission (E.D. Mich, filed 2002, settled 2003), http://www.aclumich.ore/Ddf/briefs/ComD8feb02.pdf : Raney v. 
Crawford/Katica, Inc. (W.D. Wash, filed 2004), complaint available from Northwest Women’s Law Center, 
http://www.nwwlc.org : Winsor v. Regency Property Management, Inc. (Wis. Cir. Ct. 7, 1995) (memorandum 
opinion, Case No. 94 CV 2349). See also National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty & National Network to 
End Domestic Violence, Survey of Domestic Violence Evictions and Denials, Summer 2005. 

7 Office of Policy Development and Research Information Service, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Trends in Worst Case Needs for Housing, 1978-1999, Plus Update on Worst Case Needs in 2001 xix 
(2003), available at www.huduser.org/oublications/pdf/trends.pdf . 
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Combating Domestic and Sexual Violence in Public and Assisted Housing 

In line with the long-standing history and intent of VAWA, Title VI helps public and Indian 
housing authorities and federally-assisted housing providers respond appropriately to domestic 
and sexual violence so that victims living in public and subsidized housing can reap the benefits 
of VAWA's intended protections. The bill establishes a new grant program to combat domestic 
and sexual violence in federal public and assisted housing. Designed to ensure that victims 
receive protection and that perpetrators are held accountable, the program identifies and 
promotes best practices on domestic and sexual violence in the federal housing programs. The 
grants will be used for education and training of agency staff, developing improved housing 
admissions and occupancy policies and best practices, improving collaboration with victim 
services organizations, and reducing evictions and denials of housing to victims for crimes 
committed by the perpetrators of violence against them. Administered by the Office on Violence 
Against Women in the U.S. Department of Justice, this program authorizes $10 million for each 
of fiscal years 2006 through 2010. See § 41405. 

Developing Long-Term Housing Solutions for Victims 

Title VI of VAWA takes the lessons learned from extremely successful affordable housing, 
community development, and “housing first” programs across the nation and uses these local 
models to fund collaborative local efforts to create long-term housing options for victims. These 
specialized long-term housing collaborations will develop communities and leverage private 
dollars in urban, suburban, and rural areas. Administered by the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services through the Administration on Children, Youth, and Families, this new grant 
program authorizes $10 million for each of fiscal years 2005 through 2010. See § 41404. 

Improving Transitional Housing Assistance for Victims 

Transitional housing resources and services provide an essential continuum for victims between 
emergency shelter and long-term housing. The severe shortage of safe, affordable, long-term 
housing relative to the number of victims in need means that emergency shelter resources are 
stretched thin. For example, 32% of requests for emergency shelter by homeless families went 
unmet in 2004. 8 Title VI expands transitional housing options for victims to help them sustain 
their own safety and self-sufficiency. The majority of victims in transitional housing consistently 
state that without transitional housing, they would be forced to return to their abusers. Title VI 
expands and improves the existing transitional housing program for victims that the Office on 
Violence Against Women of the U.S. Department of Justice administers. See § 602. 

Ensuring Safety and Confidentiality for Victims in the Homeless Services System 

Title VI protects the safety and confidentiality of victims in the homeless services system by 
requiring the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development to instruct grantees and sub- 
grantees under the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act not to enter personally identifying 


B U.S. Conference of Mayors, A Status Report on Hunger and Homelessness in America s Cities: A 27-City Survey, 
December 2004. 
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information into any shared databases, such as the Homeless Management Information System 
(HMIS). See § 605. 

Planning and Reporting on the Needs of Victims in Federal Housing 

Local communities and public and Indian housing authorities will be required to include a 
description of any goals, objectives, policies, or programs in place to serve the housing needs of 
victims when they are developing their “consolidated plans” and five-year plans. Title VI simply 
adds the needs of victims for consideration in these long-standing federal housing planning and 
reporting processes. See §§ 603 and 604. 

Ensuring Basic Access to the Criminal Justice System for Victims in Federal Housing 

Title VI of S. 1197 also acknowledges the unfortunate and disturbing reality that even in 2005 - 
over ten years after VAWA’s original enactment in 1 994 - many victims of domestic violence 
across the nation who seek or obtain civil protection orders against their abusers, who summon 
police in response to domestic violence, or who take other protective measures that VAWA 
encourages are in fact punished for doing so with the loss of their housing. 

Victims who apply for or reside in federal public and subsidized housing are frequently evicted 
or turned away because of the violence against them. These victims are faced with a choice that 
no human being should have to make- living with their abusers or living on the streets. 

In a recent nationwide survey, local housing and domestic violence attorneys across the country 
reported 580 documented cases where victims were evicted because of the domestic violence 
committed against them. 9 This figure represents about 10% of the total eviction caseload 
handled by these surveyed service providers. The same providers handled 309 documented cases 
where victims were denied housing because of the domestic violence committed against them - 
29% of their housing denial caseload. 10 

For example, “Ronda” in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, obtained federal housing assistance in the form of 
a Housing Choice Voucher that helped her pay her rent. She lived with her four children and her 
boyfriend. Her boyfriend assaulted her in July 2001 , and she ended her relationship with him. 

He moved out, and she removed him from her lease. Ten days after the assault, she received 
notice from the local housing agency that her voucher assistance was being terminated because 
of her boyfriend’s violent criminal activity against her. With the loss of the voucher assistance, 
Ronda was suddenly unable to pay her rent. 

In another example, a few years ago, “Linda’s” husband assaulted her in their New York City 
Housing Authority (NYCHA) apartment. He was arrested, and Linda also obtained a civil order 
of protection excluding him from the residence. She informed NYCHA of what had happened, 


9 National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty & National Network to End Domestic Violence, Sun'ey of 
Domestic Violence Evictions and Denials , Summer 2005. 

10 National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty & National Network to End Domestic Violence, Survey of 
Domestic Violence Evictions and Denials , Summer 2005. 
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and NYCHA subsequently moved to evict both Linda and her former husband from the 
apartment because of his assault against her. 

S. 1197 is straightforward in addressing this unfortunate reality. Title VI of the bill amends the 
federal Public Housing and Housing Choice Voucher Program statutes - two of the largest 
federal housing programs where these stories continue to occur around the country - to clarify 
that victims of domestic violence must not lose their housing simply because they are victims. 
The language clarifies that domestic violence against the victim shall not constitute “good cause” 
for evicting or terminating assistance to a victim of domestic violence. Several extensive 
qualifications and exceptions have already been included in the bill, as introduced, solely in 
response to operational and other concerns of national housing industry groups. 

See §§ 606 and 607. 

These provisions simply seek to ensure that victims of domestic violence have full and equal 
access to the criminal justice and legal systems - as envisioned by VAWA - without 
jeopardizing their current or future housing. Victims of domestic violence cannot and must not 
continue to suffer for the crimes committed against them by their abusers. 

Conclusion 

Once again, we offer our full and unequivocal support for the speedy passage, in its entirety, of 
S. 1197, the 2005 reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act. We also must reiterate 
the desperate need for Title VI of S. 1197 in particular, “Housing Opportunities and Safety for 
Battered Women and Children.” We urge any members of the Senate with any questions or 
concerns about Title VI of the bill to review again the carefully and pragmatically drafted 
proposals that we fully and accurately describe and support above. We know that the timely 
passage of S. 1197 will have an enormous impact by ensuring that VAWA’s protections reach 
our nation’s most vulnerable individuals. NLCHP looks forward to continuing to work with you 
to achieve this goal. We also thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony at this hearing. 


For additional information, please contact: 

Naomi S. Stem 

Staff Attorney, Domestic Violence Program 
National Law Center on Homelessness & Poverty 
1 4 1 1 K Street, N. W., Suite 1400 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 638-2535 x208 
nstem@nlchp.org 
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Executive 

608 - 79 ; 

1-888-23 

NEW HORIZONS PO BOX 7 


EE 


lited States Senate 
ashington, DC 205. 


May 6, 2005 


Dear Senator Feingoid: 

Over the past 10 years Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end. domestic Violence in our 
communities by funding Violence Against Women Act programs, in recent years the success of these programs has resulted 
in a growing demand for the life-saving services they provide. However, this increased demand coincides with a series of 
budget cuts that have crippled many local organizations, and forced others to close completely, 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and trainings for police, prosecutors 
and court officials have all contributed to the decline in domestic violence since VAWA was first authorized in 1:994 and 
reauthorized in 2000. Now, as VAWA is soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will support its reauthorization once 
again. VAWA is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal policy. The first VAWA, authorized in 1994, saved 
■nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social costs. Reauthorization and full funding for all VAWA programs is a crucial 
investment in our communities, one that saves lives, saves money and saves the future of our nation, 

Trempealeau County was able to utilize a VAWA Grant for a Domestic Violence Liaison who worked in the Sheriff 
Department to help Deputies and Officers County-wide in enhancing their response to Domestic Violence and Stalking by 
assisting an follow-ups with victims, job coaching, mentoring, training, and creating better policies and procedures. If VAWA 
■monies do not get reauthorized these kinds of enhancement programming will not be able to continue. This is only a small 
idea of what VAWA monies are being accessed for in the Trempealeau and La Crosse Counties. 

Wisconsin counties are not able to assist local domestic violence programming with funding as the budgets have been cut to a 
point that counties are having a hard time to just make mandated services exist. Victims need to know that the Federal 
Government is taking the. terroristic threats that they are living with everyday as serious as threats like 9-11.. Victims need to 
know that the government has not forgotten them, and that living in the United States of America is a land of the free and not 
a place where you are afraid of your own home by someone you love. 

Without reanthorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in La Crosse and Trempealeau 
Counties cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. The continued support of Congress is crucial to 
helping victims and their children find safety and security and build self-sufficiency. On behalf of New Horizons Shelter and 
Women’s Center and representing the interests of victims of domestic violence in La Crosse and Trempealeau Counties, we 
urge you to support the reauthorization of VAWA and full funding for all VAWA. 

If you have any questions or need additional information, please contact Deb Hansen, Executive Director of New 
Horizons Shelter and Women’s Center for La Crosse and Trempealeau Counties. We look forward to working with you. on 
these important issues. 

Sincerely, 

Deb Hansen, Executive Director 

New Horizons Shelter and Women’s Center 

La Crosse and Trempealeau County , v .. 0 . 
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June 9 , .2005 . 

. , ... _ . Friends Aware of Violent Relationships, Inc. 

1 he Honorable Russell Feingold Domestic Abuse Support & Intervention Services 
United States Senate po. box 1752 

ty ... t • . . nr . .-jac 1 92 Amoev Street 

w lA - ZUD 1 u Fond du Lac, Wi 54936-1752 

Dear Senator Feingold, ■ 

I am writi ng on behalf of Friends Aware of Violent Relationships, a comprehensive domestic violence 
service agency located in Fond du Lac. As is the case with other domestic violence programs in 
Wisconsin, we depend on Congress to support our efforts in serving victims of domestic violence by 
funding the Violence Against Women Act. (YAW A) 

Our work on a national, state and local level does make a difference through programs such as die 
National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women's shelters and trainings for police, prosecutors and 
courts. Many of these activities would not have been possible if not for YAW A. First authorized in .1994 
and reauthorized in 2000, VAWA has saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social costs. 
Reauthorization for ail VAWA programs is a crucial investment in our communities, one that saves lives,, 
saves money and allows women and children to reestablish stable families after experiencing violence. 

Bach year FAVR serves approximately 500 victims of domestic violence from Fond du Lac and 
surrounding counties. Our state and federal grants have either been reduced or have remained, static 
during the past four years. At the same time, the downturn in Wisconsin’s economy has made our work . 
harder, as clients face greater barriers to achieving financial stability. Poverty is a major factor in victims 
needing to seek our services, as they lack the resources to recover when violence breaks up their family 
and makes them homeless and/or unemployed. We have been increasingly dependent on fundraising 
activities and. local contributions to maintain our basic sendees. Fixed costs, such as health insurance and 
utilities eat up a greater percentage of our budget each year, preventing us from expanding services. 

Without reaatborfzation and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in Fond da 
Lac County will find it even more difficult to access the services they need to escape from violence. 
The continued support of Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children, find safety, security . 
and build self sufficiency. On behalf of FAVR and the victims we serve in Fond du Lac County, we urge 
you to support the reauthorization of VAWA and foil funding for all VAWA programs 

Please feel free to contact me if you have questions or need additional information. I can be reached by 
phone at 920-923-1743, or email maggiemc@execpc . com . All of us at FAVR look forward to working 
with you. on these important issues. 

Sincerely , 

/H (ujeJr He 

Maggie McCullough 
Executive Director 


L'diD-i 


Administration : 920-323-1 743 
Fax: 920-923-9982 
www.fdlfavrdv. com 


A ’jmtec Way Member Agency 
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ROY COOPER 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 



State of North Carolina 
Department of Justice 
900 1 Mail Service Center 
RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 
276999001 


Reply To: William M. Polk 
Victims & Citizen* Service 
(919)716-6780 


July 25, 2005 


The Honorable Arlen Specter 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
711 Hart Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

The Honorable Joseph R. Biden 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Oirin G. Hatch 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 

Dear Chairman Specter, Senator Biden, and Senator Hatch: 

I am writing to express my support of provisions in Senate version of the Violence 
Against Women Act reauthorization (S. 1197) providing unpaid emergency leave to 
allow victims of domestic violence to go to court, obtain medical treatment, or do safety 
planning without losing their jobs. 

The North Caroline Department of Justice has long recognized domestic violence as a 
workplace issue. In an effort to better understand how those actions impact employers 
and workers, the Department of Justice has co-hosted a domestic violence in the 
workplace summit with the North Carolina Coalition Against Domestic Violence, and the 
North Carolina Council for Women/Domestic Violence Commission in October 2003. 

We also provided technical assistance and support to companies in North Carolina. 

At the Department of Justice, we have also provided a safe harbor for victims through our 
Address Confidentiality Program for victims of domestic violence, sexual assault and 
Stalking. The program provides public records protection for victims by providing a 
substitute address in the public records for victims when they have confidentially 
relocated, and also a mail forwarding service to the survivors’ new protected address. 
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VAWA Letter 
rage 2 
July 25, 2005 

In the last three years, North Carolina has adopted provisions in law, similar to those in 
the Senate version of the Violence Against Women Act, which addresses the need of 
some domestic violence victims to take time from work to obtain protective orders, by 
requiring employers to grant victims reasonable leave for those purposes. We have also 
passed laws that allows for employers to obtain protective orders on behalf of the victim 
to protect the workplace, and have made it possible for domestic violence victims to 
qualify for unemployment insurance while away from work. 

Much progress has been made in prevention and treatment services for domestic violence 
victims in the decade since the Violence Against Women Act was first signed into law. 
The reauthorization allows for the opportunity to build upon that work by ensuring 
domestic violence victims have the ability to take time from work to access those services 
without jeopardizing their employment and economic security. 

Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to share with you some of what North 
Carolina has done to respond to this issue. If you have any questions, please do not 
hesitate to contact me at (919) 716-6780. 

Sincerely, 

William M. Polk 
Director 

Victims and Citizens Services 
North Carolina Department of Justice 
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Statement of Leslye Orloff, Associate Vice President and 
Director, Immigrant Women Program, Legal Momentum 
1522 K Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 326-0040 


On the provisions in Title VIII of the Violence Against Women Act of 2005, S.l 1 97, 
that Provide Protection of Battered and Trafficked Immigrant Women 

Submitted to the United States Senate Judiciary Committee 
Hearing on the “Reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act” 

July 26, 2005 

Legal Momentum (formerly the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund) 
appreciates the opportunity to submit additional testimony for the record on the relief for 
immigrant victims of violence against women in the Violence Against Women Act of 
2005, S 1197. We continue to press for the creation of a legal, institutional, and policy 
framework that allows immigrant victims to end the destructive role that domestic 
violence, sexual assault and trafficking play in their lives and allows all immigrant 
women to achieve economic self-sufficiency. We particularly want to highlight the 
importance for immigrant victims, for law enforcement and for stopping violence against 
women in our communities of assuring that the Violence Against Women Act of 2005, 
like its predecessors in 1994 and 2000, contains improvements in protections for 
immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, trafficking and child abuse. 

This testimony is being submitted by the Immigrant Women Program of Legal 
Momentum and the National Network to End Violence Against Immigrant Women 
(National Network), Legal Momentum, the Family Violence Prevention Fund and 
Advanced Special Immigrant Survivors Technical Assistance — ASSISTA — co-chair the 
National Network to End Violence Against Immigrant Women whose membership 
consists of 3,000 organizations working with immigrant victims as victim advocates, 
lawyers, law enforcement, prosecutors, health care providers, social service providers, 
researchers and community organizers. 

Legal Momentum, the National Network and over 25,000 immigrant victims of 
violence against women who have benefited by the Violence Against Women 
Act’s immigration protections greatly appreciate the work that many Senators and 
many members of this Subcommittee have done in past years in supporting 
legislation offering immigration protections and strengthening access to safety-net 
services for immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and 
trafficking - most notably, the immigration protection included in the Violence 
Against Women Acts of 1 994 and 2000 and the Illegal Immigration Reform and 
Immigrant Responsibility Act (IIRAIRA) and the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Act (PRWORA) of 1996. 
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HISTORY OF CONGRESSIONAL PROTECTIONS FOR IMMIGRANT VICTIMS 

Legal protections for immigrant victims of violence against women have 
expanded greatly since over the past 15 years, as has access to services for immigrant 
victims and their children. Since 1990, Congress has passed a series of immigration, 
public benefits, criminal and legal services laws that reflect an evolving understanding of 
the dangers that domestic violence poses to society as a whole, and to all individual 
victims - women, children, citizens, and non-citizens alike. This legislation, as outlined 
below, has sought to reduce domestic violence by simultaneously providing funding for a 
coordinated network of support to victims of violence against women and crafting a legal 
infrastructure under which law enforcement can better investigate and prosecute these 
domestic violence, sexual assault, trafficking and stalking crimes. 

The Violence Against Women Act of 1994 

The Violence Against Women Act of 1994 (“VAWA 1994”), included as part of 
the Violent Crime Control Act of 1994, was the first piece of federal legislation in the 
United States specifically designed to help curb domestic violence. VAWA 1994’s 
overarching goals were to enhance justice system protection for battered women and to 
expand collaboration and cooperation between battered women’s supportive services and 
the criminal and civil justice systems. 1 VAWA sought to improve services to victims and 
to improve police department and prosecutor’s office procedures for handling domestic 
violence cases and prosecuting perpetrators. An essential part of this effort to offer 
protection and enhance the ability of the justice system to hold abusers accountable were 
VAWA 1994’s special protections for battered immigrant women and children abused by 
United States citizen or lawful permanent resident spouses or parents. 2 

Using Immigration Laws to Confront Domestic Violence 

In VAWA 1994 Congress recognized that United States immigration laws were 
part of a larger failure to confront the domestic violence issue. The House of 
Representatives Committee on the Judiciary found that domestic abuse problems are 
“terribly exacerbated in marriages where one spouse is not a citizen and the non-citizens’ 
legal status depends on his or her marriage to the abuser,” 3 4 because it places full and 
complete control of the alien spouse’s ability to gain legal status in the hands of the 
citizen or permanent resident. A battered spouse may be deterred from taking action to 
protect herself and her children including filing for a civil protection order, filing criminal 
charges or calling the police because of the threat or fear of deportation. 5 As a result, 
many immigrant women live trapped and isolated in violent homes, afraid to talk to 


1. See VAWA 2000, 146 CONG. Rec. SI 0192 (Oct. 11, 2000) (statement of Joint Managers) (discussing the original 
purpose of VAWA 1994). 

2. VAWA 1994, §§40701-40702 

3. H.R. Rep. NO. 103-395, at 26. 

4. Id 

5. See id (conveying that under current U.S. immigration law, a legal permanent resident or U.S. citizen may file a 
relative visa petition requesting legal status for his spouse based on a valid marriage). See also Robin L. CAMPO ET al., 
Untold Stories: Cases Documenting Abuse by U.S. Citizens and Lawful Residents on Immigrant Spouses 
(1993); Leslye Orloff et al.. New Dangers for Battered Immigrants, The Untold Effects of the Demise of 
245(i) (1999). 
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anyone about the violence and afraid to turn for anyone for help. Immigrant battered 
women fear continued abuse if they stay and deportation if they report the abuse and/or 
attempt to leave. 6 

Other research confirms that an abuser’s control over a battered immigrant’s 
immigration status and threats of deportation are very powerful tools that lock battered 
immigrants in abusive relationships, cut them off from help and enhance the lethality of 
the violence battered immigrant’s experience. 

A survey conducted among Latina immigrants in the D.C. area found that 49.3% 
reported physical abuse by an intimate partner during their lifetimes, 1 1 .4% reported 
sexual abuse, and 42.1% reported severe physical or sexual abuse. 7 Among immigrant 
Latinas who were married or formerly married the lifetime abuse rate raises to 59. 5%. 8 
Despite the fact that 50.8% of the battered immigrant participants in the survey were 
married to citizens or permanent residents who could file immigration papers for them, 
72.3% of abusive citizen or resident spouses never file immigration papers for their 
abused spouses and the 27.7% who do file hold their spouses in the marriage for almost 4 
years before filing immigration papers. 5 

Further, this same research found that immigration related abuse, including threats 
of deportation against an immigrant spouse or intimate partner almost always exists only 
when physical or sexual abuse is also present. 10 Thus, the existence of immigration 
related abuse in a relationship provides corroborating evidence of physical or sexual 
abuse. Further, when immigration related abuse occurs in relationships that do not yet 
include physical or sexual abuse this factor may be a predictor that the lethality of the 
violence in the relationship is likely to escalate. 11 

Immigration Provisions Reduce Violence in Children 's Lives 

In crafting VAWA 1994’s immigration provisions, the impact of domestic abuse 
on children was of significant concern to Congress. 12 When battered immigrant women 
are locked by immigration laws in abusive marriages to citizen and permanent resident 
spouses, they are forced to raise their children in an environment where children learn 
that violence is an appropriate means of addressing anger and frustration. 13 Children who 


6. See H.R. REP. No. 103-395, at 26-27 (1993) (noting that the legal resident can revoke the petition at any time prior 
to the issuance of permanent legal status to the immigrant woman). See also Orloff, supra note 59, at 2. 

7. Affidavit of Dr. Mary Ann Dutton, para. 9-1 1 (May 10, 1996) [hereinafter, Dutton Affidavit] (on 
file with the author). Ill; Giselle Aguilar Hass et al., Lifetime Prevalence of Violence Against Latina 
Immigrants: Legal and Policy Implications , in DOMESTIC VIOLENCE: GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES 101-03 
(2000). at 101-03. 

8. Dutton, supra note 7, at 259. 

9. See Dutton, supra note 79, at 259 (noting that 72.3% of citizens or permanent residents that batter their spouses 
never file immigration papers while 27.7% file the papers after approximately four years). 

10. Hass, supra note 7, at 106-09. For undocumented Latinas married to citizens or lawful permanent residents the 
battering rate may even ris'e as high as 67%. 

It. Id. at 109. 

12. See H.R. REP. No. 103-395, at 38 (noting that the legislation encourages women in abusive households to report the 
abuse by allowing them to petition the U.S. government for legal status themselves). 

13, In 60% of domestic violence homes where women are abused so are the children. Children were involved or 
present during 53% of all domestic violence offenses in 1990. Reports by battered mothers show 87% of children witness 
abuse of mothers. Children from violent homes have higher rates of alcohol and drug abuse. As violence against the 
mother becomes more severe and more frequent, children experience 300% increase in physical violence by male batterer. 
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witness and experience violence in their home exhibit a greater likelihood of aggressive 
and antisocial behavior, more traumatic stress, depression, anxiety and slower cognitive 
development than children who grow up in non-violent homes. 14 The VAWA 1994 
immigration provisions involve the federal government in the struggle to counter 
domestic violence. 

VAWA 1994 contained two provisions designed to help immigrant children living 
in abusive homes. First, Congress recognized that an abuser’s control of the immigration 
status of the parent of the abused child would inhibit the reporting of child abuse and the 
removal of the child from the home of the abuser.' 5 To address this issue VAWA offered 
immigration protection both to abused immigrant children and also extended immigration 
protection to the immigrant parents of child abuse victims. 16 Second, battered immigrant 
mothers were explicitly authorized to assist their minor children in attaining immigration 
benefits by including any of their children who were undocumented as derivative 
applicants in the mothers’ VAWA self-petitions. 17 

By enacting the VAWA 1994 immigration provisions, Congress intended to 
provide battered immigrant women and children abused by their United States citizen and 
lawful permanent resident spouses or parents with a way to attain lawful immigrant status 
without their abuser’s cooperation or knowledge. 18 Congress amended immigration laws 
to provide battered women and children with a means of escape. VAWA 1994 was also 
designed to enhance the ability of battered immigrants to help in the prosecution of their 
abusers, by providing them the protection of legal immigration status. 19 Prior to VAWA 
1994, abusers of immigrant women could use control over immigration status and threats 
of deportation to make themselves immune from any risk of prosecution or punishment. 
Abusers had the unfettered power to assure that their victims remained forever 
undocumented and could have their victims deported if they cooperated with 
authorities. 20 

VAWA’s battered immigrant provisions allowed for immigrant women and 


New Jersey Division on Women Report (1990). 

14. Susan Schechter & Jeffery L. Edfxson, Domestic Violence and Children: Creating a Public Response 
4 (Open Society Institute, Center on Crime, Communities and Culture: 2000). 

15. See H.R. Rep. No. 103-395, at 38 (stating that an abused alien can “self-petition” the government for legal status for 
herself and her child). 

16. INA § 204(a) (1) (A) (iii) (bb), 204(a)(1)(B)(ii)(bb); 8 U.S.C. § 1154(a)(l)(A)(iii)(bb) &: 11 54(a) (l)(B)(ii)(bb) allow 
immigrant spouses to file a self-petition if their child is being abused by the immigrant spouse’s citizen or lawful permanent 
resident spouse. The immigrant spouse can file this self-petition, whether or not the immigrant spouse is also being abused. 
Secondly, VAWA offered suspension of deportation in to these same battered immigrant spouses who needed access to 
legal immigration status to be able to protect their children from ongoing child abuse. However, VAWA suspension of 
deportation also offered immigration protection to the immigrant parent of an abused child when the abuser is the child’s 
other citizen or lawful permanent resident parent. VAWA suspension of deportation is available even when that immigrant 
parent of the abused child is not married to the citizen or lawful permanent resident parent who had committed the child 
abuse. INA § 244(a)(3) as in effect before the Title IIIA effective date in § 309 of the Illegal Immigration Reform and 
Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996; INA § 240A(a)(2)(A); 8 U.S.C. § 1229(b). 

17. INA § 204(a)(l)(A)(iii), (a)(l)(B)(ii); 8 U.S.C. § 1154 (a)(l)(A)(iii), (a)(l)(B)(ii). 

18. In 1996 as part of the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 (“IIRAIRA”) 
Congress added to the VAWA immigration protections confidentiality provisions that barred the INS or Justice 
Department officials from releasing any information about the existence of a VAWA immigration case to any persons 
including the abuser. This guaranteed that battered immigrants could file for relief under VAWA without their abuser’s 
knowledge. IIR1RA § 384 (1996). 

19. See VAWA 1994, Pub. L. No. 103-322, § 108 Stat. 1796, 1953. 

20. LESLYE E, ORLOFF & Nancy Kelly, A Look at the Violence Against Women Act & Gender- 
Related Political Asylum, Vol. 1, No. 4 VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 380 (1995) at 383. 
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abused immigrant children, whose abusive citizen and permanent resident spouses, or 
parents, attempted to use their immigration status as a means of inflicting physical, 
emotional, and economic abuse, to file and to receive lawful immigration status without 
the approval, assistance, or cooperation of their abusive spouses or parents. 21 They could 
either self-petition for lawful permanent resident status or apply for VAWA suspension 
of deportation. 22 

The Violence Against Women Act of 2000 

Although the original VAWA 1994 helped significant numbers of battered 
immigrants, in many respects, the legislative protections for battered immigrants 
remained incomplete. Immigration and welfare reform laws passed subsequent to 
VAWA 1 994 effectively barred access to VAWA protection for many immigrants and 
implementation problems continued to plague the VAWA process. 23 As a result, many 
immigrant domestic violence victims remained trapped in these violent relationships 
despite the significant gains in VAWA. 24 Further, the original VAWA 1994 did not offer 
any protection to several categories of battered immigrants, including: immigrants abused 
by citizen and lawful permanent resident boyfriends; immigrant spouses and children of 
abusive non-immigrant visa holders 25 or diplomats, immigrant spouses, children and 
intimate partners abused by undocumented abusers, and non-citizen spouses and children 
of abusive United States government employees and military members living abroad. In 
response, the battered immigrant advocacy community mounted a campaign to seek 
legislative responses to the problems battered immigrants still faced. 

The bipartisan effort that led to the passage of VAWA 2000 included a significant 
expansion in protections for immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault and 
trafficking. VAWA 2000’s immigration provisions were designed to restore and expand 
access to a variety of legal protections for battered immigrants by addressing residual 
immigration law obstacles standing in the path of battered immigrants seeking to free 
themselves and their children from abusive relationships. 26 

Congress clarified its intent with regard to these expanded battered immigrant 
protections in the following way: 

[T]he Battered Immigrant Women Protection Act of 2000. . .Title V continues 
the work of the Violence Against Women Act of 1994 (“VAWA”) in 
removing obstacles inadvertently interposed by our immigration laws that 
may hinder or prevent battered immigrants from fleeing domestic violence 
safely and prosecuting their abusers by allowing an abusive citizen or lawful 
permanent resident spouse to blackmail the abused spouse through threats 
related to the abused spouse’s immigration status. . . .VAWA 2000 addresses 
the residual immigration law obstacles standing in the path of battered 
immigrant spouses and children seeking to free themselves from abusive 


21. See VAWA 1994, Pub. L. No. 103-322, § 108 Slat. 1796, 1953-55. 

22. See VAWA 1994, Pub. L. No. 103-322, § 108Stat. 1796,1955. 

23. Michelle J. Anderson, A License to Abuse : The Impact of Conditional Status on Female Immigrants, 
102 Yale L.J. 1401, 1420-21 (1993) at 1405 (listing the IMF A as authorizing the INS to increase the 
scrutiny of the immigrant nuptial ties). 

24. See id (pointing out that what Congress had intended as a tool to increase scrutiny “inadvertently increased abuser’s 
coercive power over conditional resident spouses”). 

25. Non-immigrant visas are usually awarded to certain categories of workers, diplomats, and students who are granted 
permission to live and work or go to school in the United States for a limited period of time. INA § 101(a)(!5), 8 U.S.C. § 
1101 (a) (15); INA § 101(a)(26), 8 U.S.C. §1101(a)(26). 

26. The Violence Against Women Act of 2000 Section-by-Section Summary, 146 CONG. ReC. SI 0,1 95 (2000). 
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relationships that either had not come to the attention of the drafters of 
VAWA 1994 or have arisen since as a result of 1996 changes to immigration 
law. 2 ' 

Immigrant Victims of Crime Able to Help Law Enforcement Without Fear of 
Deportation 

Advocates and law enforcement had long recognized the power of immigration 
abuse and the chilling effect such abuse had on the willingness of undocumented victims 
of crime to report these crimes to authorities. Even if a crime was reported, 
undocumented victims often hesitated to overtly cooperate with law enforcement in the 
investigation or prosecution for fear of being reported to immigration authorities by the 
perpetrator or his/her allies. 

III. The Violence Against Women Act of 2005 Must Continue to Protect Immigrant 
Victims 

In 1994 and 2000 Congress included immigration provisions designed to remove 
obstacles inadvertently imposed by previous immigration laws that prevented immigrant 
victims from safely fleeing domestic violence and prosecuting their abusers. VAWA 
2000 extended immigration relief to immigrant victims of sexual assault, human 
trafficking and other violent crimes who agree to cooperate in criminal investigations or 
prosecutions. A key goal of all of the VAWA immigration protections is to cut off the 
ability of abusers, traffickers and perpetrators of sexual assault to blackmail their victims 
with threats of deportation and thereby avoid prosecution. VAWA allows immigrant 
victims to obtain immigration relief without their abusers’ cooperation or knowledge. In 
passing this legislation, Congress understood that if we are to stop violence against 
women, all victims need protection and assistance without regard to their immigration 
status. 

While VAWA 1 994 and 2000 made significant progress in reducing violence 
against immigrant women, there are still many women and children whose lives are in 
danger today. Many VAWA-eligible victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, child 
abuse or trafficking are still being deported. Others remain economically trapped by 
abusers or traffickers in life-threatening environments. Some needy victims of family 
violence, including incest survivors and elder abuse victims, are totally cut off from 
VAWA’s immigration protections. Finally, many trafficking victims are afraid to 
cooperate with law enforcement for fear that traffickers will retaliate against their family 
members. The Violence Against Women Act of 2005 must include immigration 
protections designed to address these dangers for immigrant victims and must protect q[[ 
women from violent abusers. 

VAWA 2005 - S 1197 must implement VAWA’s original intent by stopping the 
deportation of immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, and 
trafficking 


27. Id at S10.195. 

28. See generally rNA § 101(a)(15)(U), S U.S.C. § 1 101(aX15XU). 
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Over the past few years advocates working with immigrant victims have seen a 
dramatic increase in immigration enforcement actions initiated against immigrant victims 
who qualify for relief under VAWA. Despite protections contained in VAWA 1 994 and 
VAWA 2000, eligible immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, child 
abuse or trafficking are not adequately protected from deportation. This most often 
occurs when Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) officers act on a tip that was 
called in by the victim’s abusive husband, a sexually abusive employer, or a trafficker or 
rapist. 

Therefore, S 1 197 needs to include protections that help guarantee that immigrant 
victims are not deported before they can apply for VAWA immigration relief and, 
ultimately, lawful permanent residency. Any other approach will allow batterers, rapists, 
traffickers and other perpetrators of violence against women and children to elude 
prosecution by colluding with or tricking ICE officers into arresting and/or deporting 
their victims. Handing threats of deportation back to crime perpetrators as a tool they can 
use against their victims undermines the Violence Against Women Act’s purpose of 
enhancing the ability of states to hold accountable and rid their communities of 
perpetrators of violence against women and children. 

Several provisions of S 1 197 are designed to prevent deportation of immigrant 
victims of domestic violence, sexual assault and trafficking. S 1 1 97 corrects problems 
that immigrant victims encounter with reinstatement of removal proceedings and removes 
problems with filing motions to reopen that prevent immigrant victims from accessing 
VAWA immigration relief from immigration judges. VAWA 2005 also ensures that 
applicants for VAWA immigration relief, including T or U visas, cannot be removed 
from the United States unless their petition for VAWA or crime victim related 
immigration relief is denied. Additionally, S 1 1 97 includes a drafting correction that will 
implement VAWA 2000 protections to allow immigration judges to waive ineligibility 
grounds in cancellation of removal and adjustment of status proceedings for some 
VAWA eligible battered petitioners: those who acted in self defense, violated their own 
protection order, were involved in a crime that didn’t result in serious bodily injury, or 
were involved in a crime that was connected to their abuse. 

Two examples of immigrant victims who desperately need the protections against 
deportation that VAWA 2005 should offer follow. 

Lorena is a victim of horrific long term domestic abuse perpetrated against her in the 
Untied States by her U.S. citizen husband. Lorena was living in the Untied States 
with her citizen husband and her non-citizen children. Even thought her husband 
could bring her to the Untied States legally, he had her enter using the visa waiver 
program. Lorena and her children overstayed their visa waiver. After Lorena filed a 
VA WA self-petition, her husband reported her to DHS. DHS detained her and her 
children and placed them in removal proceedings. In this way Lorena ’s husband 
could avoid prosecution for his crimes. DHS refused to agree to terminate the 
removal proceedings so that Lorena and her children could complete the process to 
adjust to permanent resident status under VA WA immigration relief. Because they 
entered on visa waivers, Lorena and her children were not eligible for any relief from 
removal other than asylum. The DHS deported Lorena and her children and 
considered their VA WA self-petition to be abandoned. As a result of the deportation, 
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they are ineligible for readmission to the country for 10 years from the date of 
departure; Lorena is also subject to the bar on adjusting status after unlawful 
presence in the U.S. Lorena and her children are forced to live abroad where her 
citizen husband can freely travel and where U.S. laws cannot protect them from 
ongoing abuse. DHS’ deportation of this family upends Congress ’ intent to provide 
victims of domestic violence committed by U.S. citizens the ability to independently 
gain legal permanent residence. 

Mara married Paul, a U.S. citizen, in 1997. Her daughter from a previous 
relationship, Ellie, is a U.S. citizen. Mara ’s husband Paul subjected her to vulgar 
sexual abuse and conduct, frequently beating her, raping her, and forcing her into 
isolation by preventing her from leaving the home and forbidding her from opening 
windows. The violence worsened whenever she tried to escape. Paralyzed by his 
threats, she became a prisoner in her own home. DHS ordered Mara removed in 
2000 and she returned to Mexico. 

Paul quickly tracked Mara down in Mexico and forced her to come back to the 
United States with him, threatening that he would hurt her daughter if she did not 
return. Mara returned to the United States with Paul, entering without inspection at 
a border checkpoint. Paul continued to abuse Mara when she returned: he punched 
her in the stomach, grabbed her, pushed her and continued sexually abusing her. 
Mara fled to a domestic violence shelter when she learned that Paul had been 
masturbating in front of Ellie and that he had punched and slapped Ellie in the face, 
cutting and bruising Ellie ’s mouth. Mara filed a VAWA self-petition, noting the fact 
that she entered without inspection when Paul forced her over the border after her 
removal in 2000. Her VA WA self-petition was approved, but she cannot adjust her 
status to lawful permanent residency because she re-entered after being deported. 
Mara and Ellie have fled Paul and are currently living in hiding. Neither Mara nor 
Ellie can safely travel to or live in Mexico because Paul knows where their family 
lives in Mexico and could easily track them down. Mara needs to be able to remain 
in the United States where U.S. laws, including stalking laws, can continue to protect 
her and Ellie from Paul. 

These stories illustrate some of the ways abusers of immigrant victims use a 
variety of tactics to lock their victims in abusive relationships, to keep them from 
cooperating with law enforcement, and to keep them from seeking help. Additionally, 
these stories highlight some important problems that bar access to lawful permanent 
residency for VAWA eligible immigrant victims. These problems give abusers the 
ability to trigger their victims’ deportation and must be cured in the final version of 
VAWA 2005. The issues include making sure that the cancellation of removal cap does 
not apply to immigrant victims, assuring that penalties for failure to voluntarily depart are 
waivable for both VAWA self-petitioners and T and U visa applicants where there is a 
connection between the failure to depart and the abuse or victimization. It is also 
extremely important to assure that immigrant victims are not stopped by public charge 
inadmissibility for receiving lawful permanent residency based on an approved VAWA 
self-petition. 
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While VAWA 2000 barred DHS and State Department officials from denying 
lawful permanent residency to immigrant victims who have accessed public benefits to 
escape or survive abuse based on public charge. Some immigration authorities are 
however still penalizing immigrant victims by applying that they earn levels of income 
not required by statute to avoid being deemed a public charge and denied adjustment of 
status to lawful permanent residency. This has the effect of cutting off immigrant victims 
from VAWA relief because their flight from their abuser has reduces her access to 
income. Another example is of women harmed by public charged are victims whose 
abusers have stalked them and forced them to lose their job. VAWA 2005 needs to 
include provisions exempting VAWA self-petitioners from public charge determinations. 

The most significant omission in the current draft of S 1 1 97 is the lack of 
protection for VAWA self-petitioners from being deemed inadmissible for adjustment to 
legal permanent residence after having made a false claim of citizenship. Many abusers 
of immigrant victims force them to sign and use false papers in order to be able to work. 
Other immigrant victims run into problems with false claims to citizenship as they 
struggle to survive economically and support their children after fleeing their abusers. 
Battered immigrants with approved VAWA self-petitions should be able to receive a 
waiver of inadmissibility and be granted lawful permanent residency if they show a 
comiection between their false claim of citizenship and the abuse. The following story 
illustrates how false claims of citizenship can become intertwined with abuse and why 
immigrant victims need to be able to waive the false claims of citizenship inadmissibility 
ground. 

Ana, a Mexican citizen, was extremely physically abused by her husband, Mark, a 
United States citizen. Mark constantly hit her on the arms, head, chest and ribs. He 
slapped, kicked, and punched her. When she was nine months pregnant with her 
second child, he pushed her into the hall closet and beat her. He prevented her from 
leaving to seek help on this and on many other occasions. Once when Ana tried to 
seek safety at her parents ' house, her father wouldn ’t speak to her because he was 
disgraced by her bruised appearance. In one violent incident Mark pushed Ana 
against the wall. She hit her head and fell to the floor. Mark began to kick her and 
drag her down the hall. The children were present and witnessed this assault that led 
to their mother ’s hospitalization. Mark was arrested for this beating, but was later 
released and continued to abuse Ana. 

Throughout their marriage, Mark constantly delayed and refused to file papers to 
help Ana gain legal immigration status. In June of 2000, Mark forced Ana and her 
baby daughter into a trip to Mexico, ordering Ana to say she was a U.S. citizen at the 
border. On her refusal to make the false claim of citizenship, Mark drove 
dangerously and threatened to kill them all. When they reached the border, Ana was 
terrified by Mark ’s threats and said she was a citizen. After interrogation, she was 
deported to Mexico, where Mark was waiting for her. After driving her back to the 
US., which they entered without inspection, Mark used Ana ’s extremely tenuous 
immigration status to control her. Luckily, Ana found help and now has an approved 
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VA WA self-petition. Yet, she remains unable to adjust her status to lawful permanent 
residency because of the false claim to U.S. citizenship, even though this false claim 
of citizenship was directly due to the domestic abuse she suffered. 

VAWA 2005 - S 1197 must assure that VAWA Self-petitioners and T and U visa 
applicants are not deported, removed or detained while their VAWA immigration 
cases is being processed, and must stop DHS enforcement actions at shelters and 
domestic violence family court proceedings. 

VAWA 2005 - S 1197 includes important protections for immigrant victims 
designed to assure that immigrant victims with valid VAWA self-petition cases pending 
are not removed or deported. It is also extremely important that VAWA 2005 assures 
that immigrant victims who have proven good moral character in their VAWA self- 
petition applications not be held in detention. There is no reason for detaining immigrant 
victims who are in the process of resolving their immigration problems through a VAWA 
immigration case, or a T or U visa application. 

Even more egregious are the practices of the Department of Homeland Security, 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) personnel officers in conducting 
enforcement actions at shelters, domestic violence and rape crisis programs, in protection 
order courts and family courts in connection with domestic violence cases. VAWA 2005 
needs to include provisions designed to effectively deter ICE agents from these 
enforcement actions. VAWA 2005 prohibits DHS from making arrests at a domestic 
violence shelter, rape crisis center, family justice center, supervised visitation center or at 
a courthouse if the victim is therein connection with a protection order case, a custody 
case or any other domestic violence, sexual assault, trafficking or stalking related 
criminal or civil case. This protection is vital to ensure that immigrant victims of 
violence against women are not afraid to access the legal and social services they need - 
and to which they are legally entitled. In every instance of an enforcement action at one 
of these sites that has been reported to date, ICE has been sent by the abuser or crime 
perpetrator to arrest the victim at a shelter or when the abuser knows the victim will be at 
court seeking a protection order or custody. Two examples of the types of ICE behavior 
that VAWA 2005 should halt follow: 

Natalia is an abused spouse of a U.S. citizen. She has three children, two of whom 
are U.S. citizens. DHS arrested Natalia on the steps of a NY family courthouse as she 
was seeking an order of protection against her abusive husband in the middle of a 
contentious child custody battle. Natalia had an approved VA WA self-petition and 
had fded for adjustment of status when she was arrested by the DHS. She had first 
obtained a protection order against her citizen husband in 1997 after he had punched 
her in the face, bruised her face and lip, broke her eyeglasses, pulled her hair, 
grabbed her by the neck, spit on her face, called her a “whore" and broke down the 
door to her home. Natalia obtained new protection orders against him in 1999 and 
2000 in response to continued abuse and harassment. Natalia was terrified of her 
husband and the possibility that he would harm their children: he owned a gun and 
regularly threatened to have her deported. After her arrest, DHS sent Natalia to a 
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detention center too far away from her home for her children to visit her, and legal 
custody of their children was awarded to the abusive father because Natalia 's 
detention precluded her from receiving custody of the children and from participating 
in the custody proceeding. 

Carolina, a Mexican born woman, was subjected to multiple incidents of serious 
physical abuse by John, a U.S. citizen. He frequently threatened to have her 
deported. Carolina could not file a VA WA self-petition because she was not married 
to John. Although she was terrified that John would report her to DHS if she left him, 
the abuse eventually became so severe that Carolina fled to a domestic violence 
shelter. The shelter advocates helped Carolina make police reports for the most 
recent abuse as well as for the most severe prior incidents and helped her find an 
immigration attorney to help her with her U visa crime victim case. John learned 
where Carolina was and called immigration authorities to report Carolina 's 
undocumented status. Shortly thereafter DHS officials appeared at the shelter and 
requested entrance. Following federal laws that protect the confidentiality of 
domestic violence survivors, the shelter director refused. Later, the local police chief 
called the shelter director to explain that the DHS officials just wanted to talk to 
Carolina. The shelter director, who had previously had a positive working 
relationship with the police chief agreed to let the DHS officials talk to Carolina. 
However, upon entering the shelter, the DHS officials immediately arrested Carolina 
and placed her in removal proceedings. 

S 1 197 enhances the confidentiality protections in VAWA 1994 and 2000 by 
expanding the categories of victims protected to cover all immigrant victims eligible for 
immigration relief under VAWA, T, U or battered spouse waiver provisions. It also 
expands the government agencies that must keep information provided by victims 
confidential and must take steps to protect against being used by abusers to harm victims. 
However, as Carolina’s case illustrates, it is extremely important that in VAWA 2005 
Congress takes the opportunity to help diffuse an abuser’s power over an undocumented 
victim by preventing a woman’s abuser using government agencies like DHS to harm his 
victim. The final version of VAWA 2005 must ensure that DHS cannot rely on 
information provided by or derived solely from an abuser and that the VAWA 
confidentiality provisions have a concrete process for enforcement if DHS officers 
disregard these requirements. 

Access to Legal Services for all Immigrant Victims of Domestic Violence, Sexual 
Assault, and Trafficking 

In developing VAWA’s immigration protections in 1 994 and 2000 and access to 
benefits for immigrant victims in 1996, Congress’ unequivocal intent was to provide 
immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault and trafficking access to safety 
and assistance. However, in 1996 when Congress severely restricted the ability of Legal 
Services Corporation (LSC) funded programs to serve immigrants, many victims of 
domestic violence, sexual assault, child abuse, trafficking and other crimes were cut off 
from help from legal services lawyers. LSC funded programs were not permitted to use 
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any of their funds, whether from LSC or other sources, to serve certain categories of 
immigrants. Congress subsequently permitted LSC programs to use non-LSC funds to 
provide limited representation to some immigrants who are victims of domestic violence, 
but only when the abuser was a spouse or parent. This forces LSC funded legal services 
programs, even when they were the only agency providing legal services to victims in the 
community or region, to turn away many immigrant victims whose abusers were their 
boyfriends or other family members or who were victims of sexual assault or stranger 
rape. In 2000, trafficking victims who qualified to receive a T visa were granted access 
to legal representation by LCS funded programs. As a result, LSC funded programs that 
are often the most experienced legal services providers, cannot provide services to many 
victims who are eligible for immigration protections under VAWA. Everyday immigrant 
victims of sexual assault and immigrant victims of domestic violence who are not 
married to their abusers are being turned away from LSC-funded legal services programs. 

S 1197 contains life saving provisions that will assure that LSC funded legal 
services programs can represent any victim of domestic violence, sexual assault, 
trafficking, and child abuse without regard to the victim’s immigration status. This 
change will not only help victims but will assure that LSC funded programs are no longer 
disadvantaged in competing for Legal Assistance for Victims (LAV) grant funding from 
the Department of Justice. Currently, LSC restrictions have the effect of also limiting 
what agencies are legally able to do with non-LSC dollars including OVW funding. 

Thus, an LSC funded program in a community with a significant immigration population 
would be disadvantaged in competing for OVW LAV funds because any program that 
does not receive LSC funding can serve the entire community and the LSC funded 
program will have to turn away a significant proportion of immigrant victims who need 
to access legal services. The attached book of stories “Women With Hope, But No One 
to Help: Access to Legal Services for Immigrant Victims of Domestic Violence Sexual 
Assault and Trafficking” illustrates the types of immigrant victims whose safety and lives 
will be improved by access to LSC funded lawyers. 

There is an urgent need to assure access to public benefits for immigrant victims 
who need access to benefits to escape abuse, overcome victimization and support 
themselves and their children when they are cooperating witnesses in criminal 
prosecutions. - 

We strongly urge that VAWA 2005 include the ‘Women Immigrants Safe Harbor 
(WISH) Act as an essential remedy to help immigrant victims of sexual assault and 
domestic violence. Including WISH in VAWA 2005 will allow lawfully present 
immigrant victims of domestic violence, sexual assault, trafficking, and other violent 
crimes to access critical assistance that will enable them to escape their abusers and 
regain their independence. 

Under current law, battered immigrants are ineligible for federal safety-net 
benefits including Medicaid, State Children’s Health Insurance Program (SCHIP), food 
stamps, and Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) during their first five 
years in the country. The rules governing eligibility for Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) are even more restrictive — rendering most recent immigrants, including domestic 
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violence victims, ineligible for the program. 

Additionally, immigrant victims of violent crime, including sexual assault, are 
ineligible for critical safety-net benefits even though they make our neighborhoods safer 
by working with law enforcement officials to prosecute those who committed the crime 
against them. The WISH Act would remove these barriers. 

A battered immigrant suffering abuse cannot wait five or more years for federal 
assistance. Denying victims of domestic violence access to safety net programs 
undermines the laws established to protect immigrant victims from abuse. While our 
immigration laws grant these victims relief, our welfare laws force them to choose 
between safety and destitution. By making victims of abuse eligible for safety-net 
benefits, the WISH Act would enable them to establish financial independence from their 
abusers and empower them to move out of violent situations and into safe and productive 
environments. 

Abuse not only affects victims, it also jeopardizes the security of other family 
members. In one- to two-thirds of the households where one partner is abused, the 
children are also abused. Several studies show that even when children living in 
households with domestic violence are not abused, they suffer from mental health 
problems, engage in violent behavior more frequently, and have a higher incidence of 
alcohol abuse. Many battered immigrants seek assistance to not only remove themselves 
from violence, but to protect their children and families as well. 

Furthermore, the actual monetary cost of WISH would be minimal. Numbers 
suggest that even if ALL battered immigrants who would be eligible for public benefits if 
WISH were passed would apply for benefits; the cost of these benefits would be less than 
twenty- five million dollars per year for all five programs. This is a small price to pay to 
ensure the safety of thousands of women and children and is a low-cost way to make a 
major impact on innocent lives. The financial impact for the state of Pennsylvania, for 
example, would be no more than $1,000,000. These one million dollars amounts to less 
than 'A of one percent of the total TANF block grant to the state of Pennsylvania. Current 
law keeps immigrant victims of crime trapped in dangerous situations that could lead to 
serious consequences, including death. By ensuring the passage of the WISH Act 
Congress can help to make certain that no person is forced to continue to endure violence. 
The following story provides an example how lack of access to benefits enhances danger 
to immigrant women and their children: 

Elisa is a native of Argentina. She came to the U.S. in 1986 with her husband, 
Nelson also a native of Argentina. She married in April 1997 in Boston, Massachusetts 
and shortly thereafter she became pregnant. During her pregnancy, Nelson began to 
abuse Elisa. It began with his refusal to give her money to buy basic things including 
food or household items. Nelson ’s behavior grew to include his refusal to permit Elisa to 
leave the house or talk to others. He began to slap her in the face and push her when she 
tried to protest. 
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In late 1998 their son Jorge was bom. He was disabled at birth with severe 
neurological difficulties, and was limited in his basic capacity to walk, breathe or speak. 
He was in the Intensive Care Unit at Children ’s Hospital for four months following birth. 
Thereafter, Elisa tried to carefully attend to their son 's various physical, emotional and 
neurological needs with constant appointments. The abuse continued after the baby ’s 
birth however. Nelson blamed Elisa for their child’s difficulties, constantly told her she 
was ugly, and that he regretted marrying her. He refused to let her buy things for the 
child. When she needed transportation to one of Jorge 's many hospital appointments, 
Nelson refused to take them in his car, leaving them instead to walk long distances in 
extreme temperatures. 

Nelson ’s physical violence increased as well. In early 2001, Nelson attacked 
Elisa again. When she told him she was going to leave, he threatened to have her 
deported and to kill her family in Argentina. Fearful of deportation, and believing she 
would be without a home or means of support, Elisa remained quiet, and decided not to 
anger him further. Again in early 2002, Nelson attacked Elisa following an argument. He 
grabbed her by the hand, slapped in her the face and pushed her into a wall. The 
neighbors heard their son crying and called police. Nelson was arrested and charged 
with assault and battery. 

Elisa then obtained a restraining order. She was escorted to a battered woman 's 
shelter in the Boston area, where she has obtained shelter and counseling for herself and 
her son. She was also referred to legal services, where she has obtained advice regarding 
her options as a U visa applicant. Elisa has already obtained a U visa certification from 
the local police department and is about to submit her application for U visa relief to the 
CIS. However, she remains in shelter with her son, who is wheelchair bound, and she is 
unable to receive food stamps, cash benefits, or housing benefits because these are 
unavailable to U visa victims. Elisa is struggling with her own needs as a domestic 
violence victim, and she continues to try to meet her son ’s specific physical, nutritional 
and other needs in their current environment. However, Elisa has no access to the public 
benefits safety net to help her feed, clothe shelter and meet the medical needs of herself 
and her son, because U visa victims cannot access public benefits — The WISH Act would 
make it possible for victims like Elisa to access benefits as a bridge for safety and 
economic security until Elisa can find employment based on the legal work authorization 
that will be part of her U visa immigration case. 

Granting Access to VAWA Immigration Relief to The Full Range of Immigrant 
Victims 

S 1197 offers critical protection to immigrant victims of violence against women 
left out of VAWA 1994 and VAWA 2000 immigration protections. Significantly, the bill 
allows immigrant victims of child abuse up to the age of 25 to file for VAWA 
immigration relief as VAWA self-petitioners. It also corrects drafting errors in VAWA 
2000 that are currently cutting child abuse victims and children of VAWA self-petitioners 
off from immigration relief. In addition to these protections VAWA 2005 should include 
protection for noncitizen parents abused by their adult U.S. citizen sons or daughters. 
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self-petitioning for fiances abused by citizens who brought them into the United States on 
fiance visas, protection for abused family members of asylees, and access to work 
authorization for spouses of H-1B visa holders who are battered or subjected to extreme 
cruelty. Some additional barriers that should be addressed include: granting visa waiver 
entrants and J visa holders access to VAWA self-petitioning, and T and U visas 
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on Poverty Law 
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PAGE 02 


Taking action to end poverty 


June 21, 2005 

Dear Senators Specter, Hatch and Biden: 

I write in support of the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act (S. 1197), and 
particularly to urge you to support the workplace provisions of Title VII of the bill. I am an 
attorney at the Sargent Shriver National Center on Poverty Law (Shriver Center). Located in 
Chicago, Illinois, the Shriver Center is a national resource that champions law and policy 
promoting equal opportunity and support for low-income individuals, families and communities 
so that they can escape from poverty permanently. Our work includes finding reasonable 
solutions to issues, such as domestic and sexual violence, that can be barriers to obtaining and 
maintaining employment. 

The Shriver Center supports S. 1 197, the Violence Against Women Act (VaWA) of 2005. I urge 
you to support S. 1 197, particularly Title VII, Providing Economic Security for Victims of 
Violence. The leave provisions in Title VU are critically important — working women (and men) 
who arc victims of domestic and sexual violence must be able to take time off to go to court or 
move to a safe location without jeopardizing their employment. I speak from experience about 
this issue—lllinois passed its own version of this law in 2003. In fact, the Illinois law goes 
beyond the current federal proposal, providing up to 12 weeks of unpaid leave. I drafted the 
language and advocated for its passage in the Illinois legislature. While employers feared the 
worst when the bill was being debated, there have been no significant problems since enactment. 
To date, there have been only 30 complaints filed with the Illinois Department of Labor. Further, 
I have found that many of the complaints stem from employers’ lack of knowledge about the Jaw, 
rather than resistance to the law. That is why most of the cases I see never get to the complaint- 
filing stage; rather, we are able to help employers understand their obligations under the law and 
to resolve the matters amicably. 

Allowing victims of domestic or sexual violence to take unpaid leave from work so that they may 
deal with the physical, psychological, housing and legal needs that arise as a result of the violence 
is essential to their economic security. Many employers understand this already and have 
implemented creative policies to support their employees who are victims of such violence; 
others need to be educated on the matter. That is why the workplace clearinghouse provisions of 
S. 1197 are crucial and also need to be enacted as part of the workplace title of the bill 

Once again, I urge you to support S. 1 197 in its entirety, and not weaken the language of Title 
VU. Tf you have any questions about the Illinois law, please do not hesitate to contact me at 312- 
263-3830 ext. 238. Thank you for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 



Cc: Senator Patty Murray 
Senator Barack Obama 


Shriver National Center nnlVwnrty ta** 50 E. WMfttagtmi Street, Suite SOO, Chicago, Illinois fioau fiw: 312,263,3846 w^.powrtylaw-orB 
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June 7, 2005 

The Honorable Russel Feingold 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC [20510/20515] 

Dear Mr. Russel Feingold: 

Over the past 10 years Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end domestic violence in 
our communities by funding Violence Against Women Act programs. In recent years the success of these programs 
has resulted in a growing demand for the life-saving services they provide. However, this increased demand 
coincides with a series of budget cuts that have crippled many local organizations, and forced others to close 
completely. 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and trainings for police, 
prosecutors and court officials have all contributed to the decline in domestic violence since VAWA was first 
authorized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. Now, as VAWA is soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will 
support its reauthorization once again. VAWA is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal policy. The 
first VAWA, authorized in 1994, saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social costs. Reauhorization and full 
funding for all VAWA programs is a crucial investment in our communities, one that saves lives, saves 
money and saves the future of our nation. 

It is so very important to be able to provide education, safety and referrals to victims of domestic violence. Our 
agency, which covers the very rural portion of Northeast Wisconsin’s Marinette & Oconto counties, has served 
over 3,836 victims with advocacy and personal services (information and referrals). We have provided assistance 
with over 2,640 crisis calls and over 2,917 nights of shelter over the past 2 years. We have seen a 10% increase in 
all of our services each year. 

Without reauhorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in Marinette & Oconto 
Connties in Wisconsin cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. The continued support of 
Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children find safety and security and build self-sufficiency. On 
behalf of Rainbow House Domestic Abuse Services, Inc representing the interests of victims of domestic violence 
in Marinette & Oconto Counties, Wisconsin, we urge you to support the reauthorization of VAWA and full 
funding for all VAWA. 

If you have any questions or need additional information, please contact Rainbow House Domestic Abuse 
Services, Inc. We look forward to working with you on these important issues. 

^Sincerely, . 

vrrJU, w 

Robyn-Primley > 

Records Specialist 

Rainbow House Domestic Abuse Services, Inc 
P.O. Box 1172 
Marinette, WI 54143 
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Over ths past 10 years Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end domes;!. : 
vk . j ; ■■::.» in yv communities by funding Violence Against Women Act programs. In recent years the 
success of these programs has resulted in a growing demand for the life-saving services they provide, 
w, this increased demand coincides with a series of budget, cuts that have cripple- 
atscns and forced others to dose completely. 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and trs 
police, prosecutors and court officiate have a# contributed to the decline in domestic violence since VAWA 
first s norized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. Now. as VAWA is soon scheduled to expire, we 
hope that you will support its reauthorization once again. VAWA is more than good social policy; a is also 
jjfoc! fiscal policy, The first VAWA, authorized in 19S4, saved neatly $14.8 bffiion in net averted social 
costs Raauttsorization and fail funding for alt VAWA programs is a crucial investment in our 
communities, one that saves lives, saves money and saves the future of our nation. 

1 DOS Against Domestic Violence is one of the mare recent programs that has benefited from VAVO 
funding, cut 8 Is because of cuts in funding that many programs have not been able to extend their 
services to underserved populations, such as the Latino/Hispanic immigrant victims that we serve. We 
ork with providers statewide, and in Wisconsin, as you know, the Latino/Hispanic population has, si a 
mioirr.wn. doubled in each county. Programs have been unable to keep up with the demand for 
cuRuraity and linguistically appropriate services. 

Without reauthorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in Wise 
eanrw* access tha services they need to escape from violence. The continued support of Congress 
% ax .yal to helping victims and their children find safety and security and build self-sufficiency, 
of UNIB08 Against Domestic Violence, representing the interests of victims of domestic - ttt 
an ns urge you to support the reauthorization of VAWA and toil funding for all VAWA, 

if you have any questions or need additional information, please contact me at 808-256-9186. or 
sheila . unidosifStds.net We look forward to working with you on these important issues. 




1149 • Madison, WI 53701-114'! 

H ) 256-9195 * Toll Free 1-800-5 10-9 195 
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Girls Incorporated® 
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Tel: (202)463-1881 
Fax: (202)463-8994 
www.girlsinc.org 


Testimony Submitted to the United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Tuesday, July 19, 2005 
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inc.** 


Joyce M. Roche 
President and CEO 
Girls Incorporated 


Inspiring all girls 
to be strong, 
smart, and bold SM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to submit this testimony in support of S. 1197, the Violence 
Against Women Act of 2005. My name is Joyce Roche, and I am the 
President and CEO of Girls Incorporated, the national non-profit youth 
organization that inspires all girls to be strong, smart, and bold. On behalf 
of Girls Inc., our 80 United States affiliates, and the girls that we serve, I 
want to thank Chairman Specter and Senators Biden and Hatch for their 
leadership as original co-sponsors of S. 1197, which brings long-needed 
attention to violence in girls’ lives. I also thank the many members of the 
committee who have already offered their sponsorship and support for this 
critical legislation. 


Girls Incorporated has become involved in this reauthorization for 
one simple reason: violence against women often begins as violence 
| against girls. Though we do.not like to face this reality, girls are 
victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and 
stalking. S. 1197 provides resources to support direct services to young 
victims of violence, as well as supports for communities to create 
systemic responses. 


We believe in the Girls Inc. Girls’ Bill of Rights, which states that all girls 
have the right to be safe in the world. Unfortunately, we know that this 
right is frequently violated by violence that girls experience in their 
schools, communities, homes, and relationships. We consistently hear 
from girls that they are concerned about violence. Our Girls’ Advisory 
Board — a group of high school and college-aged Girls Inc. alumnae — has 
identified violence against girls as one of four priority issues. Last year, 
81% of girls who responded to an online survey on our website identified 
violence against girls and women as a very important issue in their lives. 
And when we listen to their stories, we understand why. 
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| Girls Experience Dating Violence^ I Formatte d ) 

Consider the story of Azyia McLaughlin, a 17-year-old girl who was a 
program participant at Girls Inc. of Wilmington, NC. Azyia was a senior in 
high school with incredible promise; she dreamed of attending college and 
then pharmacy school. In pursuit of these dreams she worked several part 
time jobs and took a community college course in addition to her regular 
high-school coursework. But on a Tuesday morning last October, Azyia's 
dreams ended when her ex-boyfriend came to her house before school and 
shot and killed her. Like many victims of dating violence, Azyia 
repeatedly tried to leave what she knew was a controlling and violent 
relationship. Her boyfriend pursued her relentlessly, even threatening to 
take his own life if she did not come back to him. As if the loss of this 
young life weren’t terrible enough, Azyia was the third female in three 
months killed by a former partner in the Wilmington area. 

Statistics show that violent dating relationships like Azyia’s are prevalent 
and often begin earlier in the victims’ lives than we would like to admit. 

Although not all of these relationships end so tragically, national research 
suggests that 1 in 5 high-school girls is physically or sexually abused by a 
dating partner. 1 The Department of Justice consistently finds that girls and 
young women between the ages of 16 and 24 experience the highest rate of 
nonfatal intimate partner violence. 2 Besides harming their physical well- 
being and sometimes endangering their lives, this violence has other 
devastating effects on girls. Girls who are victims of dating violence are 
significantly more likely to engage in high-risk behaviors, including 
substance abuse, unhealthy weight control practices, risky sexual 
behaviors, and delinquency. 3 Girls who are victims of dating violence are 
more likely than those who are not to have low self-esteem and post- 
traumatic stress disorder. 4 And while we know that boys can be victims of 
dating violence, too, in terms of injuries and fear, the consequences of 
dating violence are more severe for girls and young women than for boys 
and young men. 5 


' Halpcm, C.T., Oslak, S.G., Young. M.L., Marlin, S.L., & Kupper, L.L. (2001). Partner violence among 
adolescents in opposite sex romantic relationships: Findings from the National Longitudinal Study of 
Adolescent Health. American Journal of Public Health, 91, 1679-1685. 

2 Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Intimate Partner Violence and Age of Victim, 1993-1999." 
October 2001. 

* Silverman, J.G., Raj, A., Mucci, I..A., & Hathaway, J.E. (2001). Dating violence against adolescent girls and 
associated substance use, unhealthy weight control, sexual risk behavior, pregnancy, and suicidality. Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 286, 372-379. 

4 Callahan, M.R., Tolman, R.M., & Saunders, D.G. (2003). Adolescent dating violence victimization and 
psychological well-being. Adolescent Research, 18, 664-681. 

5 Capaldi, D. M., & Owen, L D. (2001). Physical aggression in a community sample of at-risk young couples: 
gender comparisons for high frequency, injury, and fear. Journal of Family Psychology, IS, 425-440. 
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| Girls Are Targets of Sexual Assault . i Formatted J 

Girls also experience high rates of sexual assault with many negative 
consequences. The age at which a female is at greatest risk for rape or 
sexual assault is 14. 6 Over half of all sexual assaults reported to law 
enforcement are of minors, under the age of 18. 7 A U.S. Department of 
Education study found that there were 628 rapes or attempted rapes and 
4,261 cases of sexual battery other than rape on public school grounds 
during the 1999-2000 school year. 8 This sexual violence is often 
perpetrated by people whom girls know and trust. A survey of victim- 
offender relationships of sexual assaults of young women 12-17 years 
demonstrated that in 86% of the cases the perpetrator was someone known 
to the victim as an acquaintance, an intimate partner, or a family member. 9 10 
Sexual violence has incredible reverberations in a girl’s life. Girls and 
young women who report having been raped or sexually assaulted are five 
times more likely to report depression and substance use and four times 
more likely to report delinquency than girls and young women who have 
not been abused. 

Consider this story, which Girls Inc. member Shannon Eaves shared on 
Capitol Hill this year: 

My friend was raped repeatedly by a trusted adult in her 
community when she was a young teen. She tried to tell her 
family and members of the community, but no one believed 
her. Not even her mother. People called her a liar and 
took her abuser ’s side. My friend courageously went to the 
police, and the man who raped her was put in jail, but not 
for long. People helped get him out of jail after only a few 
months. My friend thought she was doing the right thing by 
ignoring her abuser's threats and speaking out. But she 
expressed to me that she had feelings of shame, 
embarrassment, and sadness, even though she was the 
victim. 

As more and more people discovered what happened, her 
mother started to change. She began to discipline my 


6 Snyder, H.N. (2000). Sexual assault of young children as reported to law enforcement U.S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics (NCJ 182990). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

7 Finkelhor, David and Onnrod, Richard Characteristics of Crimes Against Juveniles, Juvenile Justice Bulletin, 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice, June 2000. 

8 Miller, Amanda K. and Chandler, Kathryn. 2003. "Violence in U.S. Public Schools: 2000 School Survey on 
Crime and Safety. National Center for Education Statistics. U.S. Department of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 

9 Tjaden, P., & Thoennes, N, (1998). Prevalence, incidence, and consequences of violence against women: 
Findings from the National Violence Against Women Survey. Washington, DC: US. Department of Justice. 

10 Kilpatrick, D.G., Ruggiero, K.J., Acieroo, R., Saunders, B.E., Resnick, H.S., & Best, C.L. (2003). Violence 
and risk of PTSD, major depression, substance abuse/dependcncc, and comorbidity: Results from Ihc National 
Survey of Adolescents. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology. 71, 692-700. 
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friend very harshly and eventually kicked her out of her 
house. Some of my other friends and I put some money 
together so she could stay in a motel until she found 
another place to stay. But what if we did not have the 
resources to help her stay in a motel for a couple nights? / 
can only imagine how many other girls have experienced 
acts of violence and had nowhere to turn. 

Shannon’s story illustrates the difficulty that girls face as victims. Girls 
find themselves in a different place — developmental^ and legally — and 
like Shannon’s friend, many girls who are victims find that there are few, 
if any, places to turn for help. Few organizations or programs exist to 
provide services for young victims, and many existing organizations do 
not have the capacity currently to meet girls’ needs. S. 1197 addresses this 
lack of services by providing competitive grant funding to organizations 
specifically to address domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, 
and stalking among teens and young adults. 

Girls also face difficult legal issues, and confusion about the law is one of 
the most significant barriers to teens seeking help with domestic and 
dating violence. 1 1 State laws vary widely, meaning that not all teen 
victims of dating and domestic violence are able to obtain protection 
orders. In some states, teens can access the court system, however, they 
must have an adult petition on their behalf. We are glad to see that S. 1197 
will build on the success of the Violence Against Women Act and provide 
communities with resources to support collaborations between courts, 
advocates, law enforcement, and other parties to develop systems to 
respond more effectively to the effects of these types of violence on legal 
minors. 

| Girls Are Witness to Domestic Violence^ [ Formatted ) 

We know that young people — girls and boys — are affected by the violence 
that they witness in their homes. Between 3 and 10 million children in the 
United States witness crime in the home each year. 12 And nearly half 
(43%) of the households where domestic violence occurs include at least 
one child under 12 years of age. 13 The effects of witnessing such violence 
are both immediate and long-term. For girls, witnessing violence is 
associated with multiple problems, including depression and post- 


1 1 Veronique Autphcnne, Amy Gluckim, and Ellen Iverson, Teen Relationship Abuse: Regional Needs 
Assessment. Children’s Hospital/Los Angeles, Division of Adolescent Medicine, funded by the California 
Department of Health Services, Maternal and Child Health Branch/ Domestic Violence Section, 2000. 

13 Carlson, Bonnie E. (1984). Children’s observations of interpersonal violence. Pp. 147-167 in A.R. Roberts 
(Ed.) Battered women and their families (pp. 147-167). NY: Springer. Straus, M.A. (1992). Children as 
witnesses to marital violence: A risk factor for lifelong problems among a nationally representative sample of 
American men and women. Report af the Twenty-Third Ross Roundtable. Columbus, OH: Ross Laboratories. 
” US. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics. (2001). Intimate partner violence and age of victim. 
1993-1999. Retrieved March 23, 2004 from http://www.oj p. usdoj.gov/bjVabstract/ipva99.htm 
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traumatic stress disorder, substance abuse, antisocial behavior, and 
juvenile delinquency. 14 Most importantly, we know that without 
intervention, children who witness violence in the home grow up to 
perpetuate these behaviors, creating a cycle of violence in our society. 

Girls who are exposed to violence in the home are at an increased risk for 
becoming victims of domestic violence, whereas boys are at an increased 
risk for becoming perpetrators. 15 

I have heard too many stories about girls suffering from family violence 
and the cycle that develops. One that particularly moved me was from a 
Girls Inc. member from Holyoke, MA, who at 17 has already witnessed 
and experienced a great deal of violence in her life. This young woman 
grew up in a very violent home, where her father regularly abused her 
mother, herself, and her two younger sisters. She once watched her father 
beat her mother’s head into a door, smashing it so hard that it left a hole in 
the door. Not surprisingly, this girl grew up to be a victim of violence in 
her own relationships. At 14, she found herself in an abusive relationship. 
She had the courage to break up with him, but when she went to retrieve 
some of her things from his house, he raped and beat her. Her boyfriend 
assaulted her one other time after that, and whenever he saw her on the 
street he would harass her. Her story demonstrates how critical it is for us 
to intervene in this cycle. 

S. 1197 does a great deal to intervene and break this cycle of violence. 

This legislation addresses the needs of girls and boys who witness violence 
in their homes through support for direct services for these children. In 
addition, S. 1197 supports violence prevention programs that will reach 
more girls and boys, helping them be as safe as possible from domestic 
and sexual violence, and learn to recognize positive, non-violent 
relationships. Our own experience with Girls Inc. Project BOLD®, our 
research-based violence prevention and safety awareness curriculum for 
girls, has shown the critical importance of providing girls with 
information, skills, and resources that they need to stay safe and seek help 
if they experience violence, all delivered by caring adults in a supportive 
environment. 

Girls Are Often Re-traumatized in the Juvenile Justice System 

Unfortunately, many girls who experience and witness violence are not 
receiving help to deal with the consequences, resulting in significant costs 
to our society. One of the greatest costs is the increased entry of girls into 
the juvenile justice system. As I mentioned earlier, girls who experience 


14 Groves, B.M. (2002). Children who see too much: Lessons from the Child Witness to Violence Project. 
Boston, MA: Beacon. 

15 Whitfield, C., An da, R,, Dube, S., & Felitti, V. (2003). Violent childhood experiences and the risk of intimate 
partner violence as adults. Journal of Interpersonal Violence, 18, 166-186. 
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dating violence and sexual assault are more likely to act out and engage in 
delinquent behavior. 

In fact, 40 to 70 percent of girls in the juvenile justice system have been 
victims of physical or sexual abuse. 16 Often, they are re -traumatized by 
their entry into the system. If we want to have any hope of rehabilitating 
these girls, we must ensure that they are receiving the services that they 
need to deal with the trauma and victimization that they have experienced. 
Programs that include health and mental-health services and treatment for 
physical or sexual assault and abuse are necessary to respond to the trauma 
they have experienced. S. 1197 will restore language in the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act that addressed the influx of girls 
into the juvenile justice system. This language was embedded in a larger 
program that was eliminated in the 2002 reauthorization and simply directs 
states to provide needed services to girls in the system. 

There are many more statistics and each has a story behind it. But, in 
closing, I would like to share the words of Zanae Cook, a 14-year-old 
member of Girls Inc. of Philadelphia who recently wrote about being 
harassed by some girls on a city bus and why she understood her peers’ 
violent behavior. She said, “Sometimes it feels as if the whole world is like 
the adults on that bus, pretending that there’s nothing wrong until someone 
gets hurt. And then there are lots of questions like ‘How could this have 
happened?’ and headlines about girls becoming more violent. Adults need 
to take responsibility and help kids cope with violence, fear and 
powerlessness.” 

Too often, girls are left to deal with violence alone, without sufficient 
programs available to meet their needs. S. 1197 is a huge step toward 
addressing violence in girls’ lives and building a safer world for all girls. 
Thank you for bringing attention to this issue and taking responsibility for 
what we as a society must do to respond to violence in girls’ lives. 


16 Acoca, L., & Austin, J, (1996), The crisis: Women in prison, San Francisco, CA: National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 
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Introduction 

The Senate Judiciary Committee’s 1992 report, “Violence Against Women: A Week in 
the Life of American Women” was a watershed event in the history of work to end domestic 
violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. That report graphically described 200 
incidents of violence that occurred in just one week of just one year in America. It had a 
profound impact on many individuals working to end violence against women in courthouses, 
police stations, shelters, and rape crisis centers. It portrayed the world that these helping 
professionals inhabited, where crimes of violence against women were a daily occurrence and a 
daily sorrow. It delineated the pain of the many thousands of victims of this violence. But most 
importantly, it put on the record that this problem was real. For the first time, there was a clear, 
federal voice speaking the truth about the ravages of domestic violence and sexual assault on our 
communities. 

Thirteen years have passed since the publication of that report. So much has changed. Y et 
so many problems still remain. Violence against women continues to affect our country in 
epidemic proportions. The passage of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) brought the 
nature of this problem to light. VAWA allowed us to train police officers, judges, prosecutors, 
victim advocates, and child welfare workers across the country. VAWA programs have been 
established in so many different communities — rural, urban, suburban, racially diverse — 
enhancing their various degrees of preparedness to deal with violence against women. We talk 
about domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking differently now: they are 
crimes, not private family matters. It used to be unthinkable that law enforcement officers, 
prosecutors, victim advocates, and judges would sit at the same table together to write model 
policies for addressing domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. The 
passage of the Violence Against Women Act in 1 994 made so many crucial changes possible. 

Most importantly, VAWA has supported the work of the many organizations and 
agencies dedicated to ending these crimes of violence. VAWA has provided victims with 
hotlines to call, shelters to provide safety, legal representation, and advocacy. VAWA 
organizations and agencies are helping to stem the tide of violence. 
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In 1994, Congress took a significant step forward in the fight against domestic violence 
by enacting the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA). Today, we ask Congress to take yet 
another courageous step by reauthorizing VAWA, making it a stronger and more effective tool in 
the struggle to end domestic violence. 

The National Network to End Domestic Violence (NNEDV) is a social change 
organization representing 53 state domestic violence coalitions dedicated to creating a social, 
political, and economic environment in which violence against women no longer exists. 
NNEDV’s membership in turn represents over 3,000 domestic violence service providers across 
the country. We know what the pain of domestic violence feels like. We look at the faces of 
battered women and their children everyday. We’ve come a long way since 1994, but our 
shelters are full and our hotlines are ringing off the hook. 

Nearly one in four women experiences at least one physical assault by a partner during 
adulthood. 1 Of the almost 692,000 victims of intimate partner violence, 85% are women. 2 
Intimate partners are the offender in 20% of violent crime against women. 3 And, 33% of female 
murder victims are killed by an intimate partner. 4 A recent study further shows that reports of 
domestic violence are up as much as 51%. 5 

With the help of better trained law enforcement officers and prosecutors, batterers are 
being held accountable and women are able to escape dangerous situations. VAWA is working 
to make women safer — but it also encouraging victims who never sought help before to reach 
out. As our resources become stronger, more victims gain the courage to seek help. Now is not 
the time to retreat. The work at the state and local level has become more, not less, complex. 

And, we all pay for domestic violence. Recent studies indicate that domestic violence 
costs $5.8 billion per year. 6 Of those costs, over $4 billion stem front health care related 
expenditures, while $1.75 billion are lost annually in productivity and lifetime earnings. 7 Yet the 
original VAWA, enacted in 1994, is estimated to have saved $14.8 billion in net averted 
victimization costs (including productivity, medical and mental health care, police and fire 
services, social and victim services, and property loss and damage). 8 It is estimated to have cost 
$15.50 per woman, while it saved $159 per woman. 9 VAWA was not only the right thing to do, 
it was also fiscally sound legislation. 
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That’s why S. 1 197 - the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 (VAWA 2005) - is so 
important. The programs and provisions the Committee is proposing will continue the progress 
made over the past ten years in three ways. 

First, it will reinforce existing core programs, which have such an important role to play 
in reducing the violence and helping victims to heal. VAWA 2005 is crucial to shoring up these 
core programs. In addition to supporting core programs, we recommend that Congress include 
strategic improvements crucial to helping victims to escape violence. Core programs, like the 
STOP grants, have brought communities together to solve the problem of domestic violence. 
VAWA programs have provided training for hundreds of law enforcement officers on the 
dynamics of domestic violence. VAWA core programs have created leadership in so many 
communities, with law enforcement officers, judges, and prosecutors stepping up to engage the 
system in the fight against domestic violence. 

But other issues remain. The attrition rate among these helping professionals is high, and 
as a communities’ leaders move on, there is a danger that the energy propelling the quality and 
urgency of the work will dissipate. In so many communities, when one judge, police chief, or 
district attorney retires and moves on, the system is forced to start from scratch. VAWA 2005 
needs to provide support for institutionalizing the work so that it is not dependent on one leader. 

Second, we ask that Congress ensure that the needs of uniquely vulnerable communities 
are met. One of the lessons we have learned over the past ten years is that many victims face 
unique obstacles. For example, the dynamics of small rural communities pose special challenges 
to intervention. In rural areas, victims may live several hours from the nearest shelter program 
and may not have access to transportation to this and other needed services. In some Alaska 
Native villages, for example, law enforcement must fly for an hour or two to reach a crime 
scene — if the weather permits. VAWA has helped fund specialized services to improve victim 
safety in rural areas, such as paying for “attorneys on wheels” to help rural women get to court or 
effective outreach programs in remote communities. 

Rural isolation is not the only challenge, however. Many communities are underserved 
because of other unique situations. VAWA has helped develop and support linguistically 
accessible programs, so that immigrant women are not trapped in a violent situation because they 
do not know the English words for help. VAWA 2005 should also address the unique challenges 
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faced by persons with disabilities and elder victims of abuse, by offering services tailored to their 
circumstances and by educating their communities on how to best provide services. 

Third, the Senate’s proposed reauthorizing legislation provides greater opportunities for 
victims to rebuild their lives. While domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and 
stalking are fundamentally criminal justice problems, the solutions are not to be found in the 
criminal justice system alone. VAWA 2005 will help victims rebuild their lives and create long 
term security for themselves and their children. It works to educate health care professionals, 
child welfare workers, and home visitors on how to identify and serve victims of domestic 
violence. Further, it provides guidance on preventing violence, rather than reacting to it. VAWA 
2005 also creates housing solutions for victims of domestic violence to ensure that they can 
become independent of their batterers. 

My comments focus on the core components of VAWA 2005. Title I addresses 
coordination among victim service providers, law enforcement officers, prosecutors, legal 
services, court personnel, and the public. It is this coordination that provides victims’ advocates 
the ability to work within the system to better serve victims and their families and end the cycle 
of violence. Title II details the need for services and outreach to victims. With VAWA funding, 
service providers are able to not only serve more victims, but also to better address a full variety 
of their needs. There is a specific emphasis on services to underserved communities. In addition, 

I will address Title VI, which aims to tackle the desperate need for housing that many victims 
face after they escape the violence in their lives. 

The goal of ending domestic violence is an ambitious one, but one that can be reached 
through a coordinated effort to not only serve victims of domestic violence, but also educate 
communities on how to address victims’ needs. The Violence Against Women Act has done a 
great deal to address the violence, but the work is not yet complete. VAWA 2005 will bring us 
one step closer to that goal. 

I urge Congress to fulfill your commitment to victims of domestic violence by 
reauthorizing the Violence Against Women Act to ensure that the progress made will continue 
and that domestic violence will be eradicated within our lifetime. 
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Title I - Enhancing Judicial and Law Enforcement Tools 
T o Combat Violence Against Women 

Historically, law enforcement has been hesitant to respond to and act on reports of 
domestic violence based on the idea that these were private family matters. 0 Prior to VAWA, 
most police officers were not adequately trained to handle incidents of domestic and sexual 
violence and would routinely fail to make arrests or collect appropriate evidence . 1 1 

VAWA has changed the environment in which these systems now operate with respect to 
victims of domestic and sexual violence. The primary reason for this change is the delivery of 
services and education authorized in VAWA. Service providers, law enforcement officers, 
judicial personnel, and others integral in protecting victims are now encouraged and able to work 
together to get the job done. 

While the situation is improving, there is still a great deal of work to be done in order to 
ensure appropriate levels of understanding and action on the part of all involved. 

STOP Grants 

Services, Training, Officers, Prosecutors (STOP) grants are intended to assist state, local, 
and tribal governments “to develop and strengthen effective law enforcement and prosecution 
strategies to combat violent crimes against women, and to develop and strengthen victim services 
in cases involving violent crimes against women .” 12 Positive interactions between victims, 
service providers, law enforcement, prosecutors, and the courts increase the likelihood of 
positive outcomes for victims of domestic violence . 13 

According to Evaluation of the STOP Formula Grants to Combat Violence Against 
Women , a study performed by The Urban Institute, STOP Grants have ensured that “victims are 
safer, better supported by their communities, and treated more uniformly and sensitively by first- 
response workers .” 14 Findings from that study show that: 

> Forty-four percent of STOP grant recipients added new victim services. 

> Sixty- four percent of STOP grant recipients enhanced or improved services they had 
previously offered. 

> Seventy-nine percent reported offering services to victims who would not have received 
services without the STOP funding . 15 
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How are STOP Grants Being Used? 

Victim Service Programs 

A recent study confirms what we already knew: women benefit from the services 
provided by victim service agencies, and the benefits are enhanced when the service providers 
work in collaboration with law enforcement and judicial systems. 16 The STOP program has 
provided victims with the services they need, helping to keep them safe and independent of their 
abusers. 

Law Enforcement and Prosecution Training and Cooperation 

STOP grants are helping law enforcement agencies across the country field more calls 
from victims of domestic and sexual violence and are leading to increased arrests. Prosecutor’s 
offices are using STOP grant funds to change the way they prosecute cases and increase the 
number of prosecutions and convictions of domestic and sexual abusers. Different facets of the 
criminal justice system now work together to ensure that victims are treated fairly and batterers 
are held accountable. 

Underserved Communities 

Domestic violence occurs across all socio-economic lines. Key to the success of VAWA 
is allowing different communities to create and provide services, interventions, and preventions 
themselves. This is undertaken by tailoring efforts to the specific needs of the underserved 
community, not by simply incorporating those victims into existing services. 

Many of the underserved communities are those whose members face language, ethnic, 
and cultural barriers. Service providers who use STOP grants to serve these victims offer many 
different services, including English classes, bilingual victim counseling, immigration services, 
and culturally specific victim support groups. 1 ' 

While there has been progress made in serving certain communities — only 31% of 
subgrantees that identified Pacific Islander women as underserved emphasized services for 
them. 18 Continuing the STOP grant program will ensure that service providers will be able to 
continue these vital services and new programs can continue to be developed to serve those 
communities not yet targeted. 

Examples of STOP Funded Services Across America 

> With the help of STOP funding, every police officer in Delaware was given basic domestic 
violence training from 1996-1999. In 1999, this training was expanded to include court 
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personnel, magistrates, air force base personnel, and corrections and animal control 
officers. 19 

> In Logan, Utah, the enhanced communication and cross-training that came as a result of 
STOP grant funding increased the participation of the Community Abuse Prevention 
Services Agency (CAPSA) in mobile crisis team responses, from 35 in the quarter before 
receiving STOP funding to 101 in one quarter of 1999. 20 

> In Newburyport, Massachusetts, STOP grants have allowed for first-response collaboration 
between the Women’s Crisis Center and the Salisbury Police Department - providing 24 
hour-a-day, 7 day-a-week services to victims of domestic violence. 21 

> In Lakewood, Colorado, STOP grants helped the local police department increase the 
effectiveness of its mobile response unit. Prior to STOP funding it received 62 calls and 56 
requests for referrals; after receiving STOP funds, it received 1 85 calls and 170 requests for 
referrals. 22 

> In Columbia, South Carolina, STOP grant funds were used by Acercamiento 
Hispana/Hispanic Outreach to begin a domestic violence program specializing in services for 
Hispanic victims. The program used its funding to increase the number of women served 
from 1 prior to 1997 to 1 19 in 1998. 23 

> In Westchester County, New York, the Special Prosecution Division reported more than a 
25% increase in the number of domestic violence cases tried and resulting in convictions. 24 

> From 1996 through 1999, the Domestic Violence Order Monitoring Program in Fayette 
County, Kentucky, served 790 victims and perpetrators, and in 1998 helped victims obtain 
over 1,750 emergency protection orders (a 320% increase from 1990). 25 

> STOP funds helped Kankakee County, Illinois, create the Illinois Sexual Assault Guideline 
Implementation Team, which resulted in an increase of 280% in active sexual assault 
prosecution in the first year of its existence. 26 

> In Salt Lake City, Utah, the YWCA CHOICES for Women of Color Program used its 
funding to do outreach and advocacy to women of color and went from serving 173 clients in 
its first year to serving 268 women in its second year, a 1 55% increase. 27 

> In Pinehill, New Mexico, the Ramah Navajo School Board instituted a program serving 
Navajo women that increased the number of victims served by 550% over two years using 
STOP Grant funding. 28 

> In New Jersey, Manavi, a victim services organization has used STOP funding to translate 
materials into five different South Asian languages and open a legal services clinic. 29 

> Lideres Campasinas (Farmworker Leadership Development Project), in California, used its 
STOP grant to train 25,000 immigrant and migrant women on domestic violence. Begun as a 
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covert, volunteer-based program, it now employs a staff of 14 people in 12 different areas 
and is a model for other communities that want to break down the cultural barriers to ending 
domestic violence. 30 

> Domestic violence victims with substance abuse issues are offered the services of a counselor 
with expertise in both issues in Brockton, Massachusetts. STOP funding is used to pay for 
the unique services where victims are placed in support groups and are offered a variety of 
services, including assistance with child custody matters. 31 

> In Calhoun County, West Virginia, STOP funds are used to offer legal advocacy and court 
accompaniment to victims in this mountainous area with little or no victims’ services. 32 

> In Granville, New York, a police force with 6 full-time officers and 6 part-time officers, 
used STOP funding to create a domestic violence unit that increased arrests by 33% between 
the program’s first and second years, and saw a decline in cases from 1 50 to 97 from before 
the STOP program was instituted and the second year. 33 

> In York County, Pennsylvania, STOP funding helps fund a special assistant district 
attorney and a police officer trained to handle domestic violence cases and train other 
officers. 34 

> Project S.A.R.A.H. (Stop Abusive Relationships At Home), based in Clifton, New Jersey, is 
a statewide program that provides community education, training, and other direct services to 
Jewish and Russian-speaking women. 33 

These studies report that before STOP funding, coordination of services was lacking, but 
that is changing. 3 * 1 Further, they recommend that funding for STOP Grants remain at current 
levels, at a minimum, in order to ensure that services for victims continue the improvements. 37 

VAWA 2005 will continue and refine these core services by reauthorizing STOP Grant 
funding at $225 million for five years. Specifically, it will: 

> Provide greater support for emergency services, while continuing to encourage the 
development of innovative practices; 

> Strengthen definitions and distribution language to ensure better support for culturally- 
specific programs; 

> Offer new definitions of key crimes and practices for all VAWA grant programs; and, 

> Add language to include racial and ethnic minorities in the state planning process. 

Legal Assistance Program for Victims 

Physical and emotional violence are not the only forms of abuse that a batterer inflicts on 
a victim of domestic violence. The crime is one of control, and economic security is the first 
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thing that a victim loses when she leaves. Without financial resources, a victim is dependent on 
others for help, including the legal system. Unfortunately, many battered victims are also 
victimized by the judicial process. Victims cannot afford to hire adequate legal representation, 
and without such representation they are unable to obtain protection orders or get custody of 
their children to keep themselves and their families safe. 

The Legal Assistance Program for Victims funds grassroots efforts to meet the broad civil 
legal assistance needs of victims of domestic violence and sexual assault. This is the only 
program to offer federal funding designed to meet the legal needs of victims of domestic 
violence. 

> In a study conducted by the New Hampshire state court, in 97% of domestic violence cases, 
at least one party acts without an attorney. 38 

> The Alaska Network on Domestic Violence and Sexual Assault’s Pro Bono Legal Program 
provided 2,475 hours of legal representation to 99 women from April 1 999 to December 
2001. 39 

> Legal Aid Services of Oregon increased direct representation of domestic violence victims 
by 32% from the first quarter of 1998 to the last quarter of 1 999. 40 

> The Florida Coalition Against Domestic Violence Legal Clearinghouse provided legal 
assistance to 2,206 victims in a ten month period of 1 999. 41 

> Acadiana Legal Service Corporation in Lafayette, Louisiana, saw a 1 95% increase in cases 
involving domestic violence from 2002, prior to VAWA funding, and 2003. 42 

> After receiving VAWA funds, Vermont Legal Aid (VLA) saw a 23 1 % increase in victims 
served from 1996 to 2003. VLA now serves close to 100% of women who are unrepresented 
in protection order cases where the offender is represented by counsel. 43 

> Legal Aid Services of Oklahoma increased the number of open cases that were resolved 
from 86% in 1 999 to 99% in 200 1 . 44 

> Montana Legal Services Association used VAWA funding to establish a Domestic Violence 
Unit in 1998. The staff divides its time between direct representation, community education, 
and pro bono attorney recruitment and support. 45 

Reports estimate that upwards of 70% of domestic violence victims are without legal 
representation. 46 VAWA 2005 increases Legal Assistance to Victims funding to $65 million over 
the next five years to help victims with their legal matters. This small increase in funding will be 
life-saving for victims of domestic violence. 
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Grants to Encourage Arrest and Enforce Protection Orders 

Studies show that batterers who are allowed to walk free are more likely to become 
repeat offenders 4 and that suspects who flee are less likely to be arrested unless law enforcement 
has sufficient specialized staff. 43 They also show that training for law enforcement officers about 
the dynamics of domestic violence cases improves officers’ interactions with victims and 
enhances victims’ participation with justice system efforts to address violence against women. 49 

The Grants to Encourage Arrests program offers jurisdictions the funding needed to 
establish programs and policies that favor arrest and prosecution of domestic violence. 

> Eighty-two percent of grantees funded domestic violence training — most related to training 
of law enforcement officers. 50 

> Seventy percent of grantees reported new or improved victim services. 51 

> Sixty-seven percent of grantees developed law enforcement policies, including arrest and 
related procedures, and services for victims and child witnesses. 52 

> Fifty-two percent developed new prosecution policies, including those related to evidence 
based prosecution and victim safety planning. 53 

> Approximately two-thirds created or enhanced either specialized law enforcement or 
prosecution units. 54 

Is It Working? 

> One study reports that warrantless arrests of domestic violence suspects — based on probable 
cause — increased from 4.1% of all arrests to 15.5 % during the grant period. 55 

> In Queens, New York, the Office of the Borough President uses grant money to fund a unit 
comprised of additional prosecutors and support staff to prosecute misdemeanor domestic 
violence cases, and victims’ advocates to provide services to victims. They have seen an 
increase in domestic violence convictions of 1 00%, and provide counseling to approximately 
1 000 victims. 56 

> In San Diego County, specialized police units were trained to deal with victims non- 
judgmentally and sensitively, resulting in greater victim safety. In addition, the 
implementation of these units increased the number of abuser arrests from 35% to 52%. 57 

> A study of the specialized domestic violence court in Lexington County, South Carolina, 
noted that the court handled over 2,000 cases from its inception in 1999 to 2003. That study 
further pointed out that recidivism rates dropped as the number of arrests rose. 58 
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^ In Austin, Texas, funds were used to create the Family Violence Protection Team, which 
consisted of detectives and victim witness specialists from the police department and county 
sheriffs office. 59 

Court Improvement Program 

Through the STOP grant program, court systems have received VAWA funding to enact 
and enhance policies and procedures to deal with domestic violence. This funding has been used 
to train judges and court staff, to develop judicial resource guides, to support programs for 
victims, to support specialized courts or dockets, and to hire court staff, including much needed 
interpreter services. 

> In Washington, DC, funding was used to establish two Domestic Violence Intake Centers — 
one at the courthouse and another in the community — to provide central locations for victims 
to receive services, including completing petitions for protection orders, safety planning, and 
social service agency referrals. 60 

> In Baltimore County, Maryland, the Governor’s Office of Crime Control & Prevention 
used VAWA funding to fund a Protective Order Advocacy and Representation Project, 
providing advocacy and representation to victims of domestic violence. 61 

> The State of Michigan has created two benchbooks, dealing with law and procedures in 
cases of domestic violence and sexual assault. The materials are made available through the 
state Supreme Court website. 62 

> A specialized domestic violence court was established in Dallas County, Texas, which 
handles cases involving domestic violence, stalking, violation of court protective orders, and 
harassment. 63 

> In Oregon, the state held five advanced domestic violence trainings with the goal of 
providing a consistent response to domestic violence in juvenile, criminal, domestic relations, 
and restraining order dockets. 64 

As part of the STOP program, the court improvements program has been a great success. 
VAWA 2005 will expand on that by creating a program that focuses specifically on continuing 
these court successes by: improving court responses to domestic violence through training, 
improvement of court case management, and the development of best practices; focusing on the 
improvement of internal court functions in both civil and criminal divisions; providing for victim 
services within courthouses and educating court personnel; and, proposing the development of a 
national judicial training curriculum. 
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Title II - Improving Services for Victims of 
Domestic Violence, Dating Violence, Sexual Assault, and Stalking 

In the past ten years, we have learned that it is crucial to improve access to the justice 
system for victims of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking, but we 
have also learned that to truly improve outcomes we must help some populations overcome 
unique obstacles to achieving safety. 

> Underreporting of sexual assault in rural communities is a particular problem due to the 
relationship between victims, abusers, and the community along with the geographic 
isolation of many victims and their families. 

> Elder abuse is primarily a problem of domestic abuse, with 90% of victims battered by 
family members. Elderly victims are also less able to escape the abuse because of failing 
health and financial dependence. 

> Domestic violence against disabled victims goes highly unreported and untreated because of 
their increased dependence on their batterers and fears of abandonment and isolation. 

> Immigrant women who are victims of domestic violence are also less likely to report attacks 
and are more difficult to provide services to based on language barriers. 

> Services for elderly, disabled, and immigrant victims are sorely lacking and inadequate. 

Rural Domestic Violence Programs 

Geographic isolation, kinship ties, and other social and cultural pressures work to keep 
victims of domestic violence in rural areas with their batterers. VAWA’s Rural Domestic 
Violence and Child Abuse Enforcement Assistance program works to provide services by 
encouraging stronger collaboration between victim services, law enforcement, and others in the 
community. 

> In northwest Iowa, the Greater Rural Access and Intervention Network (GRAIN) has used 
VAWA funding to create satellite offices in seven rural counties. GRAIN engages in a public 
awareness campaign to alert women to the issues of domestic violence and to the services 
they offer. 65 

> In Colorado, the Arkansas Valley Resource Center was able to serve 50% of victims in Bent 
and Crowley counties, up from 12% prior to VAWA funding, due to the establishment of 
satellite offices. 66 

> In Sussex County, Delaware’s most rural county. The People’s Place II developed a new 
program to help child witnesses of domestic violence. 67 
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> The Refuge House in Tallahassee, Florida, served 1,100 residents in 7 rural counties, an 
increase of 633% compared to services delivered prior to VAWA. 68 

> In Utah, seven new Rape Crisis Centers have been established in rural communities. f,<) 

> According to Debbie Bresette, Executive Director of the Bastrop County Women’s Center in 
Bastrop, Texas, the Family Crisis Center saw a 66% increase in services provided, which 
was “directly relate[d] to the funding from the Rural Domestic Violence and Child 
Victimization program.” 

> The Louisiana Coalition Against Domestic Violence used VAWA funding to facilitate the 
opening of 9 new offices in previously unserved rural parishes. In Cameron Parish, the 
number of served victims rose from 6 to over 100 after the office was established. 70 

> Women Helping Battered Women in Burlington, Vermont, used rural funding to increase 
the number of women served 138% from 1993 to 2003. They also saw a 222% increase in the 
number of women represented. 1 

Services for Victims with Disabilities and Victims in Later Life 

Funds from these programs are used to train victim service providers, law enforcement 
officers, court personnel, prosecutors, and others in the criminal justice system to identify and 
serve victims with disabilities and victims in later life. 

Studies show that women with disabilities are more likely to be the victims of abuse and 
violence than women without disabilities because of their increased physical, economic, social, 
or psychological dependence on others. 72 In cases of domestic violence, women with disabilities 
stay with their batterers almost twice as long as do women without disabilities, because of a fear 
of abandonment or institutionalization. 73 

Unfortunately, service providers are not fully equipped to deal with the special 
circumstances facing victims with disabilities. Only 35% of shelters surveyed have disability 
awareness training for their staff and only 16% have a dedicated staff person to deliver services 
to women with disabilities. 74 

Reports show that victims of elder abuse are harmed primarily by family members 
(89.7%). 75 Further, reports show that women are the most likely victims of elder abuse 
(76.3%). 76 Only 23% of older victims are able to care for themselves. 77 And, most victims (over 
76%) are dependent on others for at least some of their care. 78 This helps lead to the fact that 
most elder abuse goes unreported. 
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> The Wisconsin Coalition Against Domestic Violence used VAWA funding to grow a 
statewide system assisting victims of elder abuse into the National Clearinghouse on Abuse 
in Later Life. ' 9 

> Since 1995, Project Target in Delaware has provided services to women 50 and over in Kent 
and New Castle Counties. 80 

> The St. Martin Elderly Abuse Program in Louisiana, provides train-the-trainer sessions on 
physical and sexual abuse of elderly and disabled victims. 81 

> In Austin, Texas, Safe Place uses VAWA funding to run a national training program that 
trains advocates working with victims of domestic violence and sexual assault who have 
disabilities. 82 

VAWA 2005 would focus on the development of collaborative partnerships between victim 
services organizations and organizations serving individuals with disabilities. It would also add 
construction and personnel costs for shelters to better serve victims with disabilities and would 
allocate funding toward the development of model programs that place advocacy and 
intervention services within organizations serving individuals with disabilities. 

VAWA 2005 raises the authorization levels for services provided to elderly victims to 
$10 million annually. These funds will be used to educate law enforcement, prosecutors, and 
other relevant government and tribal entities in recognizing the signs of elder abuse and 
responding accordingly. Funds will also be available to enhance services provided and ensuring 
physical access to the buildings where services are rendered 
National Domestic Violence Hotline 

The National Domestic Violence Hotline, housed in Texas, is a 24-hour, national toll free 
hotline that receives over 500 calls a day from victims and others regarding violence in their 
lives. Since 1996, the Hotline has responded to more than 1,240,000 calls. It provides invaluable 
information, crisis counseling, and referrals in 150 languages. Operators at the Hotline use a 
sophisticated system to directly connect victims with service providers in their immediate areas, 
wherever they are across the country. 

The Hotline has seen an increase of 1 5% in the number of calls it received in the last 
year. 83 This is a 134% increase over the number of calls the Hotline received in its first years. 84 

The intervention of the National Domestic Violence Hotline made a crucial difference in 
the lives of the following women, as it has for thousands of others. 
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One woman called the Hotline from a phone booth. Her partner had beaten her, stolen her 
vehicle, and then left her stranded on the side of the road. She was covered in blood. She did not 
want to call the police or go to the hospital — she just wanted to go somewhere safe. The Hotline 
advocate was able to find her a shelter and connect the call to it directly. The caller had no 
money and did not know where she was, but the shelter was able to identify her location by a 
landmark and told her they would come and pick her up. She said that no one but the Hotline 
advocate had offered to help her. People passed her, saw her drenched in blood, and did nothing. 

The Hotline received a call from a woman who fled from her batterer in Florida to 
Seattle, WA. She originally called the Hotline to be connected to a shelter that was waiting for 
her to arrive. Three different shelters told her that they were full and would not be able to help 
her and her child. When the victim contacted the Hotline the fourth time, she was crying and the 
Hotline advocate offered to stay on the line with her while they tried to get “New Beginnings” on 
the line. Even though the shelter was full, they agreed to help the victim by taking her and her 
child in, 

VAWA 2005 would increase funding for the National Domestic Violence Hotline from 
$3.5 million to $5 million over the next five years. 

Title VI - Housing Opportunities and Safety for 
Battered Women and Children 

The link between homelessness and domestic violence is both overwhelming and 
undeniable. A staggering 92% of homeless women have experienced severe physical or sexual 
abuse at some point in their lives. 85 Sixty percent of all homeless women and children, have been 
abused by age 12, and 63% have been victims of intimate partner violence as adults. 86 

Homelessness does not cause domestic violence but rather the opposite — domestic 
violence frequently forces women into homeless. Fifty percent of homeless women and children 
are fleeing domestic violence, 87 and 38% of all victims of domestic violence become homeless at 
some point in their lives. 88 Among cities surveyed by the US Conference of Mayors, 44% 
identified domestic violence as a primary cause of homelessness. 89 

Advocates and victims consistently report that housing is a primary need for victims, and 
is crucial to the ability of a battered woman and her children to escape an abusive relationship. 
Unfortunately, victims of domestic and sexual violence experience major banders in obtaining 
and maintaining housing, and victims most often return to their abusers because they cannot find 
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long-term housing. 90 Even worse, victims and their families across the country are being 
discriminated against, denied access to, and even evicted from public, subsidized, and private 
housing because of their status as victims of domestic violence or the abuse perpetrated against 
them. 91 

The housing title of the Violence Against Women Act of 2005 will improve safety for 
victims by bringing desperately needed resources, collaborations, and protections to help end 
homelessness and domestic and sexual violence. Rather than creating large new programs, 
VAWA will ensure that existing housing resources are available to victims and will build 
partnerships that benefit from established connections within the community. 

To accomplish this, the housing title of VAWA has two prongs: developing stable 
housing options for victims and ensuring the accessibility of existing housing resources. 
Developing Stable Housing Options for Victims 

Helping victims access stable, long-term housing is a critical element of VAWA’s 
approach to reducing homelessness. The average stay at an emergency homeless shelter is 60 
days, while the average length of time it takes a homeless family to secure housing is 6-10 
months. 92 Many domestic violence shelters are unable to house families for longer than 30 days, 
in order to allow space for individuals in immediate danger. However, due to the length of time it 
takes to find housing, battered women are staying longer in emergency domestic violence 
shelters, and the shelters are frequently full and must turn families away. Requests for emergency 
shelter by homeless families with children increased in 78% of U.S. cities surveyed in 2004. 93 In 
the same year, 32% of the requests for shelter by homeless families went unmet due to the lack 
of emergency shelter beds available. 94 

Transitional and long-term housing options are necessary for many women to move from 
emergency shelter into permanent housing of their own. Shelters in counties with no transitional 
housing report that women must often return to the shelter because they are unable to secure 
housing away from their abusers. Shelters with transitional housing report much lower 
recidivism rates. 95 In fact, the majority of battered women in transitional housing programs state 
that had these programs not existed, they would have returned to their abusers. 96 When afforded 
residential stability, homeless persons are considerably less likely to return to emergency 
shelter. 97 
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> Modeled after extremely successful affordable housing, community development, and 
“housing first” programs across the nation in urban, suburban, and rural areas, VAWA 
would fund collaborative efforts to create permanent housing options for victims that help 
develop communities and leverage private dollars. 

> VAWA would also expand the existing transitional housing program for domestic 
violence victims and their children authorized by the PROTECT Act and administered by 
the Office on Violence Against Women in DOJ. 

Ensuring the Accessibility of Existing Housing Resources 

Unfortunately, existing housing resources are often not accessible for, and may be denied 
to, victims of domestic violence. Many victims of domestic violence have been evicted or denied 
housing due to the crimes committed against them or because of their abuser’s actions. 98 
Landlords often threaten victims with penalties or evictions, or unfairly hold victims accountable 
for the behavior of their abusers. Consequently, victims express fear of calling law enforcement 
if they are in danger because they are concerned they will be evicted. 99 Landlords also frequently 
tum away victims who have protection orders or other indications of their status as victims of 
domestic violence. Some advocates advise battered women not to seek protection orders because 
seeking this legal protection may place their housing in peril. 

Domestic violence advocates and legal service providers across the country report these 
disturbing cases. In a recent nationwide survey, legal service providers reported 580 documented 
cases where victims were evicted due to the violence committed against them. 100 This represents 
approximately 10% of the total eviction cases addressed by these providers. The same providers 
handled 309 documented cases where victims were denied housing because of their status as 
victims of domestic violence — 29% of all their housing denial cases. 101 

But numbers cannot capture the human tragedy of a woman who is evicted or 
denied housing because she has been battered or because she has sought help from the 
criminal justice system in ending the abuse. 

Dorothea Thomas, 39, from Jacksonville, North Carolina, dated Tyrone Burks, 45, for 
about two years, and then broke up with him in March 2005. On June 24, 2005 Tyrone came to 
Dorothea’s home at Liberty Crossing Apartments and began to shoot at her. After being shot 
once, Dorothea tried to escape by hurling herself from the second-story balcony of her 
apartment. The ex-boyfriend then shot her five more times outside her apartment before leaving. 
Dorothea, who had worked for the Jacksonville Police Department, suffered wounds in her chest. 
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arm, hand, thigh, and buttocks. She also had a foot injury from jumping from the balcony in 
order to save her life. When Dorothea returned from the hospital on June 29, there was a note on 
her door from her apartment owners saying that she had violated her lease because she and her 
uninvited guest had been “too loud” and that they threatened "the rights, comfort, health, safety, 
or convenience of others in or near the apartment community, disrupting our business 
operations." Dorothea, her 3-year-old son and 18-year-old niece are currently struggling to 
maintain their housing. 

“Tammy” from Iowa had been staying at the battered women’s shelter. She asked the 
police to “drive-by” her apartment complex (where she had a Section 8 voucher helping her to 
pay the rent) before she went home to make sure that her abuser was not there. She had a 
protective order in place. The police found her batterer at the unit and arrested him for violating 
the protective order. Tammy received a notice from the Public Housing Authority that they were 
terminating her assistance because the arrest of her abuser broke the lease, which states, “The 
tenant shall not disturb the peaceful enjoyment of the neighbors.” No neighbors had complained. 

In June 1988, Deborah O’Neil in was shown a vacant apartment in Salem, 
Massachusetts. She applied to rent the apartment, was accepted, and, on July 7, she entered into 
a lease with the owner. That same day, Deborah obtained an order of protection against the father 
of her children prohibiting him from coming near her or her residence. On July 1 1 , the apartment 
owner learned of the protective order, and, the next day, decided to no longer rent to Deborah. 

On February 29, 2000, Aaronica Warren in Ypsilanti, Michigan, was assaulted in her 
apartment by a former boyfriend. That same day, she reported the attack to the police. On March 
8, 2000, she received a Notice of Termination of Tenancy stating that she was being evicted 
because of “criminal activity” on the premises of her apartment. The “criminal activity” was her 
own victimization by domestic violence. 

In Manchester, New Hampshire, “Michelle” went on a few dates with a man, but she 
didn’t like him and didn’t see him anymore. However, he stalked her and one night, while she 
was watching a movie with her friend, this man broke into the apartment through the sliding 
glass door and beat Michelle and her friend severely. The police were called, and Michelle was 
bleeding and needed to be taken to the hospital. The landlord promptly evicted her, saying that 
he “didn’t want this kind of [explicative deleted].” The police tried to advocate for Michelle, 
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explaining that the incident wasn’t her fault, but the landlord said that he didn’t care and evicted 
her. 

A few years ago, Linda’s husband assaulted her in their New York City Housing 
Authority (NYHCA) apartment. He was arrested, and Linda obtained a criminal court order of 
protection excluding him from the residence. She informed NY CHA of what had happened, and 
NYCHA subsequently moved to evict both Linda and her former husband from the apartment 
because of the assault. 

On the morning of August 2, 1999, Tiffanie Ann Alvera from Portland, Oregon, was 
physically assaulted by her husband in their government-subsidized two-bedroom apartment. 

The police arrested her husband, placed him in jail, and charged him with assault, for which he 
was eventually convicted. That same day, after receiving medical treatment for the injuries her 
husband inflicted, Tiffanie went to court and obtained a restraining order prohibiting him from 
coming near her or into the apartment complex where they lived. When she gave the resident 
manager of the apartment complex a copy of the restraining order, she was told that the 
management company had decided to evict her as a result of the incident of domestic violence. 
Two days later, Tiffanie’s landlord served her with a 24-hour notice terminating her tenancy. The 
notice explained that she was being evicted because “[y]ou, someone in your control, or your pet, 
has seriously threatened immediately to inflict personal injury, or has inflicted personal injury 
upon the landlord or other tenants.” The notice referred to the August 2 incident in which 
Tiffanie was injured. 

“Ronda” in Cedar Rapids, Iowa had a Section 8 voucher that helped her pay her rent. 
She lived with her four children and her boyfriend. In July 2001, her boyfriend assaulted her, and 
she ended her relationship with him. He moved out, and she removed him from her lease. Ten 
days after the assault, she received notice from the local housing agency that her Section 8 
assistance was being terminated because of her boyfriend’s violent criminal activity. With the 
loss of the Section 8 assistance, Ronda was unable to pay her rent. 

Clarabelle and her abuser were married and lived in his house in New York. When 
Clarabelle found out she was carrying quadruplets, her husband became abusive and tried to 
force her to abort three of them. He hit her, forced her to sleep on the floor, and kicked her. He 
also refused to help her to the hospital when she went into early labor. In late 2002, Clarabelle 
obtained a protective order against her husband and, after some months, a Section 8 housing 
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voucher. During her search for an apartment in 2003 and 2004, a number of landlords, all on 
Staten Island, told her that they would not rent to a victim of domestic violence either because 
they were afraid that her abuser would “cause trouble” and bother the other tenants or because 
they simply believed that domestic violence victims were not the kinds of people they wanted to 
have in their neighborhood. One landlord initially said he would accept her Section 8 voucher, 
but then when she told him why she had been approved for a voucher (due to domestic violence), 
the landlord refused to rent to her. 

In Rockingham County, North Carolina, the police were called to a house for domestic 
violence, but the perpetrator was not at the house when they arrived. On the second call to the 
house, no one was present but both the front and back doors were broken in and blood was 
splattered throughout the house. The victim was finally located, but she was not willing to file 
any charges or complete an application for a protection order for fear of being evicted. Legal 
services assisted the victim in finding a donation of two doors to replace the damaged ones. 
However, her landlord found out about the incident, had the power turned off in the residence, 
and filed eviction papers. 

The housing title of VAWA contains several strategies to protect the housing of victims 
of domestic violence while allowing the public housing agency or private landlord to hold the 
abuser accountable and maintain a safe environment for all tenants. 

> VAWA provides grants to assist public housing authorities and other housing providers 
to respond to domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking in a manner 
consistent with best practices. The grants will be used for education and training, 
development of policies and practices, collaboration with victim service providers, and 
capital improvements designed to improve tenant safety, as well as for training for all 
public housing authorities. These women are faced with a terrible choice — tolerating their 
abusers in order to maintain housing or risking homelessness by notifying the authorities. 

> To ensure that victims of domestic violence have access to the criminal justice system 
without jeopardizing their current or future housing and are not held accountable for 
crimes committed against them by their abusers, VAWA 2005 would amend the federal 
regulations governing the public housing and Section 8 statutes to specify that victims of 
domestic violence and stalking be treated like other victims of crime and should not 
lose their bousing because of their victimization. It will also help housing authorities 
reduce crime and maintain safety for all residents by enabling victims to hold their 
perpetrators accountable and reach out for help in ending the abuse. 

The bill states that incidents of abuse shall not be good cause for terminating a lease held 
by the victim, and that the abuser’s criminal activity directly related to abuse and beyond control 
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of the victim shall not be grounds for eviction or termination. Victims must certify that the 
incident in question meets the requirements of the statute, and the language clarifies that victims 
can be evicted for other lease violations or if their continued tenancy poses a threat to the safety 
of others in the community. 

By providing housing resources and protections to victims, Congress has the unique 
ability to reduce homelessness while also helping to end domestic violence. Rarely does 
Congress have the opportunity to create such a profound result while spending so little money. 

Conclusion 

The Violence Against Women Act is working. Service providers, law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, judges, and others in the continuum of services are coordinating their 
efforts to ensure that victims and their families are independent and safe. But the job is not done. 
In order to continue the progress that we’ve accomplished over the past ten years, we must 
strengthen VAWA so that it can work for all victims of domestic violence, whether they live in 
rural or urban areas, whether they are children or elderly victims, whether they speak English or 
another language — every victim deserves the chance to escape from violence. 

Congress has a unique opportunity to make a difference in the lives of so many by 
reauthorizing the Violence Against Women Act with key and strategic improvements. 
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Chairman Specter, Ranking Member Leahy, and Distinguished Members of the 
Committee: 

The Pennsylvania Coalition Against Rape (PCAR) extends their gratitude for your 
examination of the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act 2005. On behalf 
of PCAR, its board of directors and Pennsylvania’s 52 sexual violence centers, I 
appreciate the opportunity to share our views on the reauthorization of this important 
legislation. 

PCAR is an organization working at the state and national levels to prevent sexual 
violence. Established in 1975, PCAR uses its voice to challenge public attitudes, raise 
public awareness, and effect critical changes in public policy, protocols, and responses to 
sexual violence. PCAR works in concert with its statewide network of 52 sexual violence 
centers to provide quality services to victims/survivors of sexual violence and their 
significant others. Our centers also work to create public awareness and prevention 
education within their communities. Together, PCAR and its centers will continue to 
educate society and its systems about sexual violence and to advocate for better treatment 
and empowerment of victims/survivors of sexual assault. 

PCAR’s influence has and continues to be heavily felt at the national level. 1 was 
appointed by Secretary Donald Rumsfeld to the Department of Defense Task Force on 
Sexual Harassment and Violence at the Military Service Academies, where 1 currently 
serve as co-chair. In addition, I serve with other distinguished leaders as a member of the 
National Advisory Council (NAC) on Violence Against Women, co-chaired by Attorney 
General Alberto Gonzales and Secretary of Health and Human Services Mike Leavitt. I 
was first appointed to the NAC in 1995 when it was convened under Attorney General 
Janet Reno and Secretary of Health and Human Services Donna Shalala. 

I have helped to shape national policy on violence against women by participating in 
congressional briefings at the nation's capitol. In addition, I have served as an Advisory 
Board member of the National Violence Against Women Prevention Research Center and 
served on the National Victim Standards Consortium. Additionally, I was a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Joint Center of Violence and Victim Studies at Washburn 
University. 

PCAR’s national presence was recognized in 1999 by the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, when we were awarded a five-year grant to develop and implement a 
national resource center to serve as a clearinghouse of information, resources and 
research related to all aspects of sexual violence. This center, the National Sexual 
Violence Resource Center (NSVRC), officially opened its doors in July 2000 and began 
responding and providing services to organizations across the nation. 

Since its inception, the NSVRC has been remarkably successful, building upon the 
experience and strength of PCAR. In six years of operation (the grant was re-awarded in 
2004), the NSVRC staff has developed a responsive technical assistance center, extensive 
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resource library, comprehensive web site, several publications and a multi-year public 
awareness campaign. Their services and programs are utilized by staff from 54 of the 59 
state and territory anti-sexual violence coalitions, as well as employees from local rape 
crisis centers across the country and members of the general public. 

The first anti-sexual violence coalition in the nation, PCAR celebrates thirty years of 
advocacy, action and leadership this year. In reflecting on the strides made by our 
founding mothers and advocates, we have found it is equally vital to examine next steps 
in the continued fight to eradicate sexual abuse. Legislation, such as the Violence Against 
Women Act III, will allow PCAR to not only continue the successful and vital programs 
already in place, but it will also provide for the development of new initiatives to further 
the safety and stability of millions of women whose lives have been devastated by sexual 
violence. 

The Impact of VAVVA 

Since the passage of VAWA in 1994, opportunities for growth and strength abound for 
advocates working to end violence against women. Small struggling rape crisis centers 
were infused with new energy, resources and of course, funding. New approaches to 
combat violence against women were formed and victims of sexual assault had access to 
better services and improved opportunities for justice. 

In essence, VAWA allowed advocates of the anti-sexual violence movement to unite, 
promote sharing, develop policy and provide a voice. It was also a major catalyst for the 
development of a national infrastructure as well as significant anti-sexual violence 
coalition and capacity building. 

Specifically, VAWA has enabled PCAR and its 52 community-based sexual violence 
center subcontractors to ensure the provision of sexual assault services at the state and 
community level. Through a grant process, made possible by VAWA, PCAR receives 
funds disbursed by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare by way of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health, which is the recipient of the Rape Prevention and 
Education (RPE) grant dispensed by the CDC’s National Center for Injury Prevention. 

In the past year, PCAR utilized funds provided by the RPE grant to train professionals to 
enhance the systems’ response to victims of sexual violence and promote referrals to rape 
crisis centers; educate personnel and students as part of an effort to reduce the incidence 
of sexual assault at institutions of secondary and higher education; implement public 
awareness activities to include the preparation and dissemination of educational 
materials; operate a statewide and local sexual assault hotlines; and enhance outreach and 
resources for underserved populations. 

While the descriptions listed above offer a broad overview of PCAR’s use of the RPE 
grant, it is important to note that the monies provided by the grant have a far greater 
impact. For example, in the 2004-2005 fiscal year, 

• PCAR’s 52 sexual violence centers responded to 8,429 hotline calls via their 
respective 24-hour hotline systems. 
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• PCAR and its 52 sexual violence centers conducted public awareness activities 
through the development of 293 press releases, public service announcements and 
media presentations. PCAR broadcasted 2,697 (30-second) commercials on cable 
and network television over a 6-week period in three major media markets across 
the state, to include the Philadelphia Hispanic Channel, Telemundo. 

• PCAR’s 52 sexual violence centers distributed 143,610 educational materials to 
the public at large. 

• PCAR’s 52 sexual violence centers facilitated 494 prevention education programs 
to 13,494 adults representing community groups, churches and synagogues, 
businesses and industries, social networks, as well as senior citizen groups. 

• PCAR’s 52 sexual violence centers facilitated 118 educational programs to 3,776 
college students and 1,033 educational programs to 24,925 middle, junior and 
high school aged children. 

• To promote victim-sensitivity and enhance victim-response skills, PCAR’s 52 
sexual violence centers conducted 162 trainings to 3,082 allied professionals 
representing police, prosecutors, medical personnel and human service 
representatives. 

The past 10 years of VAWA has greatly impacted those doing work on behalf of the anti- 
sexual violence movement. In one year alone, VAWA enabled PCAR and its 
subcontractors to offer a tremendous number of outreach opportunities to children, adults, 
allied partners and the public at large. This vital legislation has increased awareness 
levels; facilitated the involvement of allied community partners (law enforcement, 
medical personnel and prosecutors); and changed laws, community response to victims’ 
needs and the rates of violence and reporting of crime. While the success of VAWA has 
proven that it is possible to combat sexual violence; there is still more work that needs to 
be done. 

Where We Stand 

VAWA has made great advancements toward increasing public awareness about violence 
against women; however, enormous challenges still remain to eliminating sexual assault. 
The importance of this challenge can be seen in the steady stream of newspaper stories 
reporting sexual violence. 

In Pennsylvania alone, 62 headlines of sexual assaults were reported in newspapers 
throughout the state from July 10 through July 16, 2005, The following is a sampling of 
those headlines: 

> McKeesport man accused of child sexual assault of infant 

> Easton man gets up to 50 years for repeatedly raping girl 

> Erie County Prison correctional officer has sued her employers in federal 
court claiming she was repeatedly sexually harassed 

> Retired BU professor admits fondling girl, 12 

> Former Scotto's owner accused of rape and sexual assault by job applicant. 

> A Franklin man has been charged for having sexual contact with four female 
children since 1994. 
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> Ex-jail guard sentenced for having sex with four female inmates under his 
supervision. 

> Berwick man pleads guilty to having sex with teen 

> Staffer faces molestation charges at Mt. Lebanon group home 

> Sex-charge suspect heading to trial for additional child rape 

> As trial begins, boy, 1 3, tells of rape ordeal 

> Man gets 25 to 50 years for raping girl; Former Lehigh Valley resident also 
failed to register as sex offender. 

> Former corrections officer pleaded no contest this week to two counts of 
indecent assault involving an 1 1 -year-old Mercersburg boy. 

> A Brookville man has been charged with 28 sex offenses involving one 
juvenile, and four other offenses for allegedly raping another juvenile last 
week 

> Pennridge teacher convicted of sexual relations with teen 

> Man, 71, will stand trial in rape of boy 

While these headlines represent a small example of sexual assault cases throughout the 
country, it is important to note that rape is the most under-reported crime in the United 
States, with only 30.7% of victims ever reporting the crime. 

An obvious problem still exists. One study estimated that in one 12 month period 302,091 
adult American women experience a completed or attempted rape. And because some 
persons suffer multiple rapes, it is estimated that 876,064 rapes of adult American women 
occur annually. 2 

Rape is a crime. It is motivated by the need to control, humiliate, and harm. It is not 
motivated by sexual desire. While I applaud the success of VAWA and the progress 
made since its implementation, further steps must be made to ensure the safety of our 
nation’s woman. 

VAWA 2005 

The success of VAWA has proven that combating violence against women is possible. In 
reviewing the 1994 and 2000 legislation, it is evident that changes are necessary to 
respond to this ongoing epidemic of violence. 

PCAR strongly supports all additions to VAWA 2005 including improving the response 
of the criminal justice and legal systems; reauthorizing critical programs and developing 
new services that respond to evolving community needs; creating programs that focus on 
violence prevention and intervention; developing a comprehensive approach for assisting 
children, teens and young adults who experience violence; creating solutions to prevent 
victims and their children from becoming homeless; closing the gap in the delivery of 
health care to domestic violence and sexual assault survivors; highlighting the needs of 
underserved populations; and providing funding for rape crisis centers and other agencies 
to provide advocacy services to victims of sexual assault. 
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However, most important to the continuance of our mission is the Sexual Assault 
Services Act (SASA) in the Services and Outreach title of VAWA 2005. This Act will 
create a desperately needed funding stream for direct services for sexual assault victims, 
as well as provide resources for state sexual assault coalitions, whose assistance is 
invaluable to service providers nationwide. 

There has never been a federal funding stream dedicated entirely to the provision of 
direct services for victims of sexual violence, and in Pennsylvania this type of funding is 
critical to furthering the outreach services of our 52 sexual violence centers. As it 
currently stands, Pennsylvania sexual violence center staff members are stretched to the 
limit - trying to meet increased demand for services with reduced government funding. 

More advocates are needed to handle the vital work of answering calls, accompanying 
victims to hospitals, courtrooms and also to provide counseling services. Additionally, 
counselors are needed to eliminate waiting lists and increase individual counseling for 
victims. Provisionally, center staff members place victims in group counseling to provide 
them with some level of support while they wait for individual counseling. 

More adequate direct services and educational programs to underserved populations are 
also a growing necessity. To assist these populations, centers need additional staff, 
translators and cultural sensitivity training. Access to transportation can also be a factor 
for victims in rural Pennsylvania and those with disabilities. Many centers run satellite 
offices and/or make transportation arrangements for victims. 

For fiscal year 2003/2004, PCAR’s sexual violence centers provided 240,839 hours of 
sexual assault services to 38,089 clients and have 28,821 prevention education programs 
to 652,578 persons. While I admire those centers for their outstanding efforts, I realize 
that the number of persons who receive services could increase exponentially with the 
appropriate funding. 

To quote one Pennsylvania center director, “We have never been able to have enough 
staff to provide all the services that we could with the quality and thoroughness that we 
would like or continually inform the community of our services and build financial 
security to weather funding ups and downs. Tragically, there are sexual assault victims in 
our community that are not getting services, and we do not have the resources to reach 
out to them and provide those services.” 

In closing, I think you will join me in agreeing that this nation has tolerated violence 
against women for far too long. Our mothers, grandmothers, sisters, daughters and nieces 
have been manipulated by those who assume the only way to gain control and power is 
through acts of sexual violence. With the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women 
Act, Congress has the opportunity to help us end this cycle of abuse. 
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Respectfully Submitted, 



Delilah Rumburg 
Executive Director 


1 Federal Bureau of Investigations Uniform Crime Report, 1 990; National Criminal 
Victimization Survey, 1996. 

2 Tjaden, Patricia and Nancy Thoennes. “Prevalence, Incidence and Consequences of 
Violence Against Women: Findings From the National Violence Against Women 
Survey.” National Institute of lustice, U.S. Department of lustice, November 1998. 
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I. Sacred Circle, National Resource Center to End Violence Against 
Native Women, provides training, consultation and technical assistance to 
Indian Nations, tribal organizations, law enforcement agencies, 
prosecutors and courts to address the safety needs of Native women who 
are battered, raped and stalked. 

For the last decade Sacred Circle has advocated for the safety of 
American Indian and Alaska Native Women, providing training, consultation and 
technical assistance on responding to crimes of violence against Native women, 
particularly domestic violence, sexual assault and stalking. Sacred Circle 
submits this testimony in strong support of the Violence Against Women Act of 
2005 (S.1197). In particular, we welcome the opportunity to commend Senator 
Specter and Senator Biden on Title IX. Safety for Indian Women. 

Over the past ten years we have learned many things about the state of 
peril confronting Native women. From the oldest to the youngest, Native women 
are disrespected and treated in the most humiliating fashion, living and dying 
without justice or the knowledge that their grand daughters will live free of the 
violence they experienced. This violence destroys the quality of life of Native 
women and threatens the safety and stability of their families, community and 
Indian tribes. 

Our national work gives us an overview of some of the successes and 
problem areas in implementing the Violence Against Women Act throughout 
Indian Country. Sacred Circle is a member of numerous Federal Inter- 
governmental Committees and various National Task Forces established to 
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address violence against women. 1 On a tribal level, Cangleska, Inc., the mother 
agency of Sacred Circle, provides advocacy to approximately 3,000 women and 
children each year and approximately 2,400 men who are on domestic violence 
probation as ordered by the Oglala Sioux Tribe's Courts. The progress made by 
the Oglala Sioux T ribe in responding to violence against Oglala women is a direct 
result of the Violence Against Women Act. However, President of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe, The Honorable Cecelia Fire Thunder, cautions that now is not the 
time to become complacent about the issue. ‘We have made great strides in 
responding to this problem. It’s essential that we continue aggressive efforts 
since the future of the Oglala Sioux Tribe depends on the strength of the women. 
Violence against women is not just a social issue. It even affects our ability to 
develop economically.” 

II. The safety of Indian women is dependent upon the response of 
Indian Nations and the Federal government to crimes of domestic 
violence, sexual assault, dating violence and stalking. Consultation 
between the Department of Justice and Indian Nations is essential to 
the development of respectful effective coordination and 
management of violent crimes against Native women. 


1 National Task Force to End Sexual and Domestic Violence Against Women; National Congress 
of American Indians Task Force to End Violence Against Native Women; U.S. Department Of 
Justice Global Advisory Committee; U.S. Department Of Justice Working Group on Federal 
Tribal Sexual Assault Response; Full Faith and Credit Project; Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center Curriculum Working Group; American Probation and Parole Association Model Protocol 
Working Group; International Forensic Nurse Examiner's DNA Curriculum Development Working 
Group. 
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The unique legal relationship between the United States and Indian Tribes 
creates a federal responsibility in safeguarding the lives of Native women. Native 
women are battered, raped and stalked at far greater rates than any other group 
of women in the United States. The Department of Justice estimates that: 

♦ more thanl of 3, 34.1%, American Indian and Alaska Native women will be 
raped in her lifetime and 3 of 4 will be physically assaulted 2 ; 

♦ about 9 in 10 American Indian victims of rape or sexual assault were 
estimated to have assailants who were white or black 3 ; and 

♦ 17 % of American Indian women, at least twice that of other populations, are 
stalked each year. 4 

These statistics reflect the horrific levels of violence committed on a daily basis 
against Native women. While compounded by many social factors research links 
this level of violence to the vulnerabilities of Native women as a population. The 
lack of jurisdiction of Indian nations over non-Indian perpetrators and the 
sentencing limitation placed upon Indian tribes by Congress enhances the 
vulnerability of Native women and the ability of predators to target Native women 
as a population. This jurisdictional void furthers the public perception that Native 
women do not have the same protections that non-Indian women are entitled to 
receive. The Department of Justice estimation that 75% of sexual assaults 

2 Patricia Tjaden & Nancy Thoennes, U.S. Dep’t. of Justice, Full Report on the Prevalence, 
Incidence, and Consequences of Violence Against Women (2000). 

3 Lawrence A. Greenfeld & Steven K. Smith, U.S. Dep’t. of Justice, American Indians and Crime 

and Domestic Violence, May 2001 Report to Congress, U.S. Dep’t of Justice, Office of 
Justice Programs, NCJ 186157. 


( 1999 ). . 

4 Stalking 
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committed against Native women are by perpetrators of a different race 5 is 
indicative that perpetrators of such violence are aware of this jurisdictional void. 
Section 903, will increase the government-to-government relationship 
between the Department of Justice and Indian Nations. The staggering statistics 
of violence against Native women requires that the highest levels of government 
act in coordination to address the escalating crisis in the lives of Native women. 
The prevalence and severity of violence would be treated as an emergency if 
committed against any other population of women. Given the crisis in the lives of 
Native women and the lack of adequate resources 6 more must be done at every 
level from funding through the Office on Violence Against Women, handling of 
cases by the FBI and United States Attorneys, and release of perpetrators by the 
Bureau of Prisons to improve efforts to create a more responsive criminal justice 
system. Federal agencies must work on a government-to-government basis with 
Indian Nations to prosecute such crimes. This cannot be achieved without formal 
consultation with Indian tribal governments. 

III. Research is necessary to understand the prevalence, unique 

particularities and estimated cost of crimes of domestic violence, 
sexual assault, dating violence and stalking occurring against Indian 
women. 


5 Id. at 3. 

6 See A Quiet Crisis; Federal Funding and Unmet Needs in Indian Country, U.S. Comm. On Civ. 
Rights, available at http://www.usccr.gov/pubs/na0703/na0204.pdf. 
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The Department of Justice has issued several reports on violence against 
women mandated by the Acts of 1994 and 2000. Within these reports, crimes of 
violence against American Indian and Alaska Native women are given limited 
attention. Previous research mandated under VAWA did not require in depth 
research on violence against Indian women. Section 904 will create for the first 
time in United States history the mandate to research crimes of domestic 
violence, sexual assault, dating violence, stalking and murder of American Indian 
women. The unique circumstances created by the jurisdictional void, rural 
isolation, conflict between Indian tribes and states, and other social factors 
require such research. It is important to note that violence against Indian women 
occurs on a continuum of violence from simple assault to murder. Department of 
Justice research indicates that the vast majority of Indian women victimized by 
such crimes knew their assailant. Unfortunately this continuum in many cases 
has resulted in the deaths of women. Murder is the third cause of death for 
America Indian women. 7 In addition, an increased number of American Indian 
women reported missing raises the concern that these reports should be 
investigated as homicide cases until the woman is located. A national baseline 
study reviewing the crimes of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, 
stalking, and murder committed against Indian women is essential to analyzing 
and creating safety in the lives of Native women. Of critical importance is the 
establishment of a task force, as provided by Sec. 903(A), of representatives 

7 l.j.d. Wallace, A.D. Calhoun, K.E. Powell, J. O’Neill, & S.P, James, Homicide and Suicide 
Among Native Americans, 1979-1992, Violence Surveillance Summary Series, No. 2, Atlanta, 

GA; Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, National Center for Injury Prevention and 
Control, 1996. 
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from national domestic violence and sexual assault tribal organizations that have 
decades of experience in assisting Native women. In addition, Indian Nations 
are essential as the governments providing the emergency response to such 
crimes, the daily assistance to Native women, and monitoring of offenders. 

Indian tribes after tens of thousands of years remain sovereign nations having 
the authority and responsibility to protect the safety of women and stability of 
their citizenry. The presence of these representatives will provide the expertise 
necessary to implementing such a study. 

III. The establishment of a Tribal Deputy for Tribal Affairs will increase the 
ability of the Department of Justice to effectively coordinate on a 
governmental basis with Indian Nations. 

The unique governmental relationship between Indian tribes as the United 
States is long established by the Constitution, Supreme Court cases, Acts of 
Congress and Executives Orders of the President. Congress recognized this 
unique governmental relationship within the Violence Against Women Act by 
statutorily including Indian tribes within various provisions and defining Indian 
Tribes as eligible applicants for certain programs under the Act from the Violence 
Against Women Office within the Department of Justice. The administration of 
Federal programs to tribal governments must comply with this legal context. The 
development of policies and grant program guidelines according to state-based 
models is not only inappropriate, but also, ineffective in the creation of an 
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enhanced response to domestic violence, sexual assault and stalking. 
Recognizing this complex legal relationship is a necessary component in the 
proper administration of tribal set aside funds. It is also essential in the 
development of model codes, protocols, public education awareness materials, 
research, and training. 

One example of this unique governmental relationship is concurrent 
jurisdiction over violent crimes committed against Native women such as sexual 
assault. The U.S. Department of Justice has general jurisdiction over felony 
crimes 8 by or against Indians, including homicide, rape and aggravated assault. 
These crimes require a coordinated Tribal-Federal response because of the 
sentencing limitation placed upon tribal courts of “imposing no more than one 
year per offense or $5,000. fine. 9 This sentencing limitation is inappropriate and 
unless prosecuted by a U.S. Attorney the defendant is not held accountable for 
the violent crime. In addressing sexual assault of Native women this legal 
context must be understood and all requirements placed upon Indian tribes 
should also be placed upon the counterparts handling such cases within the 
Department. Similarly, the primary healthcare agency handling rape trauma 
emergency is the Indian Health Services of the Department of Health and Human 
Services. This agency does not have a formal protocol for sexual assault. 

Understanding the complexity of the jurisdictional maze created by Federal 
Indian Law, the appropriate protocol for implementing government-to-government 
programmatic and administrative matters, and the management of funds set 

8 18 U.S.C. § 1 152 and 1 153 (2004). 

9 25 U.S.C. §§1301-1303 (2000). 
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aside for Indian Nations requires the appropriate Departmental organization of a 
Tribal Division. The Division requires a Deputy to administer such a Division 
capable of managing inter-governmental affairs, with expert knowledge of 
Federal Indian Law, and violence against Native women, and customary 
responses to violence against Native women. 

V. Conclusion. 

In 1994, Congress enacted the Violence Against Women Act recognizing 
the extent and severity of violence against women. The Act has significantly 
increased the ability of Indian Nations and advocacy organization to assist Native 
women and hold perpetrators of domestic violence, sexual assault, and stalking 
accountable for their crimes. We strongly support reauthorization of this life- 
saving legislation. Title IX will strengthen the gains of the last ten years and 
further the progress made toward a time when the honored status of Native 
women is restored and all women will live free of violence. 
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safeHarbor 

Domestic Abuse Shelter 


414452 sen 

P.0. Box 582 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
55082 


6 June 2005 

The Honorable Russell Feingold 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feingold: 

We need your help to continue to serve the families in Wisconsin and across 
the nation whose lives have been shattered by domestic violence. We are asking 
that you support full funding for the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA), 
raising the Victims of Crime Act Fund (VOCA) cap to $675 million, and 
preserving the balance of the VOCA fund for future victim needs. 

We believe full funding of the VAWA programs is good social policy as well as 
good fiscal policy. 5ince Congress first authorized the funding of VAWA 
programs more than 10 years ago, many successful programs were implemented 
throughout the nation. These include the National Domestic Violence Hotline, 
training for law enforcement officers, prosecutors and court officials and 
shelters for battered women and their children. These programs have 
contributed to improved community response to domestic violence as well an 
increasing demand for safety and support services from victims. It is 
estimated that the first VAWA saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social 
costs. Full funding for all VAWA programs is a crucial investment that will save 
lives, save money and ensure a better future for our communities and our 
nation. 

VOCA is a key, non-taxpayer funding source for services that help victims cope 
with the trauma and aftermath of violent crime. VOCA funds support domestic 
abuse shelters and other services for battered women and their children. 

Unfortunately, federal budget cuts have had a negative impact on many 
organizations working to address domestic violence. In the FY05 Federal 
budget, the Family Violence Prevention and Services Act (FVP5A) received 
$126.7 million, $48.3 million below the authorized level of $175 million. STOP 
Grants were reduced by $16.1 million from FY03 amounts. Currently, the VOCA 
cap is $650 million. This funding simply does not meet the need for victim 
services. The President's budget would eliminate the balance of the VOCA fund, 
destabilizing critical services for victims of all types of crime. 

Last year. Safe Harbor of Sheboygan County assisted 886 persons whose lives 
were impacted by domestic violence and sexual assault. These individuals 
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received safety, support, information, and needed resources to begin rebuilding 
their lives. The economy affected services during 2004 when we provided 
2,689 nights of shelter for women and their children. Those women had a more 
difficult time finding employment and affordable housing which made their 
shelter stays longer and strained the shelter's operating budget for perishable 
food, utilities, transportation assistance and other necessities. At the same 
time we, and 71 other domestic abuse programs in Wisconsin, had our state 
domestic abuse grants reduced by 3%. 

Without full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in Sheboygan 
County and throughout Wisconsin cannot access the services they need to 
escape from violence. If the balance of the MOCA fund is eliminated, counties 
across the state may lose these services entirely. Senator Feingold, please 
know that Congressional support is vital to helping victims and their children 
find safety and security, build self-sufficiency and live a peaceful life. 

Please support them. 

If you have any questions or need additional information, please do not hesitate 
to contact me at 920-452-8611. 

Sincerely, 

SAFE HARBOR OF SHEBOYGAN COUNTY, INC. 
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John F, Scruggs 
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Altria 


Altria Group, Inc. 

101 Constitution Avarua, NW, Suite 400 W 
Washington, DC 20001 


202 354-1500 


July 16, 2005 


The Honorable Patrick Leahy 
Ranking Member 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Leahy: 

On behalf of Altria Group, Inc, I am writing to express our support for the reamhorization of the 
Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) as contained in S. 1 197 recently introduced with broad 
bipartisan support. As you know, the important life-saving provisions of VAWA arc set to 
expire on September 30 unless reauthorized, 

Altria Group, Inc. is committed to ending the cycle of violence against women by raising 
awareness about domestic violence in communities across the U.S., providing resources to 
domestic violence service providers that strengthen the safety net available to victims and 
survivors, and working with other companies, nonprofit groups and local government agencies to 
address domestic violence. Enactment of S. 1197 would serve to further these goals. 

Because domestic violence not only affects women in the home but also in the workplace, we 
believe the provisions of Title VII of S. 1197 to be particularly important. Victims lose 8 million 
days of paid work each year or the equivalent of 32,000 full-time jobs and 5.6 million days of 
household productivity. As a result, according to the Bureau of National Affairs, domestic 
violence costs U.S. omployens an estimated S3 to S5 billion annually in lost time and 
productivity. Studies have reported that up to 56 percent of employed battered women arc 
harassed at work by abusive partners. The provisions of Title VII would serve to help victims 
stay in the workforce while keeping businesses productive. 

We respectfully request your favorable consideration ofS. 1197 to reauthorize critical VAWA 
services to help end the cycle of violence against women at home and in the workplace. 

Thank you for your consideration. 



Kraft Food* lnc.« Philip Morris International Inc. ■ Philip Morris USA Inc. 
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The Testimony of Sheriff Ted Sexton 
President of the National Sheriffs’ Association 
Before the 

Committee on the Judiciary 
July 19,2005 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Ted Sexton, and I am the 
Sheriff of Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, and currently serve as the President of the National 
Sheriffs’ Association, Thank you for your kind invitation to appear before you today to 
testify about the Violence Against Women Act. I am pleased to be in such distinguished 
company on this panel and offer the views of our Nation’s 3086 sheriffs. 

As you know, NSA strongly supports the reauthorization of the Violence Against 
Women Act for the simple reason that the problem of domestic violence continues to be of 
concern to the law enforcement community. I am proud to say that just one month ago, we 
sent a letter to Senator Joseph Biden expressing our strong support of his legislation to renew 
VAWA. In that letter we not only indicated our support for VAWA, but also stated that, 
sheriffs were particularly pleased to see the authorized amounts for the Services and Training 
for Officers and Prosecutors (STOP) and the Grants to Encourage Arrest and Enforcement of 
Protection Order Improvements increased. It is my hope that the Committee will move 
quickly on this measure as VAWA sunsets at he end of September. 

Since the initial passage of the Violence Against Women Act, law enforcement 
agencies across the country have made much progress, but there is still so much more that we 
can do. As this committee knows so well, NSA members play a key role in VAWA’s 
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mandated coordinated community response to prevent, investigate, and prosecute crimes of 
violence against women. 

With help from organizations such as the NSA, law enforcement have created 
valuable training courses to teach the front line officers how to deal more effectively with the 
crime as they encounter it. NSA’s program in particular focuses on rural domestic violence. 
These rural areas present difficult issues and the support structures needed to help victims 
may not be as robust as those found in major urban areas. Additionally, we have recently 
expanded this training to include dispatchers who are required to assess situations before 
officers can arrive on the scene. Often, a law enforcement dispatcher is a victim’s first 
contact with someone who can help. It is essential that they be highly trained and prepared to 
help, reassure, and comfort that scared and lonely voice on the other end of the telephone 
line. 

We have been the cornerstone of efforts to bring awareness, as well as resources, to 
confronting the crime. As a result of proactive law enforcement addressing this type of 
crime, we have instilled confidence in the women who are victims. The confidence that the 
criminal justice system will compassionately address their concerns has encouraged more 
women call for needed help to break the circle of violence. Mr. Chairman, my own 
community of Tuscaloosa County has a population of about 180,000 people, and we have 
seen the number of domestic violence cases rise from about 3800 cases in 1997 to almost 
5600 cases last year. That increase is not the result of abusers looking for a haven in 
Alabama, but rather a direct result of the support systems that VAWA provides to victims 
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through community groups, law enforcement, prosecutors and victim advocates. It is the 
result of a system that empowers the victim with the support and confidence they need to 
report the crime and take action to protect them selves from further abuse. In other w'ords, 
VAWA works. 

As first responders, law enforcement officers need the tools to effectively assess and 
diffuse domestic violence situations. The responding officers are also often the ones who 
have to initiate contact with victim service agencies, and many times with medical services. It 
is the uniformed officer who arrives on the scene that must set the tone of the subsequent 
interaction between the victims of violence, the criminal justice and victim service agencies. 
The victims who have had their self esteem damaged by the crime of violence lean on the 
uniformed officer to help them in the often intimidating first steps of finding a way out of 
the situation. In addition, and perhaps more frustrating to the front line officers, he is the 
individual who is called upon to repeatedly to answer the calls of domestic violence. The 
first officer on the scene is with the victim as she negotiates the criminal justice system. 

Like many areas of government, law enforcement is called upon to provide more 
services with fewer resources. Domestic violence is an area where our communities cannot 
afford for us to lose our vigilance. According to DOJ statistics, intimate partner violence 
made up 20% of all non-fatal violence against females in 200 1 . Among women who report 
having been raped, physically assaulted, or stalked since they were 18 years old, 60% were 
victimized by a husband, co-habitating partner, boyfriend, or date. The FBI has documented 
that between 1 976 and 2002 one-third of all female murder victims were killed by an intimate 
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partner. In my county almost half of the murders committed last year were related to 
domestic violence. That is unacceptable and why we need the continuing support of VAWA. 

NSA recognizes that violence against children is a growing problem as well. Again, 
speaking from the experience of my agency, we have responded to horrific crimes. One that 
I will never forget is a case where a man who shot three infant children in the head, and then 
turned the gun on their mother before killing himself. Another that I will never get over is a 
case where the boyfriend of a young mother fired shots at her, before barricading himself in 
the house and shooting her teenage daughter as she hid in a closet. These are scenes that no 
law enforcement officer who responded will ever forget. And they are scenes that are, 
unfortunately, being played out every day throughout this country. 

One continuing frustration that NSA has been attempting to address is the 
interoperability of information sources. A fully functioning system will allow deputies to 
access information regarding restraining orders or orders for protection from abuse issued in 
other states. This so-called data interoperability will also allow deputies to better assess 
whether children passing through the state in the custody of an adult are in danger. With so 
many missing children reports and Amber Alerts, any tool that can help law enforcement is 
most welcome. 

Most areas of the country are now faced with a multicultural and usually multi-lingual 
community. This raises a new issue for law enforcement: how to deal with violence against 
women among an immigrant population unfamiliar with our legal system, unsure of local law 
enforcement, and completely unprepared to leave their spouse or partner for fear that they 
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will have no assistance whatsoever. Reaching this growing number of women is the 
challenge that faces us in the coming years. Training programs that address this particular 
issue are needed to help us prepare to meet the challenge. 

The work, and the training, of these law enforcement first responders requires a 
financial commitment. The reauthorization of VAWA means that needed funds will be 
appropriated to assist law enforcement and others deal effectively with this terrible crime of 
violence. 
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cosda 

Center Against Sexual & Domestic Abuse, Inc. 


June 6, 2005 


The Honorable Russell Feingold 
United States Senate 
506 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Russell Feingold: 

Over the past 10 years. Congress has responded positively and effectively to help end domestic 
violence in our communities by funding Violence Against Women Act programs. In recent years 
the success of these programs has resulted in a growing demand for the life-saving services they 
provide. However, this increased demand coincides with a series of budget cuts that have 
crippled many local organizations, and forced others to close completely. 

Programs such as the National Domestic Violence Hotline, battered women’s shelters, and 
trainings for police, prosecutors and court officials have all contributed to the decline in domestic 
violence since VAWA was first authorized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. Now, as VAWA is 
soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will support its reauthorization once again. VAWA 
is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal policy. The first VAWA, authorized in 
1994, saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted social costs. Reauhorization and full funding 
for all VAWA programs is a crucial investment in our communities, one that saves lives, 
saves money and saves the future of our nation. 

At the Center Against Sexual and Domestic Abuse (CASDA), which is located in Superior, at 
the extreme northern border of Wisconsin, in the year 2004 we provided direct sendees to 553 
(unduplicated) victims of abuse. We provided shelter to 63 women and 66 children for a total of 
5,259 days. The shelter was filled to capacity nearly every day in 2004 with the exception of just 
a few days in December, 2004. The legal program provided assistance and representation to 170 
individuals. And our Children’s Program Coordinator provided services to 129 children and 80 
of their parents or guardians. 

In spite of these numbers, we are experiencing cuts in budgets on the state and federal level as 
well as the local level. These cuts result in having fewer staff, less operating fund, and fewer 
resources for our clients. In 2004, we had to turn away 236 women and children due to a lack of 
space in our shelter. Rather than being able to grow and expand our services to meet the need, 
we will have to cut back due to funding. 
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Without reauthorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children in 
Douglas County, Wisconsin cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. 

The continued support of Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children find safety and 
security and build self-sufficiency. On behalf of the Center Against Sexual and Domestic Abuse 
(CASDA) representing the interests of victims of domestic violence in Douglas County, 
Wisconsin, we urge you to support the reauthorization of VAWA and full funding for all 
VAWA. 


If you have any questions or need additional information, please contact me at (715) 392- 
3 136) CASDA. We look forward to working with you on these important issues. 



tish Stewart 

Paralegal 

CASDA 
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Testimony of 
Diane M. Stuart 
Director 

Office on Violence Against Women 
Department of Justice 

Before the 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 

Concerning 

Reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act 

Presented on 
July 19, 2005 


Introduction 

Thank you, Chairman Specter, Senator Leahy, and members of the Committee for the 
opportunity to speak with you today. I am here to urge Congress to reauthorize the 
Violence Against Women Act (VAWA). Congress should not delay. The Act should be 
renewed and important improvements should be made so that communities and 
organizations can expand their prevention efforts, ensure the safety of more victims, and 
hold perpetrators accountable for their crimes. 

My name is Diane Stuart and I am the Director of the Department of Justice’s Office on 
Violence Against Women (OVW). Our office administers financial and technical 
assistance to communities around the country that are creating programs, policies, and 
practices aimed at ending domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault and stalking. 
Our mission is to provide national leadership in developing the nation’s capacity to 
reduce violence against women through the implementation of VAWA. Our ultimate 
goal is to change perceptions around violence against women so that these crimes are 
considered unacceptable and no longer tolerated in our society. 

Background 

Almost 1 1 years ago, Congress passed VAWA - landmark legislation in its scope and in 
its mission. Through new federal criminal provisions and important grant programs, we 
have been able to transform our nation’s response to domestic violence, dating violence, 
sexual assault, and stalking. VAWA funds have supported the enforcement of protection 
orders, legal assistance, intensive training, community education, and local efforts to 
bring communities together to respond to violence against women. 

Since the passage of VAWA, there has been a paradigm shift in how we approach and 
respond to violence against women. That change can be seen in local "coordinated 
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community responses," It is an approach rooted in the belief that criminal justice 
officials, victim advocates, community leaders, health workers, elected officials, and 
others must work in collaboration to respond to violence against women. We know that 
victims are safer and justice is better served when: 

• A law enforcement officer understands full faith and credit of protection 
orders; 

• The shelter worker has a strong working relationship with law 
enforcement and the district attorney; 

• An emergency room nurse knows to call an advocate when treating a 
sexual assault victim; 

• A prosecutor builds an evidence-based case against a domestic violence 
offender; 

• A judge requires frequent judicial review, supervision, and batterer 
intervention for the abuser in a domestic violence case; 

• A civil attorney is trained on options for battered immigrant women; 

• A hotline worker has the best technology at his or her fingertips; 

• A tribe has the community infrastructure and technical support to 
adequately respond to victims; 

• A dependency court judge and a child protective services official are 
better informed about the dynamics of domestic violence; 

• A rural shelter has the funds to provide transportation for victims living in 
isolated areas; and 

• An employer has company policies on domestic violence, sexual assault, 
and stalking. 

Everyone in the community, including local clergy, business owners, educators, even 
neighbors, should be part of the response. The coordinated community response also 
extends to the relationships between other federal agencies that address violence against 
women issues. OVW works very closely with the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the Department of Labor, the Department of State, the Department of 
Homeland Security, the Department of Defense, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

The Federal government’s efforts to reduce violence against women must continue. In 
the last 10 years, the rate of domestic violence has declined by 59 percent and the rate of 
rape and sexual assault declined by 68 percent due to a combination of factors. These are 
dramatic changes by any measure. But, this is only part of a somewhat more sobering 
picture. Although violent crime has decreased nationwide, it still devastates the lives of 
many women. According to BJS, in 2003, there were still a half million victims of 
domestic violence and almost 200,000 rapes and sexual assaults were reported to the 
National Crime Victimization Survey. Other Department of Justice reports tell us that 
over one million women are stalked each year and one third of female homicide victims 
are murdered by their intimate partner. Plainly, we have much more work to do. We 
recognize the human suffering behind each statistic. As President Bush has said, one 
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victim of violence is one too many — we must continue our focus on crimes of violence 
against women. 

The Office on Violence Against Women 

OVW was created in 1995 to implement VAWA and provide national leadership against 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. OVW administers one 
formula grant program and eleven discretionary grant programs, which are listed below: 

• STOP Violence Against Women Formula Grant Program 

• STOP Violence Against Indian Women Discretionary Grants Program 

• Grants to Encourage Arrest Policies and Enforcement of Protection Orders 

• Education and Technical Assistance Grants to End Violence Against Women with 
Disabilities 

• Legal Assistance for Victims Grant Program 

• Grants to State Sexual Assault and Domestic Violence Coalitions Program 

• Grants to Tribal Domestic Violence and Sexual Assault Coalitions 

• Grants to Reduce Violent Crimes Against Women on Campus 

• Training Grants to Stop Abuse and Sexual Assault Against Older Individuals or 
Individuals with Disabilities 

• Rural Domestic Violence and Child Victimization Enforcement Grant Program 

• Safe Havens: Supervised Visitation and Safe Exchange Grant Program 

• Transitional Housing Assistance Grant Programs 


In 2003, OVW became a “separate and distinct” office within the Department of Justice 
(42 U.S.C. 3796gg-0), with a presidentially-appointed, Senate-confirmed director. Since 
2003, OVW has been working closely with the Justice Management Division and the 
Office of Justice Programs (OJP) to effectively transition OVW into its new role as an 
“office, board, or division” within DOJ. The transition is near completion, with only 
minor details still in progress. 

Federal Funds Are Making a Difference 

Under grant programs established by VAWA, the Violence Against Women Act of 2000 
(VAWA 2000), and other legislation, OVW has provided federal grants to help 
communities across America develop innovative strategies to respond to violence against 
women. These grant programs are being used to forge focused and effective partnerships 
among federal, state, local and tribal governments, and between the criminal justice 
system and victim advocates, and to provide much-needed services to victims of 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, and stalking. 

During this Administration, OVW has presided over an unprecedented expansion of its 
grant programs, both in terms of the types of services funded and the level of funding 
awarded. Since the beginning of FY 2001, OVW has developed and implemented five 
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new grant programs authorized under VAWA 2000. Funding under a sixth new program, 
which provides transitional housing assistance for victims of domestic violence, will be 
awarded for the first time in September, 2005. These programs have enabled 
communities to increase their efforts to help some of the most vulnerable victims, 
including the elderly and those with disabilities, and to provide supervised visitation 
services for victims and their children. In addition, through two of these new programs, 
OVW has supported the vital work that state sexual assault and domestic violence 
coalitions perform in each state and has fostered the growth of parallel coalitions in tribal 
communities. Due to statutory changes enacted in VAWA 2000, OVW also has been 
able to fund community work in new directions, such as help for immigrant victims of 
abuse and victims of dating violence, training for sexual assault forensic examiners, and 
improved enforcement of protection orders. 

Over the past four years, increased funding for OVW programs also has allowed OVW to 
provide grants and technical assistance to more communities nationwide than ever before. 
During this Administration, OVW has awarded nearly $1 .25 billion in grants and 
cooperative agreements. During fiscal years 1997 through 2000, OVW made 
approximately 1500 such awards; during fiscal years 2001 through 2004, that number 
grew to nearly 2400. 1 A new round of awards will be made during fiscal year 2005. 

Moreover, OVW has focused special attention on communities that face particularly 
acute challenges in responding to violence against women. For example, in June 2004, 
OVW convened a two-and-a-half-day summit on violence against women in Alaska. For 
the first time ever, tribal and state agencies in Alaska convened to discuss strengthening 
their response to sexual assault of Alaska Native women, who experience alarmingly 
high rates of sexual assault. Through the Safe Return Initiative, OVW funds community 
education, training, and on-site assistance to address domestic violence among prisoners 
leaving correctional facilities. 

Measuring Effectiveness of VAWA Programs 

Over the past three years, OVW has undertaken a significant effort to implement a 
system for measuring the effectiveness of projects supported by VAWA grant monies. 
Two Congressional mandates undergird this effort: a new reporting provision included in 
VAWA 2000, which requires OVW to prepare biennial reports to Congress that assess 
the effectiveness of projects supported with our funds, and the Government Performance 
and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA). 

After an extensive process of consultation with OVW grantees and experts in the field, 
we have developed new progress reporting forms for grantees and subgrantees of OVW’s 
grant programs. Each form is individualized to allow grantees to report on the types of 
activities - for example, training, criminal justice activities, victim services - they are 
engaged in with their grant funding. Furthermore, the forms incorporate new GPRA 
measures to reflect more accurately the goals of OVW grant programs and whether those 


1 These numbers are based on information provided to OVW by the Office of the Comptroller, Office of 
Justice Programs, 
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goals are being achieved. Data from the progress report forms can be used for individual 
project monitoring, feedback to grantees, and long-term planning, as well as reporting to 
Congress, 

We are very excited about the data that grantees are submitting. For example, under one 
of our grant programs for just a six-month reporting period we know that: 

• More than 50,000 victims were served; 

• Over 120,000 services were provided to victims; 

• Nearly 24,000 individuals were trained, including law enforcement, victim 
advocates, health professionals, court-based staff, and faith-based staff; 

• 82 percent of cases received by courts resulted in charges being filed or 
transferred to a higher or lower court; and 

• More than 2,600 individuals were arrested for violation of protection 
orders, 

These numbers give us insight into the work of our grantees that we have never had 
before. We look forward to being able to report on progress on all our grant programs in 
our biennial reports to Congress. 

Special Initiatives 

Through grantee feedback and other means, OVW often learns about areas of special 
need and dedicates resources to filling these gaps and developing enhancements in 
response. These “special initiatives” range from small pilot projects to large multi-site 
demonstration programs. They allow OVW to explore different innovations in the 
violence against women field and share knowledge that can be replicated nationwide. 

A selection of OVW special initiatives are presented below. 

Family Justice Centers 

In October 2003, President Bush announced the creation of the President’s Family Justice 
Center Initiative, a pilot program to develop comprehensive one-stop domestic violence 
victim service and support centers across the country. This Initiative provides 
communities with the resources designed to co-locate criminal justice representatives and 
community and faith-based services to victims of domestic violence in one facility. The 
goal of a comprehensive Family Justice Center is to make a domestic violence victim’s 
search for help and justice less burdensome and more efficient and effective by bringing 
professionals who provide an array of necessary services together under one roof. 

In July 2004, the Attorney General announced more than $20 million in awards to 15 
communities to support the planning and development ofFamily Justice Centers. Since 
that time, significant progress has been made. Many of the sites are preparing to open 
their doors in the next few months. In addition, representatives from ail the sites meet 
routinely to share successes, challenges, and receive technical assistance. 
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Sexual Assault Forensic Exam Protocol 


Under the Violence Against Women Act of 2000, the Attorney General was required to 
develop a recommended national protocol, and establish a mechanism for its 
dissemination. As the entity within the Department of Justice tasked with developing the 
protocol, OVW consulted with national, state, tribal and local experts on rape/sexual 
assault including rape crisis centers, domestic violence and sexual assault coalitions, and 
programs for criminal justice, forensic nursing, forensic science, emergency room 
medicine, law, social services, and sex crimes in underserved communities. The Protocol 
was released by the Attorney General in September, 2004, 

The goals of the Protocol are to ensure that all vict ims, regardless of differences in 
background or location of service provision, receive the same high quality medical and 
forensic exam while being treated with respect and compassion and to improve 
prosecution of sexual assault cases through the appropriate collection of evidence. The 
Protocol is intended to supplement but not supercede prior developed protocols and 
support the use of the coordinated community response. 

To enhance the utility of the Protocol, OVW is developing a technical assistance 
initiative to assist jurisdictions with its implementation. OVW has teamed with a forensic 
nurses organization to develop a centralized “clearinghouse” that will respond to requests 
fora the field for assistance. Partner organizations representing law enforcement, 
prosecution, the tribal community, victim advocates and sexual assault coalitions, will 
contribute to the project. 

Violence Against Women in Indian Country 

We know that among the many issues facing tribes are pervasive poverty and programs 
that operate in geographic isolation. Victims often lack the basic resources necessary, 
such as phones and transportation, to access services. In addition, there are complex 
jurisdictional difficulties, which vary from state to state. For example, just determining 
who the responding law enforcement agency should be in a violent situation can often 
prove frustrating at best. 

Fortunately, OVW tribal grantees are reporting that VAWA funds are helping to make 
significant changes in the response to violence against Indian women. Through our 
Measuring Effectiveness Initiative, grantees are reporting successes that indicate there is: 

• Increased accountability for offenders; 

• Increased safety for victims; 

• Collaboration between criminal justice and victim services; 

• Enhanced training for criminal justice personnel; and 

• Heightened awareness of domestic violence, sexual assault, and stalking. 
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Below are some examples gleaned from information collected through our Measuring 
Effectiveness Initiative: 

• The Emmonak Women’s Shelter in Alaska received its first VAWA funds in 
2001. Located in the bush, with no connecting roads and a two-hour flight from 
Anchorage, 62 percent of their travel budget was used for the emergency air 
transportation of 27 women and 52 children from the surrounding villages to the 
shelter. 

• The Fort Peck Tribes Crisis Center used VAWA funds to strengthen its 
infrastructure. The Center opened its first and only domestic violence shelter on 
its isolated reservation in 1999. The executive director remarked, “Before 
VAWA, domestic violence cases that were prosecuted were few and far between. 
There were lots of calls for help, but no advocate to respond. The alleged batterer 
wasn’t even arrested. . .now we are making changes.” 

• The Hopi Tribe undertook an integrated domestic violence prevention and 
intervention program in 1998 with the Tribal Court and the Hopi Women’s 
Coalition. Originally, a single prosecutor served victims on the 1.8 million acre 
reservation. Today there is a coordinated community response that includes a 
domestic violence program coordinator, a probation officer, a legal advocate, a 
victim advocate, and a men’s education coordinator. Mandatory arrest and no- 
drop prosecution polices have been implemented. The Tribal Court issued 16 
protection orders in the first two years of VAWA funding. The Court now issues 
an average of 188 protection orders per year. 

Recognizing the unique role the federal government plays in enforcing crimes in Indian 
Country, OVW has begun a special initiative involving several federal agencies including 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to develop models for improving the response to sexual 
assault against Indian women. 

The Department of Justice is also working to develop federal strategies to better address 
the problem of recidivist domestic abusers in Indian Country, The Native American 
Issues Subcommittee (NAIS) of the Attorney General’s Advisor committee (a group of 
U.S. Attorneys with Indian Country jurisdictional responsibilities) has flagged this issue 
as a priority for the Department. 

Although we have a long way to go, solid progress is being made in many areas. To 
build upon this progress, I plan to place an even greater emphasis on tribal issues over 
this next year. 

Judicial Institutes 

Concerned that judicial training lagged behind other training efforts, OVW launched a 
significant effort to improve the ways in which courts respond to domestic violence. In 
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1998, OVW engaged in a cooperative agreement with the National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges (NCJFCJ), to develop the National Judicial Institute on 
Domestic Violence (Judicial Institute), In VAWA 2000, Congress further highlighted the 
critical role the courts play in responding to violence against women by making courts 
directly eligible for support under OVW’s two largest grant programs. In fiscal year 
2003, OVW expanded the reach of the Judicial Institute to include the breadth of judicial 
officers as well as to reach a greater number of courts and communities. 

Through the Judicial Institute, NCJFCJ and its partner organization, the Family Violence 
Prevention Fund, created a highly interactive three-day seminar on domestic violence that 
is designed not only to impart needed information on such judicial practice areas as fact- 
finding and decision-making, but also to change judges’ attitudes and values about 
domestic violence, victims, and perpetrators. Since 2000, more than 1,100 judges from 
all 50 states and the District of Columbia have been trained. Many of those judges 
indicated that the education received from the Institute was best they have received on 
any topic, let alone domestic violence. 

In addition to the judges trained at the three-day basic seminar, the Judicial Institute also 
has trained more than 130 judges in three-day seminars covering a range of issues 
including the overlap of domestic violence and child maltreatment, working with men 
who batter, and immigration. Other educational opportunities offered through the 
Judicial Institute have included training for more than 700 judges on such important 
domestic violence-related issues as firearms, evidence, and child custody, among others. 

The Judicial Institute has done more than train judges; it has created a national 
community of judges leading the nation in responding to domestic violence. NCJFCJ 
regularly hear from professionals around the country that the work of the Judicial 
Institute has significantly improved judicial handling of domestic violence cases in their 
communities. In addition, OVW has replicated these Institutes for law enforcement and 
prosecutors. 

Research and Evaluation on Violence Against Women 

Research plays a vital role in determining the frequency of violent crimes against women, 
factors related to these crimes, and the impact of interventions designed to protect women 
and hold offenders accountable. Approximately $5 million of VAWA funding is 
provided annually to the National Institute of Justice (NIJ) to support research and 
evaluation efforts on issues related to violence against women. 

This investment has yielded useful and practical results. Research on risk assessment 
instruments has shed light on the accuracy of different approaches to predicting risk of 
future harm or lethality in domestic violence cases. This research will have immediate 
use for advocates and others who work with domestic violence victims in developing 
effective safety plans and on how best to prevent or restrict further abusive behavior. 
VAWA-funded NIJ research, reported in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, has determined the effectiveness of protection orders, concluding that 
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permanent orders are associated with a significant decrease in risk of violence reported to 
police. Such results can give criminal justice officials greater confidence in granting 
permanent protection orders, when effectively enforced. VAWA-funded research has 
also addressed batterer intervention programs, seeking to determine whether or not they 
have an impact. While programs for batterers may not in themselves reduce domestic 
violence, we know that in a community with a coordinated approach to domestic violence 
and strong judicial oversight, these programs are a critical ingredient. 

There have also been important research results on sexual violence. NIJ research has 
found that a sexual assault response team approach greatly enhances the quality of 
healthcare provided to women who have been sexually assaulted, improves the quality of 
forensic evidence, improves law enforcement's ability to collect information and to file 
charges, and increases the likelihood of successful prosecution. 

In an effort to gather updated statistics on stalking, OVW has entered into a partnership 
with the Bureau of Justice Statistics to add a stalking supplement to their National Crime 
Victimization Survey. This survey will be administered to about 50,000 households 
during the first six months of 2006. The survey results will yield updated statistics on the 
frequency of stalking, demographic information on the victims, the police response, and 
its impact on the victim. During this time, NIJ will invite researchers to submit proposals 
on stalking research to coincide with the release of the new data in 2007. 

Criminal Prosecutions Under VAWA 

In addition to ensuring services for victims, VAWA also strives to hold batterers, 
stalkers, and rapists accountable for their crimes. VAWA supplies federal prosecutors 
with important tools to combine efforts with state and local prosecutors in their work 
against domestic violence and stalking. VAWA and subsequent legislation created new 
federal interstate domestic violence, stalking and firearms crimes, strengthened federal 
penalties for repeat sex offenders, and required states and territories to enforce protection 
orders issued by other states, tribes and territories. United States Attorney’s Offices have 
formed partnerships with local law enforcement and prosecutors in a nationwide effort to 
end violence against women. Since the enactment of VAWA, the Justice Department has 
prosecuted more than 1,600 cases — cases with some of the most dangerous and 
determined abusers who have aggressively pursued their victims across state lines. In 
fiscal year 2004 alone, 324 indictments were filed, the highest amount since the 
enactment of the statutes. Prior to VAWA, many of these cases might have slipped 
through the cracks. 

Two recent cases from the Sixth Circuit illustrate how VAWA’s criminal provisions have 
allowed federal prosecutors to pursue dangerous criminals. In United States v. Bowker . 
372 F.3d 365 (6th Cir. 2004), the court upheld an interstate stalking conviction, which 
resulted from Bowker’ s relentless stalking of a television reporter in Ohio and West 
Virginia. The court also upheld a sentence of 96 months’ imprisonment, affirming a 25- 
month upward sentencing departure for extreme psychological injury to the victim, as the 
stalking was prolonged, extreme, caused a substantial change in her behavior patterns, 
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and ultimately led her to pursue a different career. In United States v. Cline . 362 F.3d 
343 (6th Cir. 2004), the court upheld a conviction under 18 U.S.C. § 922(g)(8), which 
prohibits the possession of firearms in or affecting commerce by a person subject to a 
qualifying protection order. The defendant, Cline, had a long history of domestic 
violence against his wife, which had resulted in the issuance of four protection orders. 
While one protection order was in effect, Cline pursued his wife and a companion, Luther 
Smith. Cline tracked them down, beat his wife and Mr. Smith, leaving Smith to die in the 
road as Cline took Smith’s car and drove away with Cline’s wife. Cline was convicted 
on carjacking and section 922(g)(8) charges and sentenced to a 220-month term of 
imprisonment. 

Enhancing the Violence Against Women Act 

Congress should act now to reauthorize VAWA with the following key measures to 
sustain, strengthen, and improve our efforts to combat violence against women: 

1. Reauthorize critical OVW grant programs through fiscal year 2010 to support 
investigating and prosecuting cases of domestic violence, sexual assault and stalking and 
assisting those victimized. 

2. Create a new program for tribes by combining the five percent tribal set-asides 
established for the STOP, Arrest, Rural and Safe Havens statutes. As tribes have few 
resources and little infrastructure, this would eliminate an immense administrative burden 
by reducing the number of times they would have to apply for funding. We therefore 
propose creating a new program, similar to the Rural Program, which would be tailored 
to the needs of tribes, rather than echoing a program created for states. 

3. Add a provision to all OVW programs requiring grantees and subgrantees to 
maintain confidentiality of identifying information about victims served with OVW funds. 
Although some states have confidentiality provisions protecting victim information, not 
all do. This would ensure that grantees safeguard the confidentiality of victims, which, in 
turn, improves victim safety. 

4. Ensure that no victim pays for a forensic exam, even if he/she decides not to 
cooperate with law enforcement by amending the STOP Program statute ’s forensic exam 
payment certification. To this end, allow states to use STOP funds to pay for forensic 
exams that are performed by specially trained examiners as long as states do not require 
victims to seek reimbursement from their private insurance. The proposed amendment 
would encourage states not to require victims to seek reimbursement from private 
insurers by permitting states to use STOP funds to pay for forensic exams performed by 
specially trained examiners. In addition, many states will not pay for the exam unless the 
victim cooperates with the investigation and reports the crime to law enforcement. If 
victims are undecided about reporting, they should be encouraged to provide a medical 
forensic history, undergo the forensic exam, and have evidence collected and stored for a 
possible future prosecution. 
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5. Permit grantees to use funds to address sexual assault and stalking by amending 
the Arrest and Rural Program statutes. Expand the purpose areas of the Grants to 
Encourage Arrest Policies and Enforcement of Protection Orders Program and the Rural 
Domestic Violence and Child Victimization Enforcement Grant Program so that grantees 
can address all instances of sexual assault and stalking. 

6. Amend the Rural Domestic Violence and Child Victimization Enforcement Grants 
Program statute to define ", rural ” based on region rather than state. The proposed 
change will enhance OVW’s ability to provide funds directly to all rural areas, which are 
the intended beneficiaries of the Rural Program. 

7. Amend the Education and Technical Assistance Grants to End Violence Against 
Women with Disabilities Grants Program to include caregiver abuse. Without this 
amendment, our grant program cannot train providers to recognize and respond to this 
type of abuse, even though it is a common form of abuse against women with disabilities. 

8. Amend the Training Grants to Stop Abuse and Sexual Assault Against Older 
Individuals or Individuals with Disabilities to include Adult Protective Services workers 
among the potential trainees. Adding APS workers to the statute will not only allow 
these workers to benefit from grant-funding training but also will improve the training 
provided to personnel from the criminal justice system. 

9. Permit OVW to use up to seven percent of STOP funds for technical assistance. 
The primary purpose of the OVW Technical Assistance Program is to provide direct 
assistance to grantees and subgrantees to enhance the success of local projects they are 
implementing with VAWA grant funds. 

10. Amend annual reporting requirements so that they are biennial and due on a 
consistent schedule. Under the VAWA 2000, OVW is required to report to Congress 
biennially on the effectiveness of all of our grant programs (42 U.S.C. 3789p). However, 
several of our programs contain annual reporting requirements, 2 Having separate and 
more frequent reporting requirements is financially inefficient and burdensome. In 
addition, analyzing two years of data at a time for all programs will enable us to better 
track trends. 

1 1 . Amend the Safe Havens: Supervised Visitation and Safe Exchange Program 
statute to eliminate those portions of the Report to Congress that require national 
surveys. The statute authorizing the Safe Havens: Supervised Visitation and Safe 
Exchange Grant Program requires an annual report to Congress (42 U.S.C. 10420(d)). 
This includes both information about grantees and information regarding individuals 
served by supervised visitation programs nationwide. To collect this national 
information, OVW is currently funding a national survey of supervised visitation 
programs. While this information is valuable in an initial assessment of programs across 


2 Specifically, the STOP (42 U.S.C. 3796gg-3(b)), Safe Havens (42 U.S.C. 10420(d)), Campus (20 U.S.C. 
1 1 52(d)(3)), and Transitional Housing (42 U.S.C. 13975(f)) programs contain such requirements. 
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the nation, repeated annual collection will only deplete resources and not provide 
additional knowledge for the effectiveness of program execution. 

Conclusion 

Over the past decade, VAWA funding has changed the course of the Nation’s response to 
violence against women, The message is clear: a coordinated community response is the 
only way to eradicate the brutal crimes of domestic violence, dating violence, sexual 
assault, and stalking. 

When Congress first passed VAWA, there was tremendous optimism that the new law 
would create unprecedented changes in how the criminal justice system responds to 
violence against women. We have witnessed these changes first hand and what a 
difference they have made. Each year our progress grows exponentially: more people 
are trained, more victims are reached, and more offenders are brought to justice. 

By reauthorizing VAWA, Congress will provide the opportunity to make the 
improvements and enhancements necessary to continue to reduce violence against 
women. We anxiously await the reauthorization of this most important bill. 
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June 13, 2005 



The Honorable Russeli Feingold 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feingold: 



Over the past 10 years Congress has responded positively and 
affectively to help end domestic violence in our communities by funding 
Violence Against Women Act programs. In recent years the success of 
these programs has resulted in a growing demand for the life-saving 
services they provide. However, this increased demand coincides with a 
series of budget cuts that have crippled many local organizations, and 
forced others to close completely. 



In 2004, the Task Force on Family Violence (TFFV) served over 5,900 
victims of domestic violence and children who had been abused or 
witnessed violence in their homes. The number of victims needing our 
help this year is just as great and we 3re seeing an increase in numbers 
every month. Securing support is critical to our ability to meet the on- 
going needs of the people who need our help. 

For 30 years, the TFFV has been a leader in addressing the problem of 
domestic violence and the myriad of needs of survivors in our 
community. Founded in 1975, the agency is a private, non-profit 
organization that provides services to all adult victims of abuse, children 
who have witnessed violence, children who have been physically and/or 
sexually abused and treatment programs for abusers In our community. 

The TFFV provides legal and employment advocacy, education, public 
policy advocacy and intensive case management services, The TFFV is 
the largest provider of in person family violence services in Wisconsin 
and bases all programs upon the needs of the women, men and children 
we serve. (See attached 2005 goals) At the core of the TFFV services 
is a commitment to help victims of family violence and their children. 


Wisconsin relies on VAWA funding to support services to victims, 
prosecutors, law enforcement, and training for justice system personnel. 
Along with these efforts, programs such as the National Domestic 
Violence Hotline have contributed to the decline in domestic violence 
since VAWA was first authorized in 1994 and reauthorized in 2000. 

Lags! emergency Assistanea Program, Sdnooifen Programs, ChiktnKi't Advocacy & AdrntnbhaHon 
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Now, as VAWA is soon scheduled to expire, we hope that you will support its 
reauthorization once again, VAWA is more than good social policy; it is also good fiscal 
policy. The first VAWA, authorized in 1994, saved nearly $14.8 billion in net averted 
social costs. Reauhorization and full funding for all VAWA programs is a crucial 
investment in our communities, one that saves lives, saves money and saves the 
future of our nation. 

Without reauhorization and full funding for VAWA programs, women and children 
in Milwaukee cannot access the services they need to escape from violence. The 

continued support of Congress is crucial to helping victims and their children find safety 
and security and build self-sufficiency. On behalf of Task Force on Family Violence 
representing the interests of victims of domestic violence in Milwaukee, we thank you 
for your past support and urge you to support the reauthorization of VAWA and 
full funding for all VAWA. 

We would like you to visit our Courthouse Restraining Order Clinic and learn firsthand 
about the work that we do for victims. We look forward to working with you on these 
important issues. 

Sincerely, 



Executive Director Associate Executive Director 
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3RCE on Family Violence of Milwaukee, Inc. 
>rth Sixth Street Milwaukee, Wi 53212 
414) 276-191 1 Fax: (414) 276-5001 


;e on Family Violence provides education, advocacy, and access to services with the goal of 
icopie to live a life free from domestic violence. 


For 30 years, the TFFV has been a leader in addressing the problem of domestic violence and the myriad of needs 
of survivors in our community. Our leadership and innovative thinking has created a rich history and strong 
foundation for the Task Force. Founded in 1975, the agency sponsored the first speak-out on battered women’s 
issues, organized the first Wisconsin Conference on Battered Women, created the Advocates for Battered Women 
Project and established the Legal Emergency Assistance Project and Child Advocacy Program, 


The TFFV is a private, non-profit organization that was originally organized to provide services to battered women. 
The agency quickly added services tor all adult victims of abuse, children who have witnessed violence, and 
children who have been physically and/or sexually abused. These programs were added as our society began to 
understand the extensive impact of domestic violence in our community. The TFFV also realized that to end. 
domestic violence, the agency must not only work with victims but also with perpetrators of violence. This 
realization resulted in the addition of an educational program for batterers to learn new .skills for changing their 
behavior. Services are provided in English, Spanish, and Hmong. 

Restraining Order Clinic 

Program Description. Located at the Milwaukee County Courthouse, our restraining order clinic serves as the 
cornerstone program of our agency and fulfills a crucial, unique need in our community. Advocates at the 
courthouse explain the process of obtaining a legal injunction to protect clients from domestic violence, child 
abuse, or harassment, They also help victims complete and file paperwork, accompany them to court, and refer 
them to shelter, counseling, o:r other required services. In 2004, advocates provided restraining order assistance 
to more than 4,900 victims from the metropolitan Milwaukee area. 


Innovations in 2005 

* Work, with the Judicial Oversight Initiative to study and improve law enforcement response to domestic 
abuse and the violation of restraining orders, especially in suburban jurisdictions. 

* Develop, with the Office of the District Attorney,, materials to help victims recognize stalking and take 
protective measures when they are being stalked. 

* Increase the number of children who are identified as witnesses of violence in the. home and provide 
appropriate referrals to the TFFV Child Advocacy Program and other community services. 

* Refine specialized consultation, advocacy and referral services to domestic violence victims who are also 
sexually assaulted. 

* Support volunteer lawyers and student interns who provide legal services at the clinic. 

Key Collaborations* Family Court Commissioners, Quarles and Brady, Sheriffs Department, District Attorney’s 
Office, local police departments, universities and colleges. 


Children’s Advocacy Program 

Program Description. Our children’s advocates provide assistance to protective parents when their children are 
direct victims of abuse or .’have witnessed domestic violence. They provide safety planning, advocacy within the 
child welfare and legal systems, as well as case management services. Advocates help clients gain access to needed 
community resources, including legal representation through our partnership with Legal Action of Wisconsin.. In 
2004, the Children’s Advocacy Program served over 1,200 protective parents and their children. 
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Innovations iff 2005 

" Provide on-site advocacy at the Child Protection Center. 

* Pilot family violence prevention programming with St. Vincent Family Resource Center and the Wisconsin 
Humane Society (“Building Humane Families”) 

■ Initiate Child Witness to Domestic Violence Program, wherein we offer deveiopmentally-appropriate 
support groups to children who have witnessed domestic violence in order to address the effects of trauma 
and halt the intergenerationa! cycle of abuse. 

* Support the efforts of Milwaukee’s multidisciplinary Child Abuse Review Team through the hiring of an 
interagency coordinator. 

■ Work with mental health service providers to establish trainings to support local practitioners who work 
with children who have witnessed domestic violence. 

Key Collaborations. Bureau of Mil waukee Child Welfare, Children’s Hospital of Wisconsin, Legal Action of 
Wisconsin, Jewish Family Services, Counseling Center of Milwaukee, Wisconsin Infant Mental Health Initiative, 
St. Vincent Family Resource Center, Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee Public Schools, District Attorney’s 
office, local police departments. 

Legal Emergency Assistance Program (LEAP) 

Program Description. Our LEAP advocates specialize in helping clients create comprehensive safety plans as well 
as access community resources. Advocates assist victims with problems related to shelter, custody, visitation, child 
support, food shortages, transportation, clothing, housing, employment, health care, and public benefits. Legal 
emergencies are addressed in collaboration with our partners at Legal Action of Wisconsin. LEAP advocates 
provided individualized case management to more than 1,000 victims of domestic violence in 2004. 

Innovations in 2005 

■ Offer, in conjunction with the Healing Center, Milwaukee’s first support and education group for survivors 
of stalking. 

■ Refine strategies for expanding the program to reach underserved victims. For example, develop a protocol 
for providing services to survivors with disabilities by participating in the Disability/Abuse Response 
Committee lead by IndependenceFirst. 

■ Co-locate an advocate at Aurora Health Care to assist pregnant battered women in the new project “Safe 
Mom, Safe Baby.” 

■ Implement more advanced screening and referral for survivors of abuse with mental health concerns. 
Provide more streamlined referrals with recently-awarded federal funds that support collaborations with 
Jewish Family Services and the Counseling Center of Milwaukee. 

Key Collaborations. Legal Action of Wisconsin, Jewish Family Services, Aurora Health Care, Counseling Center 
of Milwaukee, the Healing Center, Judicial Oversight Initiative, District Attorney’s office, local police departments. 

Ending Violence through Education (EVE) 

Program Description. Formerly entitled the Domestic Abuse Intervention Project, this 1 8-week intervention and 
education program challenges batterers to take responsibility for their abusive behavior. Through interactive 
discussion, media, and role-playing, we teach participants to recognize the tactics of power and control that they 
have used on their partners and family members. In addition, we provide practical tools to change abusive belief 
systems and behavior. In 2004, we educated more than 500 court-ordered batterers. 

The name change to EVE in 2005 reflects a shift toward a two-pronged approach to Ending Violence through 
Education: while continuing to end violence by addressing it at its source— perpetrators — we will reach out to the 
partners and children of abusive men and offer them educational programs as well. 
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Innovations in 2005 

* Forge a partnership with the Alma Center, an organization that specializes in working with male batterers. 
Refer offenders to the Alma Center’s Batterers’ Intervention Program and related wraparound services. 

a Reach out to current or former partners of men enrolled at the Alma Center. Offer them safety planning, 
details on what the perpetrator is learning in class, and tools to assess whether he is truly changing. 

* Evaluate victim safety and offender accountability in weekly case staffings with Alma personnel, especially 
if a family determines that they wish to stay together. 

“ Offer ongoing support and education classes for women who wish to heal from the abuse and ieam life 
skills that will aid them in reestablishing their independence. 

* Enroll protective parents who seek to understand and ameliorate the effects of violence on their children in 
a 10-week course, “Parenting after Domestic Violence.” Encourage these parents simultaneously to involve 
their children in the Child Witness to Domestic Violence Program. 

■ Provide specialized classes that serve the unique needs of female offenders. Since research indicates that 9 
out of 10 female perpetrators are actually former or current victims of domestic violence, all classes are co- 
taught by lecturers with expertise in both perpetrators’ and victims’ issues. 

* Pilot, in conjunction with Milwaukee’s Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender (LGBT) Community 
Center, southeastern Wisconsin’s first educational class for perpetrators of violence in same-sex 
relationships. 

Key Collaboralions. Alma Center, Department of Corrections, Judicial Oversight Initiative, District Attorney’s 
office, LGBT Community Center. 

When Family Violence Comes to Work 

Program Description. While our other programs assist victims who need employment advocacy, this program 
provides technical support to employers needing training, consultation about policies, and technical assistance 
regarding specific situations related to domestic violence in the workplace. These services are available by joining 
an Employers’ Consortium or by purchasing them individually. 

Innovations in 2005 

■ Identify best strategy for maximizing impact of outreach to victims through employment. Distribute victim 
information posters, recently printed by Aurora Health Care, for employers to use. 

Key Collaborations. Aurora Health Care, local Human Resources professionals. 
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TOHONO O’ODHAM NATION 


Department of Public Safety 

P.O. Box 837 


Sells, AZ 85634 
Voice: (520) 383-8690 
Fax: (520) 383-8333 
E-mail ed.reina@tonation-nsn.gov 



Senator Arlen Specter, Chairman 
United States Senate Committee 
On the Judiciary 

RE: Violence Against Women Act 2005 

Dear Mr, Chairman: 

I am Edward Reina, Jr. Director of Public Safety for the Tohono O’Odham Nation. I have over 
thirty years of Tribal law enforcement experience, and worked for five separate Tribal 
governments. Throughout my career I have been consistently frustrated with the inability of 
Tribal law enforcements efforts to fully protect our women and children because of inadequate 
laws and lack of jurisdictional authority. For these reasons I fully support the reauthorization of 
the 2005 reauthorization of the Violence Against W’omen Act, particularly as it pertains to 
protection of Indian Women. 

I support the act because of its proven success of protecting women and based upon national data 
that indicates the “rate of violent victimization among American Indian women was more than 
double that among all women.” (American Indians and Crime Dec. 2004 NCJ-203097). 

The reauthorization of the 2005 Violence Against Women Act provides Tribal law enforcement 
with necessary tools that would diminish the tragic consequences that our women and children 
suffer everyday as victims of violent crime. These include the creation of a Federal offense 
aimed at repeat offenders of domestic violence and secondly allowing Tribal police the ability to 
access and enter data into Federal criminal databases (NCIC), a deficiency in the current system. 

Should you have any questions please do not hesitate to contact me. 


Sincerely, 

Edward Reina, Jr., Director 

Public Safety 

Tohono O’Odham Nation 

cc. Senator Joseph Biden 
Senator John McCain 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 
Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 


Hearings on 

Violence Against Women Act 
July 19, 2005 


Statement of Melissa Wilt 
Director, Public Policy 
Men’s Health Network 
PO Box 75972 
Washington, D.C. 20013 


[Submitted for the record] 


MHN 


The Men's Health Network — An informational and educational 
organization recognizing men's health as a specific social concern, 
wwwmenshealth network org 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 

Violence Against Women Act 
July 19, 2005 

Statement of Melissa Wilt , Director of Public Policy 
Men’s Health Network 

As one of the original co-sponsors of the Department of Justice and American 
Medical Association National Conference on Family Violence: Health and Justice in 
1994, the Men's Health Network welcomes the opportunity to submit testimony 
regarding the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA). We would 
like to recognize the continued dedication of the committee toward the eradication of 
domestic and family violence. 


Our testimony examines the origins of the legislation, research findings on 
domestic violence, VAWA and gender neutrality, and VAWA as it pertains to family 
preservation. We have also recommended several amendments to the committee so 
that the bill might become gender inclusive and address all facets of family and 
domestic violence. 

Some basic facts about domestic violence: 

• Men and women are approximately equal perpetrators of domestic violence 
(Staus and Gelles) 

• Women’s violence toward men is a serious social problem (Straus, 2004). 

• There are hundreds of programs designed to help women living with a violent, or 
potentially violent, spouse. 

• There are no programs designed to help men living with a violent, or potentially 
violent, spouse. 

• When a child abuser is the parent, 2/3 of the abuse is committed by the mother 
(Various state Child Protective Services reports). 
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Some basic facts about VAWA 


• VAWA fails to address the findings of the 1994 National Conference on Family 
Violence: Health and Justice. 

• VAWA is gender specific. Based on testimony by NOW-LDEF, gender specific 
legislation is unconstitutional. (NOW-LDEF to House Ways and Means 
Committee, Subcommittee on Human Resources, October 4, 1999) 

• VAWA distributes funds under a flawed, convoluted grant system and creates 
barriers for new organizations to receive funds. 

• VAWA prohibits programs that would help families where the woman is the 
violent spouse, or where she needs to learn to solve family disagreements in a 
socially acceptable manner. 

• VAWA’s must arrest policy places the most vulnerable of our population, 
children, at risk for parental abuse. 


Legislative Changes Needed to Break the Cycle of Domestic Violence: 

• The legislation should be gender inclusive, ensuring that benefits and programs 
are available to all victims of family violence. 

• In order to address the flawed funding system, the Secretary should be given the 
power to determine which state agency should determine grant recipients and 
dispense funds. 

• Faith based organizations should be eligible for funding. 

• New programs should be eligible for funding. 

• The legislation must focus on preserving the family as a first option. 


Origin of VAWA 


In 1994, the Department of Justice, American Medical Association, Men’s Health 
Network and other interested organizations co-sponsored the National Conference on 
Family Violence: Health and Justice, in an attempt to address this disturbing issue. As 
stated in the original conference program, the conference was intended to “improve the 
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response of the health and justice systems to family violence and to foster the 
collaboration between them”. Their goals included developing of a “common language” 
to inform health care professionals, assessing the role of the health and justice systems, 
examining of programs designed to intervene in and rehabilitate homes where domestic 
violence is present, analyzing the role of the media, and most importantly, working to 
prevent future domestic violence. 

The resulting legislation was the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA), which 
has continuously failed to address several of those goals. 

After the creation of the legislation, Men’s Health Network inquired as to the 
failure to include men in the bill, despite the conference’s focus on family violence. 
Robert McAfee, then acting president of the AMA, addressed MHN's concerns, citing 
the AMA’s Diagnostic and Treatment Guidelines on Domestic Violence. 

“Domestic violence, also known as partner abuse, spouse-abuse, or battering, is 
one facet of the larger problem of family violence.... Most research has focused 
on women ... However the terms of spouse-abuse and partner-abuse reflect an 
awareness that men also can be abused in intimate relationships" (AMA, 1 992). 

Dr. McAfee’s comments reflect how skewed the legislation has become. VAWA 
does little to actually remedy the problem of domestic violence and does not address 
several of the conference’s original goals: it is not gender inclusive, allocates funds 
under a flawed grant system, and ultimately promotes family break-up, not 
reconciliation. 

Research on Domestic Violence 

Dr. Murray Straus of the University of New Hampshire has been a pioneer of 
domestic violence research. Spanning several decades, his findings consistently show 
that domestic violence is equally perpetrated by both spouses and affects all family 
members. 
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In his 2004 study titled “Women’s Violence Toward Men Is a Serious Social 
Problem”, Dr. Strauss defines and measures assault as well as examines the rates at 
which violence is directed toward each sex. Dr Straus recognizes that physical assaults 
are not always the most damaging types of abuse and that “one can hurt a partner 
deeply- even drive them to suicide- without lifting a finger" (Straus, 2004). He finds that 
despite a much lower probability of physical harm, women do initiate a substantial 
percentage of domestic violence. Even these minor, perhaps verbal, assaults by 
women place themselves at a much greater risk of physical retaliation by the man. He 
writes: 


“It will be argued that in order to end “wife beating," it is essential for women also 
to end what many regard as a “harmless” pattern of slapping, kicking, or 
throwing something at a male partner who persists in some outrageous behavior 
and ‘won’t listen to reason.' (Straus, 2004)” 

Dr. Straus is one of many researchers whose research has proven equally 
perpetrated rates of domestic violence. Also of note, at the University of California, 

Long Beach, is Dr. Martin Fiebert, who has compiled an annotated bibliography of over 
120 scholarly investigations, empirical studies and analysis on domestic violence. His 
piece titled “References Examining Assaults by Women on Their Spouses or Male 
Partners: An Annotated Bibliography" consistently demonstrates that women are as 
physically aggressive, or more aggressive, then men in their relations with their spouses 
or male partners. The aggregate sample size in the research exceeds 72,000 cases. 

Some posit that the actual number of domestic violence cases against men is 
under reported. Men, who are stereotyped as the physically and emotionally stronger 
sex, often fail to report incidents because it would be damaging to their egos. There is 
little societal acceptance for men who are simply not “man enough” to stand up to their 
wives. 
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Despite the conclusive evidence, there is still no gender inclusive legislation to 
help combat domestic violence. Essentially, VAWA currently ignores half of the 
domestic violence problem. 

Gender Neutrality? 

Senator Joe Biden, who wrote the original legislation, declares that VAWA is 
gender neutral. He says “Violence is violence no matter why that gender of the victim. 
Because of that, the Violence Against Women Act applies to all victims of domestic 
violence, irrespective of their gender. Nothing in the act denies services, programs, 
funding, or assistance to male victims of violence.” (The News Journal, 2005). While 
this may be his intention, further analysis of the bill shows that it is not gender neutral 
and fails to address violence perpetrated by women 

VAWA routinely excludes males from receiving benefits and services when the 
wife is the abusive spouse. The legislation fails to include programs addressing 
violence perpetrated by women, such as programs are that would teach women how to 
deal with family disputes without resorting to violence. Additionally, there are no 
programs that would provide assistance to men and their children who are living with a 
violent spouse, as a women would receive if the male were the perpetrator 

Roy Getting, president of the National Fathers’ Resource Center in Dallas, 

Texas, hoped to take advantage of VAWA funds in order to assist the several hundred 
local men and children affected by domestic abuse. Despite the need for the services 
his organization provides, his grant applications have routinely been rejected. The 
Texas VAWA grant application is quite clear on this issue, stating that “Grant funds may 
not be used for the following: Services for programs that focus on children and/or men”. 
(See attached) 

VAWA comes with a hefty 4 billion dollar price tag and a rather convoluted and 
decentralized grant system. VAWA grants are controlled by domestic violence 
coalitions that consist of the same organizations, or their sister organizations, that are 
recipients of the grants and work to put up barriers to new, outside applicants. Faith 
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based organizations, often those most trusted by communities, are also excluded. In 
essence, VAWA has created a four billion domestic violence industry. 

Family Destruction, not Preservation 

Procedures implemented by VAWA funded organizations and by incentives to 
local law enforcement, work to destroy families, rather than preserve them. This is 
accomplished by removing a parent (usually the father) from the home when there is a 
family dispute, placing that person under arrest. The male is then required to pay for a 
lengthy therapy program even if he was not the originator of the dispute, rather than 
working with the family to help them solve their disputes, save their marriage, and 
provide a safe environment for their children. In this respect, VAWA is neither 
managing -nor solving- domestic violence in the United States. 

Further, VAWA’s must arrest policy often leaves children with the parent who 
initiated the violence, perhaps contributing to the fact that 2/3 of confirmed parent child 
abuse is committed by the mother, not the father. 


Suggested Language Changes 

Men’s Health Network is dedicated to amending VAWA to ensure that it is gender 
inclusive upon reauthorization, preserves rather than destroys marriages, and protects 
children by insuring that the parent originating violence in the home learns to address 
family disputes in a socially acceptable manner. MHN offers the following suggested 
language changes: 

• Nondiscrimination: The funds made available under this part shall be 

apportioned and expended under a formula to be developed by the Secretary 
that assures that substantially equal levels of benefits and services are available 
for female victims, male victims, and elderly victims of family and domestic 
violence. 
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• Each place in the statue where Domestic Violence Coalition appears, replace 
with: “A State governmental agency operating under guidelines promulgated by 
the Secretary.' 1 


also - 

• Faith-based organizations should be eligible for funding. 

• Family preservation. Programs should provide counseling to preserve the family 
following an alleged domestic violence incident. 

• Open up grants and funding to new programs, eliminating any provisions that 
require years of service before becoming eligible for funding. 


Concluding Remarks 

The solution to the domestic violence epidemic is simply not found in VAWA. 
Before VAWA can be considered an effective tool to fight domestic violence, numerous 
modifications must be made. Upon reauthorization it must be made gender inclusive so 
that funds may be made available for programs that provide services for female victims, 
male victims, and elderly victims of family and domestic violence. With four billion 
dollars, VAWA supporters cannot cite poor funding as an excuse not to include both 
sexes and all ages. 

Additionally, faith based and organizations that provide services for men must be 
eligible to apply for funds under a fair and transparent grant system. Above all, 
legislators should take a new approach to solving the problem, again stressing family 
preservation, not destruction. While recognizing that in some cases family members 
should be estranged from one another, we need to work to make it the last resort, not 
the first. 
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Representative Nancy L. Johnson 
Chair, Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Ways and Means Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Rayburn B-317 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairwoman Johnson: 

I am writing to inform you that portions of the proposed Fathers Count Act 
of 1 999 are unconstitutional as presently drafted. Because they tie the federal 
benefits available under the Act to gender (i.e., “fatherhood”), these provisions 
violate the equal protection guarantee of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 
Further, to the extent that Act targets certain grants to state programs offering 
gender-specific benefits, it would operate to encourage states to violate the equal 
protection clause of the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. As recently set out 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in Saenz v. Roe. 1 19 S. Ct. 1518 (1999), Congress 
cannot authorize states to accomplish indirectly what Congress itself is 
constitutionally prohibited from doing. 

I point out just a few examples of the gender-specific provisions in the 
Act. Section 442© (2) sets out preferences for awarding matching grants to 
entities which, inter alia , have obtained a “written commitment . . . that the State 
will cancel child support arrearages owed to the State in proportion to the length 
of time that the father maintains a regular child support payment schedule.” 
(Emphasis added). Thus, this provision supports and encourages states to adopt 
policies that give fathers - but not mothers - relief from child support payments 
under certain circumstances. Similarly, Section 442© (3) of the Act requires that 
75 percent of the available grants be awarded to entities that will “suspend all 
child support arrearages owed to the State by any participating father for so long 
as the father makes timely payments under a child support order or maintains a 
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marital relationship with the custodial parent involved.” This provision extends only to fathers 
the opportunity to avoid child support arrearages by making timely child support payments and 
maintaining a marital relationship. See also Section 442(e) (authorizing exchange of information 
on fathers). 

Sex-based classifications are subject to “skeptical scrutiny,” requiring an “exceedingly 
persuasive” justification to uphold the distinction. United States v. Virginia. 5 1 8 U.S. 5 1 5 
(1996). Recently, a majority of the Supreme Court indicated that gender-based stereotypes about 
the respective caregiving roles of fathers and mothers are not a permissible basis for sex-based 
distinctions in a federal statute. Miller v. Albright 1 1 8 S. Ct. 1428 (1998) (O’Connor, J.; Breyer, 
J-); Sfi£ United States v, Ahumada-Aguilar . 1999 U.S. App. LEXIS 20964 (explaining Miller v. 
Albrig ht). As Justice Breyer noted in Miller, statutory distinctions that “depend for their validity 
upon the generalization that mothers are significantly more likely than fathers to care for their 
children” violate constitutional standards. Miller . 1 1 8 S. Ct. at 1461 . Accord Miller v. Albright 
1 18 S. CT.. at 1445 (O’Connor, J,) (“It is unlikely . . . that any gender classifications based on 
stereotypes can survive heightened scrutiny”). SfiS also Califano v, Westcott . 443 U.S. 76 (1979) 
(striking down sex distinction in AFDC-UF program providing benefits to families with 
unemployed fathers but not unemployed mothers). Because noncustodial mothers and 
noncustodial fathers are similarly situated with respect to payment of child support, the 
provisions of the Fathers Count Act which explicitly favor families with noncustodial fathers 
violate the constitutional requirement of equal protection. 

We are also concerned that the Fathers Count Act incorporates a distinction between 
noncustodial and custodial parents which operates to disparately harm mothers. Title II of the 
proposed bill adds a new Section 301(b) to the existing Welfare-to-Work law pertaining to 
noncustodial parents. This provision would expand availability of funding under the program to 
projects that serve noncustodial parents who are “unemployed, underemployed, or having 
difficulty in paying child support obligations.” Section 301(b)(2). In contrast, under this 
legislation, custodial parents would have to establish that they are “hard to employ” by meeting 
one or more specific, restrictive criteria. 

According to the 1998 Green Book, the overwhelming number of single parent families 
with children under 18 are maintained by mothers (84%). Green Book, p. 547. Therefore, the 
proposed conditions for participation in welfare to work programs — which make funds available 
to noncustodial parents (fathers) based on broad criteria, while requiring that custodial parents 
(mothers) meet specific eligibility requirements ~ have the effect of prioritizing fathers. Instead 
of creating separate tracks for custodial and noncustodial parents, the eligibility criteria for these 
parents should be equivalent. 
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Representative Nancy L. Johnson 
Human Resources Subcommittee 
page 3 


I hope this analysis is helpful. Please do not hesitate to contact me if 1 can provide further 
assistance. 

Very truly yours, 

/1/^U f. 

Martha F. Davis 
Legal Director 
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National Fathers’ Resource Center 

Roy A. Getting 



Father’s for Equal Rights, Inc. 

Dallas Chapter 


April 18, 2005 

Men’s Health Network 
P.O. Box 75972 
Washington, DC 20013 

Dear Sirs: 

You. asked about our experiences applying for VAWA funds to address the needs of male victims of doi lestic 
violence and their children. 

The first year that we applied for funds to aid men and their children we used the Dallas City police stati sties 
to show there was a real need but no adequate services for men provided in the Dallas area. (Dallas Cou nty 
has five women’s shelters, but no shelters for men.) We were advised by our North Texas Council of 
Governments (NTCOG) of the grant process and training sessions that were needed to service persons v ho 
have a violent spouse or companion. NTCOG helped review our grant before it was submitted. The gra at 
application was rejected. 

After the grant failed to get enough points to advance, I was able to review the score sheets to determine our 
short fallings. It turned out that the women’s shelters scored us at zero while the police agency on the re view 
panel scored u$ in the 70s. 

The next year we revised our grant and scored much better. This was due to 1) a better application, and l) a 
change in the scoring (an agency could no longer vote on grants that they were also applying for). The £ rant 
application was again rejected. We were advised that the funds could not be used for our men and child} en 7 s 
domestic violence project because the grant was only available for services for women. 

We did not apply during the most recent grant cycle because of the ineligibility requirement that the moi ey is 
only available to women. This exclusion is stated quite clearly in the State of Texas grant application. 

Even using the Department of Justice’s figures stating that 34% of the domestic violence is against men 
(rather than some studies showing almost 50%), Dallas County has several hundred men and children gc ing 
without help. We had hoped to fill that need. 

I believe the intent of the original law was to have die funds available to the entire citizenry not just a po lion. 
I have been advised by our board of directors that as soon as the criteria are changed, we will reapply. E util 
that time, ihe board does not wish the staff to expend energy in this area. 



PO Box 500*2 Dallas, TX 752504)052 (214) 953-2233 - Office 


(214) 953-0533- Fax 


www.fathfcj^kidaj) 1 % 
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Grant Application Kit 


Violence A gains t Women A ct 


Introduction , 

i 

/ 

General Resources i 

Step 1; Determine Eligibility J 

Step 2.' FFflte rtte Project Narrative and 

Summary 2 

Faff 1: Problem Statement and Data ...2 

Part 2; Goa/ Statement 3 

Part 3; 7a/gef Group 3 

Part 4: Project Activities. 3 

Pari 5; Project Objectives , . 3 

Part 6: Project Summary 4 

Step 3: Completing the Application Cover Sheet 
and the Budget Summary 4 


Step 4: Completing the Required Attachments 4 

Resolution 4 

Comprehensive Codification and Assurances . 4 
Tax Exempt and Nonprofit Information and 


Financial Capability Questionnaire 4 

Step 5: .Printing the Application Kit 5 

Step 6: Submitting the Application Kit., 5 

Community Planning 5 


Texas .Review and Comment System (TRACS).. 5 


INTRODUCTION 

The Office of the Governor, Criminal Justice 
Division (CJD) prepares and publishes a number 
of documents to assist the applicants in applying 
for and administering grant funds to implement 
effective programs. The Grant Application Kit, 
published for each grant program, provides the 
applicant with everything needed to apply for 
funds including; a description of the program and 
uses of the funds, the eligibility and application 
requirements, and the application forms. These 
kits are intended to be a resource to apply for 
funding opportunities offered by the Governor’s 
Office through state or federal funding sources. 
The grant application kits’ user-friendly interface 
will help the applicant locate and access 
information for the available funding opportunities. 


Tools 

CJD has greatly improved their grant-application 
processes to include most of the required forms, 
attachments, and checklists in a format that is 
interactive (fill-in-the-blank). Therefore, the user 
easily navigates through each document with a 
clear, concise, and time-saving method to 
complete the application kit Within the 
application kit, there are navigational tools to 
guide the user. 

Version 

The minimum version needed to use the 
interactive application kit is Microsoft Word & 
Excel 1997. 

General Resources 

CJD has provided a list of helpful links to assist 
the applicant in locating local, state, and federal 
resources. 


Resource 

Link 

Governor's Office - Criminal 

Justice Division 

CJD ; 

Council of Governments - Criminal 



Justice Staff Directory 

tmauMmA ; 

. Texas Association of Regional 
Councils 

T.A.R.C 

; Community Planning Guide 

sum ■ ; 

Texas Administrative Code 

T.A.C. 

Uniform Grant Management 
Standards 

itfiMJi 

Violence Against Women Office 
; Federal Website 

V.A.W.Q. I 

Office of Justice Programs 

O.J.P. , 

| Financial Guide 

. ■ 

; Office of Management and Budget 

Statist Ail ; 

> ' 

Circular A-$7' ' • ■ j 


Circular A- 122 ; 


T A.M.U 

i Project Evaluation & Progress 
! Reporting - Victim Services and 
\ .CnmlhaUysJice^Programs 

T AM U. 


Step 1 : Determine Eligibility 

The first step toward applying for a grant is to 

determine if your agency is an eligible applicant. 


What’s Inside; 


'A_Appiwatkm_KS_XP.doc} 
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CJD Grant Application - Page 2 


Then, determine if the project is eligible under 
CJD general eligibility requirements. 

Primary Mission and Purpose (28 C.F.R., Part 90) 
The STOP Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) 
program provides funds to projects with the 
primary mission of developing and implementing 
effective, victim-centered law enforcement, 
prosecution and court strategies to address 
violent crimes against women and the 
development and enhancement of victim services 
in cases involving violent crimes against women. 

Federal Distribution Requirements (28 C.F.R., 

Part 90 and Division B. VAWA 2000. Section 1 1 02 ) 
According to federal rules, CJD must distribute at 
least 25% of grant funds for law enforcement 
programs, 25% for prosecution programs, 30% for 
victim services programs, and 5% for court 
programs. 

Funding Levels 

Minimum Award - $5,000 
Maximum Award - $80,000 
Maximum Award for Violence Against Women 
Courts - $250,000 

Eligible Applicants (T.A.C.. Section 3.9051 
•> State Agencies 

Non-Profit Corporations 
*:* Indian Tribal Governments 

❖ Community Supervision & Corrections 

❖ Councils of Governments 

❖ Local Units of Government 

❖ Faith-Based Organizations 

<• Crime Control Prevention Districts 

❖ Universities 

Eligible Activities (Purpose Areas) (28 C.F.R., 
Part 90 and Division B. VAWA 2000. Section 1103) 

•> Training 
•> Special Units 

Policies and Protocols 

❖ Data Collection 
Victim Services 
Stalking 
Indian Tribes 

❖ Multidisciplinary Efforts 

❖ SANE Nurses 
•> Elder Abuse 
•> Immigration 

Additional Reouirements (State Priorities) 

rr.A.C.. Section 3.9031 

❖ Priorities for Victim Services Projects 

❖ Priorities for Law Enforcement Projects 


❖ Priorities for Prosecution Projects 

❖ Priorities for Court Projects 
General Eligibility Reouirements: 

Applicants must also comply with the following 
statements to be eligible for funding: 

•> If a local application, the proposed project is in 
response to priorities set in a community plan. 
The criminal justice planner at your regional 
council of governments can help you make 
this determination and can explain the 
requirements of the program. 

❖ A representative of the applicant agency for a 
local project has attended, or will attend, a 
mandatory grant application workshop if the 
regional council of governments requires it. 

Ineligible Activities 

❖ Programs that focus on children 
and/or men; 

❖ Legal assistance and representation in civil 
matter other than protective orders; 

*> Cash payment to victims; 

•> Employment agency fees; 

Fund-raising; 

Liability Insurance on buildings; 

❖ Major maintenance on buildings; 

❖ Newsletters, including supplies, printing, 
postage and time; 

❖ Legal defense services for perpetrators of 
violence against women; and 

❖ Any expense or service that is readily 
available at no cost to the grant project or that 
is provided by other federal, state, or local 
funds, including the Texas Crime Victims 
Compensation Fund. 

Step 2 : Write the Project Narrative and 
Summary 

Applications should include narrative information 
using the format outlined below to explain the 
purpose, methodology, and evaluation methods 
for the proposed grant project. 

Part 1: Problem Statement and Data 
In 40 words or less, provide a statement 
of the specific problem or problems this 
project would target. In addition to your 
40-word-or-less problem statement, 
provide data hat explain the problem. 

Use only data that are verifiable and 
relevant to your target population. For 
example, do not use statewide data for a 
local problem statement and do not use 
national data for a statewide problem 
statement. Also, provide citations for the 
sources of these data. Provide only the 
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Societal Change and Change in 
Family Violence from 1975 to 1985 
As Revealed by Two National purveys 


MURRAY A. STRAUS 
University of New Hampshire 

RICHARD J, GELLES* 

University of Rhode Island 

This article compares the rate of physical abuse of children and spouses from a 1975 study 
with the rates from a 1985 replication. Both studies used nationally representative samples 
(2,145 families in 1975 and 5,520 in 1985), and both found an extremely high incidence of 
severe physical violence against children C' child abuse”) and a high incidence of violence 
against spouses. However, the 1985 rates, although high, were substantially lower than in 
1975: the child abuse rate war 47% lower, and the wife abuse rate was 27% lower. Possible 
reasons for the lower rates in 1985 are examined and evaluated, including: (a) differences in 
the methods of the studies, (b) increased reluctance to report, (c) reductions in intrafamily 
violence due to ten years of prevention and treatment effort, and (d) reductions due to 
changes in American society and family patterns that would have produced lower rates of 
intrafamily violence even without ameliorative programs. The policy implications of the 
decreases and of the continued high rate of child abuse and spouse abuse are discussed. 


This paper was presented at the 1985 meeting of the 
American Society of Criminology. The study reported 
here is a product of the Fatuity Violence Research Pro- 
gram, University of New Hampshire, Durham, NH 

• Journal of Marriage and the Family 48 (August 1 986) : 465-479 


465 


470 


JOURNAL OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


TABLE 2. Marital Violence Indexes: Comparison of 1975 and 1985 



Rate per 1 ,000 Couples 

1 tor 1975-1985 

Violence Index 

1975 

1985 

Difference 

A. Husband-to-Wife 




Overall Violence (1-6) 

121 

113 

0.91 

Severe Violence (4-8) 

38 

30 

1.60 

(“wife beating”) 




B. Wife-to-Husband 




Overall Violence (!-6) 

116 

121 -* 

0.57 

Severe Violence (4-8) 

46 

44 M 

0.35 

C. Couple 




Overall Violence (1-6) 

160 

158 

0.20 

Severe Violence (4-8) 

61 

58 

0.46 

Number of cases 8 

2,143 

3,520 



a A few respondents were omitted because of missing data on some items, but the n is never decreased by mo 
than 10. 
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Straus, M, A, (2004). Women's violence toward men is a serious social 

problem. In Richard J. Gelles & Donileen R. Loseke (Eds.), Current 
controversies on family violence, (2nd Edition ed., pp. 55-77), 
Newbury Park: Sage Publications. 



Women's Violence 
Toward Men Is a 
Serious Social Problem 

Murray A. Straus 


T he first purpose of this chapter is to review research showing that 
women initiate and carry out physical assaults on their partners as 
often as do men. A second purpose is to show that, despite the much 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This chapter is a revision and updating of a paper 
presented at the 1989 meeting of the American Society of Criminology. It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge the comments and criticism of the members of the 
1989-90 Family Research Laboratory Seminar, and also Angela Browne, 
Glenda Kaufman Kantor, Coramae Mann, Daniel Saunders, Kirk R. Williams, 
and Kersti A. YUo. However, this does not imply their agreement with this 
chapter. Part of the data are from the National Family Violence Resurvey, 
funded by National Institute of Mental Health grant R01MH40027 
(Richard J. Gelles and Murray A. Straus, co-investigators) by a grant for 
"Family Violence Research Training" from the National Institute of Mental 
Health (grantT32 MH15161). 
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YWCA USA T: 202-467-0801 

1015 18* Street, NW F: 202-467-0802 
Washington, D.C. 20036 www.ywca.org 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT 
JULY 19, 2005 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF: 

PEGGY SANCHEZ MILLS 
CEO, YWCA USA 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee for providing this opportunity to submit written 
testimony in support of the Violence Against Women Act of 2005, S.l 197. My name is Peggy Sanchez 
Mills and I am the CEO of the YWCA USA. The YWCA USA is the nation’s oldest women’s movement 
and one of the largest providers of battered women’s shelters and violence prevention programs and 
services in the United States. We represent more than 2 million women and girls, and can be found in 
almost every community. On behalf of our associations, and the many women and children we serve, I 
would like to thank Chairman Specter and Senators Biden and Hatch for their original co-sponsorship of 
S.l 197. 1 would also like to thank the many members of this committee who have cosponsored and offered 
support for this important bill. 
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Since the creation of the YWCA USA in 1858, we have worked to improve the lives of women and girls. 
Today, YWCA associations are working to improve the lives of women and their families through our 
racial justice programs, economic employment programs, child care and early education programs, and 
especially relevant to our hearing today, our violence prevention and recovery programs. 


Throughout the United States, YWCA local associations work to end violence against women by providing 
needed services including domestic violence and dating violence programs, as well as, programs and 
services related to sexual assault and stalking. YWCA programs include battered women’s shelters, rape 
prevention programs, programs for children who have experienced or witnessed violence, and mental health 
and legal services for victims. 

The Violence Against Women Act has been fundamental to the YWCA’s efforts to prevent and end 
violence in our communities. Since 1994, VAWA has helped us provide services and programs to millions 
of women and girls including prevention, crisis intervention, and recovery services and programs. Without 
VAWA funding, the YWCA would not be able to provide these comprehensive services and programs to 
prevent and eliminate violence. The YWCA USA strongly supports the reauthorization of this critical piece 
of legislation. 

THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN ACT 

The success of VAWA has proven that it is possible to prevent and end violence against women. Since the 
passage of VAWA, women and men who once suffered in silence have been able to access services for 
domestic violence, dating violence, sexual assault, rape, and stalking, and a new generation of girls and 
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boys have grown up knowing that violence against women and children is a crime that will not be tolerated 
by our society. Yet, there is much more work that needs to be done, including focusing on preventing 
violence and providing victims with the programs and services they need to heal from their crimes. Senate 
bill S.l 197 would take the next step in ending violence against women and girls by focusing on violence 
prevention and recovery. Specifically, S.l 197 reauthorizes current programs and contains new provisions 
focusing on providing services and outreach to specific populations of victims, preventing violence, and 
providing services and programs that help victims rebuild their lives. The YWCA USA supports the 
Violence Against Women Act of 2005 (S.l 197) and the provisions below. 


Title II and Title HI 

Violence affects all women in the United States, however, many victims do not receive the necessary 
programs and services they need. Title 11 and Title 111 of S. 1 197 would provide necessary services and 
outreach to specific populations of victims including; sexual assault victims, women ages 60 and older, 
disabled individuals and young women and girls. 

Sexual Assault 

As providers of sexual assault prevention, crisis intervention and recovery programs, the YWCA USA 
strongly supports the provision in S. 1197 that recognize and respond to the needs of sexual assault victims 
and the unique needs of women of color who experience sexual assault. Specifically, the YWCA USA 
supports the following provisions of S.l 197 that would help us meet the needs of victims of sexual assault 
in our communities: 

1 . authorizing grants for much needed services for victims of sexual assault and their families 

2. authorizing grants for technical assistance and training related to sexual assault 
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3, authorizing grants for culturally specific sexual assault programs. 

Women ages 60 and older, Disabled individuals and Young Women and Girls 
As providers of programs, YWCA local associations have a wide variety of experience with preventing and 
responding to violence against women and girls in their communities. Working directly with victims of 
violence, the YWCA USA recognizes that each women experiences unique needs and challenges in 
receiving services. The YWCA USA supports the provisions in S. 1997 which would help us, and our 
communities, address the needs and barriers to service that women and girls face including: 

1. authorizing grants for services for victims of violence who are disabled, who are 60 years of age or 
older, or who are aged 12-24 

2. authorizing grants for training, consultation and information on violence against women and girls 
who are disabled 

3. authorizing grants for training on recognizing violence against women who are 60 years of age or 
older 

4. authorizing grants for community collaboration in preventing and addressing violence against youth 

5. authorizing grants for training and collaboration on the link between domestic violence and child 
maltreatment. 


Title IV 

The YWCA USA believes that ending violence should be the ultimate goal of any work focusing on 
violence against women and girls. To this end, the YWCA local associations provide a wide range of 
violence prevention programs and services including community forums on dating violence, self-defense 
programs, and programs focusing on the needs of children who have witnessed or been exposed to violence. 
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Because of the YWCA’s commitment to preventing violence and our work directly with children and youth, 
the YWCA strongly supports the prevention provision in S. 1197 that would help us address the needs of 
children and youth who have been exposed to violence. Specifically, Title IV of S. 1197 would authorize 
grants for services and programs for children exposed to violence and for community collaboration in 
addressing the exposure of children to violence. 

Title VI and VII 

Through our programs, YWCA local associations help victims of crime rebuild their lives. Two barriers our 
clients and other victims of violence often encounter are housing and economic barriers. Title VI of S. 1197 
includes provisions that would help YWCA local associations meet the housing and economic needs of 
victims and their families. 

Housing and Economic Needs of Victims 

Across the United States, YWCA organizations provide housing to our clients that include battered 
women’s shelters, emergency shelters for women and their families, transitional housing and long-term 
housing. S. 1197 would assist YWCA local associations in providing housing services to women, girls and 
their families by: 

1 . authorizing grants to develop and establish housing for victims of violence and their dependents 
that are homeless or at-risk of becoming homeless 

2. authorizing grants to help organizations assist victims who live in public or assisted housing, or 
who are in need of housing and housing assistance 

3. protecting the confidentiality of victims and their families who reside in homeless and battered 
women’s shelters 
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4. amending Section 8 and Public Housing statues to better meet protect and meet the housing needs 
of victims of violence. 

Title VII of S. 11 97 also helps the YWCA address the economic needs of victims. Specifically, 

S. 1197: 

1. allows victims’ access to emergency leave to address domestic and sexual violence 

2. provides short-term emergency benefits for victims 

3. creates a national clearinghouse and resource center that would focus on ways employers may assist 
victims of domestic violence and sexual assault. 

Conclusion 

The YWCA USA supports Senate Bill S. 1 197. S. 1 197 would help provide services for women and girls, 
including YWCA clients, who are victims of violence. It would provide much needed funding for services 
and programs to help prevent and end sexual assault, and ensure that all women including women over 60 
years of age, disabled women, young women, and girls have access to services and programs. This bill also 
works to prevent violence by focusing on the needs of children who have witnessed violence and contains 
necessary housing and economic provisions to ensure victims and their families will be able to rebuild their 
lives. The YWCA USA looks forward to the reauthorization of the Violence Against Women Act so that 
we, and many other organizations, may continue to work to end violence against women. 
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